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One of the inevitable results of a system of 
public education is public criticism. Since the 
schools belong to, and exist for the people, the 
people should and do take more or less interest 
in them. Unfortunately, this interest often 
takes the form of destructive criticism. This 
or that is always wrong with the schools. There 
is too much of one thing or too little of another, 
according to the point of view. But the one 
great fault found by the critics of the schools 
is that they are too much given to “fads and 
fancies,” too prone to experiments, too filled 
with novelties. ~ 

It is a very short-sighted policy for school 
administrators to ignore or belittle these public 
criticisms of the schools, for such a course 
simply strengthens the public opinion that 
“there is something rotten in Denmark.” In- 
stead, schoo] authorities should patiently listen 
to any serious and good-tempered criticism, and 
attempt either to disprove or to meet it. 

As to the charge that our schools are overrun 
with novelties, what shall we say? Unfortu- 
nately, a casual survey of elementary education 
seems to bear out the charge. There certainly 
are a host of new things being tried on children 
these days. To mention a few: there are the 
junior high school, the prevocational school, the 
all year school, supervised study, socialized reci- 
tations, oral English, project method, standard 
tests, etc. 

The general blanket excuse for the existence 
of all these novelties is that progress means 
change, that only by trying out new ideas can 
we judge of their value, and thereby ensure the 
advancement of the schools toward higher effi- 
ciency. Undoubtedly it is true that progress 
means change, but change does not necessarily 
mean progress. There is such a thing as change 
for the worse, and it is possible to have too 
many and too radical changes. In other words, 
no educational experiment can be justified 
merely on the ground that it is different and 
therefore means progress. On the other hand, 
w thout experiments we cannot know the real 
worth of new things in education, or whether 
their adoption will spell progress. So thought- 
ful educational administrators are face to face 
with a dilemma: they cannot progress without 
experimenting, and they cannot experiment 
without running the risk of overdoing it. It is 
the purpose of this article to suggest a few ways 
in which th's dilemma may be met. 

The very first thing that a superintendent or 
school board should do when considering the 
adoption of any new departure is to study the 
proposed innovation thoroly in an attempt to de- 
cide whether or not it is likely to be an im- 
provement. The first step should be to procure 
all available data as to the success or failure of 
the scheme in other systems. Such data as can 
be secured from published reports of school sur- 
veys, from educational conventions, from reports 
of superintendent: and school committees, from 
books and magazine articles. This preliminary 
study is absolutely essential for any correct ap- 
praisal of a new proposal; yet in some cases 
systems and methods have been put into opera- 
tion with a very flimsy basis of investigation. 
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The damaging effects of such hasty action are 
far-felt: they crop up at every crisis, when 
those in authority cannot tell what is the trouble 
or how to remedy it, simply because they do not 
understand just what they are trying to do. 

Hand in hand with the examination of how 
the new plan has worked in other places should 
go a thorough theoretical study of the plan it- 
self: its aims, methods, limitations, and difficul- 
ties. With such a combined practical and 
theoretical knowledge of what we are about, we 
can proceed intelligently with the next step in 
the introduction of our new plans. 

It is well to try to decide whether there is 
anything about the community that might make 
the change inadvisable. This is a principle that 
is very important here in the United States, 
where we have so many different kinds of school 
populations. For example, in a wealthy suburb, 
where very few children leave school to work, 
there is no great need for prevocational courses, 
with their emphasis on trade instruction and 
probable early employment in wage earning. 
All sorts of economic, racial, and other circum- 
stances enter into this problem of what would 
be best for the community, and they should be 
carefully studied before a decision is made. 


Prepare Public Mind. 

Even after it has been decided that a proposed 
innovation is worthwhile and advisable, there 
is One more very important step to take before 
putting it in operation. This is to prepare the 
public mind for the change. Many of the bitter 
criticisms of well-meant educational reforms, 
arise from the fact that the change is not under- 
stood. For this reason it is good practice to lay 
the plans before parents’ associations, clubs, and 
civie organizations, explaining the advantages 
and answering any objections which may arise. 

Make Innovations Gradually. 

Even after the soil is well prepared for the 
new educational crop, it is not wise to sow it 
all at once. In other words, introduce novelties 
gradually, in schools selected to give as.many 
different types of experience as possible. In 
this way the value of the new departure can be 
better judged. This kind of procedure often 
shows that a plan works well in one type of 
school and not in another. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be foolish to start the plan 
promiscuously in all schools thruout the city or 
district. Especially in larger cities, this is 
quite a general type of organization today. 
Some sections of Boston, for instance, have in- 
termediate schools, (junior high schools under 
another name) others ordinary eighth-grade 
elementary schools. Some parts of the city 
have large prevocational centers, others none at 
all. In Newark, part of the city has all year 
schools, and part has not. If such experiments 
are initiated in sections representing different 
types of population, they indicate quite accu- 
rately just what kind of district is the proper 
place for the plan. Beginning thus in a small 
way, it is easy to detect and correct mistakes in 
organization and administration, and thus to 
lay the foundation for efficient operation in a 
wider circle of usefulness. 
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Of course it stands to reason that no new plan 
should be put into effect before full physical 
preparations have been made. There is a 
danger that the desire to keep up-to-date may 
stampede school leaders into trying to put new 
plans into operation before buildings are ready, 
machinery installed, books received, or other 
essentials attended to. It pays to postpone a 
desirable change until all these material factors 
are ready. Many of the failures of so-called 
junior high schools have been due to just this 
lack of adequate physical provision for the new 
kind of work. 





Prepare Teachers. 

In line with this danger is the mistake of 
starting new work of any kind without sufficient 
preparation of teachers. After all, the teacher 
is the essential element in any educational 
work. The teacher makes the plan a success or 
a failure. The teacher must be well disposed 
toward the plan, which is a matter of selection; 
and she must be well prepared for the new 
work, which is a matter of training. Both the 
selection and the training are concerns of the 
school administrators, who ought not to initiate 
any change of plan or method until they are cer- 
tain that teachers able and willing to carry it 
out are available. 

To give an extreme example of this danger: a 
certain elementary school had four upper grade 
classes, organized individually, i. e, each 
teacher taught the entire curriculum to her 
class. The principal, being progressive, desired 
to departmentalize the work in these four rooms. 
He had the plan worked out beautifully, but 
one teacher of the four held aloof, using all the 
old stock arguments against departmental 
teaching, needless to repeat here. It would 
have been perfectly possible for the principal to 
have asserted his authority and assigned sub- 
jects to the balky teacher, letting the other three 
willing steeds carry the chariot along. But 
such a course would certa'nly not have been in 
the interests of harmonious and efficient work 
in that school, and the principal was wise as 
well as progressive. He undertook to convert 
the rather set mind of the unwilling teacher, 
with such success that the following year the 
desired change was gladly and willingly made. 

When any new line of work has been success- 
fully launched, there is the great danger that 
over-enthusiasm may wreck it. It is a well 
known fact that when a teacher becomes inter- 
ested in some new method, she often focuses 
her attention more on the perfection of the 
method than on the educational results obtained. 
In other words, the method becomes the end in- 
stead of the means. The socialized recitation, 
for example, is simply a means to secure inter- 
, attention, and self-activity. If the so- 
cializing of the recitation becomes the sole ob- 
ject aimed at, then the means has become the 


est 


‘end, and its very object is defeated. This is 


probably the greatest danger in all novelties, 
and gives rise to many well justified adverse 
criticisms. Project work, which is nowadays 
such a fad, lays itself open to this criticism 
when it emphasizes the production of a mass of 
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Fictitious Permanent School Funds 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


Squandering the Heritage. 

“There is no more melancholy chapter in 
American history,” wrote Mayo many years 
ago, “than the record of the amazing waste of 
this great national gift to the people of Ohio.” 
The first superintendent of schools of Ohio is 
authority for the statement that school land in 
Ohio was sold at six dollars per acre worth at 
the time fifty dollars. In 1892 the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin 
wrote: “A wise administration of all the pro- 
visions relating to the school funds should have 
resulted in a permanent endowment of from 
fifteen to twenty million dollars: we have in- 
stead cash and money invested $3,401,461 and a 
permanent debt of $2,251,000. The effect is the 
creation of a perpetual state debt requiring the 
levy and collection of an annual state tax to 
the amount of $157,570 to pay the interest 
thereon. The interest paid thus far amounts to 
$4,200,000 and the process seems just begun. 
Additional burdens of taxation are the only 
fruits of the school fund, the very result it was 
intended to avoid.” Of Missouri’s permanent 
fund we are told that, “these funds have been 
grossly and shamefully diverted from their orig- 
inal purpose. Many of the county courts have 
entered into combinations with corporations and 
individuals to so manage these moneys and 
lands that they have fallen into the hands of 
private parties.”” The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Texas twenty years ago reported 
that up to 1900 interest had been defaulted 
amounting to $700,000 and the land commis 
sioner stated that 2,618,286 acres of public lands 
had been sold at fifty cents per acre. 

It is impossible in the present article to at- 
tempt any complete account of the losses sus- 
tained by our state permanent school endow- 
ments. 
important ones may be gained from Table 6 
which follows. 
loss and diversion are presented in Table 7. 
TABLE 7. SUMMARY OF THE MORE 

IMPORTANT CAUSES OF LOSS TO 

THE PUBLIC PERMANENT COMMON 


SCHOOL FUNDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

1. Lands sold for less than real value. 

2. Deeds improperly recorded or not recorded. 
3. Lands sold and no records of proceeds. 
4 
5 


However some conception of the more 


The more important causes of 


Bad loans. 

5. Unpaid notes. 

6. Unpaid interest on bonds or notes. 

7. Mismanagement. 

8. Dishonest management. 

9. Absconding of school fund 
debtors. 

10. Theft or embezzlement. 

11. Moneys due principal not added. 

12. Moneys due principal diverted. 

13. Fund borrowed by the state. 

14. Fund used for state expenses. 

15. Fund used to pay state debts. 

16. Fund misappropriated by state. 

17. Exchanged for state securities—indebted- 
ness later repudiated. 

18. Fraudulent bonds. 

19. Failure of state banks in which funds 
were invested. 

20. Depreciation of securities. 

21. Civil War. 


It is to be regretted that space does not per- 
mit a detailed consideration of the causes tabu- 
lated in Table 7. Such a consideration would 
be both valuable and interesting, not to say at 
certain points dramatic. One must be lacking 
in a sense of humor not to smile at the manner 
in which New Hampshire disposed of the $669,- 


officers or 


*Public School Report, 1870, p. xi 


(Conclusion ) 


TABLE 6. LOSSES SUSTAINED BY STATE 
PERMANENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 


FUNDS. 
State Amount Lo _ st or Date Title of Fund 
Diverted» 
Ala $ 669,086.00 1848 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
2,056,714.00 Sixteenth Section Land Fund. 
Ark. 268,751.49 after 1868 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
1,250,000.00 before 1870 Common School Fund. 
Cal. 6,000,000.00 before 1861 Sixteenth and Thirty-sixth Section Lands Town- 
ship. Funds. 
Col. 463,765.77 after 1887 Public School Fund. 
Conn. 138,640.09 before 1810 School Fund. 
Fla. Unknown 1860-65 State School Fund. 
350,000.00 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
Ga. 750,000.00 1860-1865 Common School Fund. 
350,000.00 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
Ill, 613,362.66 School Fund Proper. 
335,592.33 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
Ind. 3,000,000.00 Common School Fund. 


Iowa 125,000.00 


ca 


before 1868 Permanent School Fund. 


Kan. 2,000,000.00 State Permanent School Fund. 
Ky. 1,568,996.66 Permanent School Fund. 

850,000.00 before 1845 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan 
La. 1,652,947.86 before 1872 Free School Fund. 


477,919.14 before 1872 
Md. 743,429.75 1839 


U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 


Mass. 2,842,572.00 1859-64 Massachusetts School Fund. 
Miss. 50,000,00 Chickasaw Fund. 
Mo. 100,000.00 before 1870 Township School Fund. 
Neb. 259,842.87 1897 Permanent School Fund. 
N. H. 35,000.00 (income) 1867-83 Institute Fund. 
N. Y. 333,862.17 1837-1905 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
N. C. 1,400,000.00 1860-70 Literary Fund. 

1,133,757.44 1860-70 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
Ohio Unknown 
Ore. 20,000.00 before 1905 Common School Fund. 
Penn. 1,500,000.00 before 1870 Common School Fund. 
a 370,000.00 before 1860 U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 
a €, Unknown 
Tenn. 388,985.00 before 1859 Common School Fund. 

1,500,000.00 1860-65 Common School] Fund. 
Texas 700,000.00 (income) 

before 1900 Permanent School Fund. i 
Vt. 224,000.00 1845 Common School Fund. 
Va. 556,000.00 4 1860-65 Virginia Literary Fund. 
W. Va. 6,000.00 before 1871 
1875 School Fund. 

Wis. 1,563,700.00 1860-65 School Fund. 
Wyo. 5,768.35 1893 Common School Permanent Fund. 


*, From Swift, F. H., op. cit., pp. 158-159. 

», This table must not be understood as showing the complete loss in any state nor all States 
which have suffered logs. 

4, Not including $719,022.62 paid to West Virginia as her share of fund. 


086 which she received as her share of the 1837 
surplus revenue distribution. This sum _ she 
divided among the towns, permitting them to 
Portsmouth, we learn, 
voted to divide her entire quota among all her 


determine the final use. 


the sum due 
to every man, woman and child being between 
two and three dollars. 


inhabitants on a per capita basis: 


An agent appointed to 
receive and distribute the money was immedi- 
ately placed in a very embarrassing position by 
having brought against him at once as trustee 
of individuals owing small sums no less than 
two hundred law suits. Quite different is the 
picture presented by Kentucky which in 1840, 
two years after her second attempt to create 
her permanent state endowment for schools, 
seized upon the funds to liquidate the state 
debt. Five years later, $917,550 of state school 
bonds were surrendered by the state board of 
education and burned in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

It is unnecessary to extend further this por- 
tion of our account, however interestmg. The 
data already presented are sufficient to suggest 
the incalculable losses sustained by the endow- 
ments provided for schools by our nation and 
by our states. Today the actual condition of 
these funds is apparently unknown in many 
states to those upon whom falls the burden of 
supporting the schools. Funds which have no 
existence whatever except in the form of irre- 
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deemable bonds or as accounts upon the books 
of the states are reported annually as perma- 
nent endowments without any explanation of 
their true condition. Thus Illinois is commonly 
represented as possessing two permanent state 
school endowments, the school fund proper and 
the surplus revenue fund amounting together 
to $948,955 and yielding an annual revenue of 
$56,937. These two funds far from being pro- 
ductive sources of school revenue exist only «< 
state debts. The only productive state fund 
possessed by Illinois is the Kaskaskia Commons 
Fund created out of lands given by Louis XIV 
to the inhabitants of Kaskaskia, and the revenue 
of which belongs exclusively to three school dis- 
tricts in Randolph County. 

In considering sources of school revenue a 
very sharp line should be drawn between funds 
which exist only as state credits or debts and 
funds which are intact and which represent 
genuinely productive investments. Of the rea- 
sons for creating a perpetual public school en- 
dowment none is more fundamental than the 
desire to ease the financial burdens of succes- 
sive generations. Credit funds not only fail 
to do this, but, since their socalled interest is 
commonly paid out of general state revenue they 
often actually serve as a lever for increasing 
rather than relieving the publie burden. Such 
funds ought no longer to be classed as perma- 
nent funds, but ought to be labeled frankly as 
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One of the inevitable results of a system of 





public education is public criticism. Since the 
schools belong to, and exist for the people, the 
people should and do take more or less interest 
in them. Unfortunately, this interest often 
takes the form of destructive criticism. This 
or that is always wrong with the schools. There 
is too much of one thing or too little of another, 
according to the point of view. But the one 
great fault found by the critics of the schools 
is that they are too much given to “fads and 
fancies,” too prone to experiments, too filled 
with novelties. — 

It is a very short-sighted policy for school 
administrators to ignore or belittle these public 
criticisms of the schools, for such a course 
simply strengthens the public opinion that 
“there is something rotten in Denmark.” In- 
stead, school authorities should patiently listen 
to any serious and good-tempered criticism, and 
attempt either to disprove or to meet it. 

As to the charge that our schools are overrun 
with novelties, what shall we say? Unfortu- 
nately, a casual survey of elementary education 
seems to bear out the charge. There certainly 
are a host of new things being tried on children 
these days. To mention a few: there are the 
junior high school, the prevocational school, the 
all year school, supervised study, socialized reci- 
tations, oral English, project method, standard 
tests, etc. 

The general blanket excuse for the existence 
of all these novelties is that progress means 
change, that only by trying out new ideas can 
we judge of their value, and thereby ensure the 
advancement of the schools toward higher effi- 
ciency. Undoubtedly it is true that progress 
means change, but change does not necessarily 
mean progress. There is such a thing as change 
for the worse, and it is possible to have too 
many and too radical changes. In other words, 
no educational experiment can be justified 
merely on the ground that it is different and 
therefore means progress. On the other hand, 
w.thout experiments we cannot know the real 
worth of new things in education, or whether 
their adoption will spell progress. So thought- 
ful educational administrators are face to face 
with a dilemma: they cannot progress without 
experimenting, and they cannot experiment 
without running the risk of overdoing it. It is 
the purpose of this article to suggest a few ways 
in which this dilemma may be met. 

The very first thing that a superintendent or 
school board should do when considering the 
adoption of any new departure is to study the 
proposed innovation thoroly in an attempt to de- 
cide whether or not it is likely to be an im- 
provement. The first step should be to procure 
all available data as to the success or failure of 
the scheme in other systems. Such data as can 
be secured from published reports of school sur- 
veys, from educational conventions, from reports 
of superintendents and school committees, from 
books and magazine articles. This preliminary 
study is absolutely essential for any correct ap- 
praisal of a new proposal; yet in some cases 
systems and methods have been put into opera- 
tion with a very flimsy basis of investigation. 


THE DANGER IN 
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The damaging effects of such hasty action are 
far-felt: they crop up at every crisis, when 
those in authority cannot tell what is the trouble 
or how to remedy it, simply because they do not 
understand just what they are trying to do. 

Hand in hand with the examination of how 
the new plan has worked in other places should 
go a thorough theoretical study of the plan it- 
self: its aims, methods, limitations, and difficul- 
ties. With such a combined practical and 
theoretical knowledge of what we are about, we 
can proceed intelligently with the next step in 
the introduction of our new plans. 

It is well to try to decide whether there is 
anything about the community that might make 
the change inadvisable. This is a principle that 
is very important here in the United States, 
where we have so many different kinds of school 
populations. For example, in a wealthy suburb, 
where very few children leave school to work, 
there is no great need for prevocational courses, 
with their emphasis on trade instruction and 
probable early employment in wage earning. 
All sorts of economic, racial, and other cireum- 
stances enter into this problem of what would 
be best for the community, and they should be 
carefully studied before a decision is made. 


Prepare Public Mind. 

Even after it has been decided that a proposed 
innovation is worthwhile and advisable, there 
is One more very important step to take before 
putting it in operation. This is to prepare the 
public mind for the change. Many of the bitter 
criticisms of well-meant educational reforms, 
arise from the fact that the change is not under- 
stood. For this reason it is good practice to lay 
the plans before parents’ associations, clubs, and 
civie organizations, explaining the advantages 
and answering any objections which may arise. 

Make Innovations Gradually. 

Even after the soil is well prepared for the 
new educational crop, it is not wise to sow it 
all at once. In other words, introduce novelties 
gradually, in schools selected to give as,.many 
different types of experience as possible. In 
this way the value of the new departure can be 
better judged. This kind of procedure often 
shows that a plan works well in one type of 
school and not in another. Under such circum- 
stances, it would be foolish to start the plan 
promiscuously in all schools thruout the city or 
district. Especially in larger cities, this is 
quite a general type of organization today. 
Some sections of Boston, for instance, have in- 
termediate schools, (junior high schools under 
others ordinary eighth-grade 
elementary schools. Some parts of the city 
have large prevocational centers, others none at 
all. In Newark, part of the city has all year 
schools, and part has not. If such experiments 
are initiated in sections representing different 
types of population, they indicate quite accu- 
rately just what kind of district is the proper 
place for the plan. Beginning thus in a small 
way, it is easy to detect and correct mistakes in 
organization and administration, and thus to 
lay the foundation for efficient operation in a 
wider circle of usefulness. 
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“end, and its very object is defeated. 
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Of course it stands to reason that no new plan 
should be put into effect before full physica] 
preparations have been made. There is a 
danger that the desire to keep up-to-date may 
stampede school leaders into trying to put new 
plans into operation before buildings are ready, 
machinery installed, books received, or other 
essentials attended to. It pays to postpone a 
desirable change until all these material factors 
are ready. Many of the failures of so-called 
junior high schools have been due to just this 
lack of adequate physical provision for the new 
kind of work. 





Prepare Teachers. 

In line with this danger is the mistake of 
starting new work of any kind without sufficient 
preparation of teachers. After all, the teacher 
is the essential element in any educational 
work. The teacher makes the plan a success or 
a failure. The teacher must be well disposed 
toward the plan, which is a matter of selection; 
and she must be well prepared for the new 
work, which is a matter of training. Both the 
selection and the training are concerns of the 
school administrators, who ought not to initiate 
any change of plan or method until they are cer- 
tain that teachers able and willing to carry it 
out are available. 

To give an extreme example of this danger: a 
certain elementary school had four upper grade 
classes, organized individually, i. e, each 
teacher taught the entire curriculum to her 
class. The principal, being progressive, desired 
to departmentalize the work in these four rooms. 
He had the plan worked out beautifully, but 
one teacher of the four held aloof, using all the 
old stock arguments against departmental 
teaching, needless to repeat here. It would 
have been perfectly possible for the principal to 
have asserted his authority and assigned sub- 
jects to the balky teacher, letting the other three 
willing steeds carry the chariot along. But 
such a course would certa'nly not have been in 
the interests of harmonious and efficient work 
in that school, and the principal was wise as 
well as progressive. He undertook to convert 
the rather set mind of the unwilling teacher, 
with such success that the following year the 
desired change was gladly and willingly made. 

When any new line of work has been success- 
fully launched, there is the great danger that 
over-enthusiasm may wreck it. It is a well 
known fact that when a teacher becomes inter- 
ested in some new method, she often focuses 
her attention more on the perfection of the 
method than on the educational results obtained. 
In other words, the method becomes the end in- 
stead of the means. The socialized recitation, 
for example, is simply a means to secure inter- 
est, attention, and self-activity. If the so- 
cializing of the recitation becomes the sole ob- 
ject aimed at, then the means has become the 
This is 
probably the greatest danger in all novelties, 
and gives rise to many well justified adverse 
criticisms. Project work, which is nowadays 
such a fad, lays itself open to this criticism 
when it emphasizes the production of a mass of 


(Concluded on Page 119) 
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Fictitious Permanent School Funds 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


Squandering the Heritage. 

“There is no more melancholy chapter in 
American history,” wrote Mayo many years 
ago, “than the record of the amazing waste of 
this great national gift to the people of Ohio.” 
The first superintendent of schools of Ohio is 
authority for the statement that school land in 
Ohio was sold at six dollars per acre worth at 
the time fifty dollars. In 1892 the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin 
wrote: “A wise administration of all the pro- 
visions relating to the school funds should have 
resulted in a permanent endowment of from 
fifteen to twenty million dollars: we have in- 
stead cash and money invested $3,401,461 and a 
permanent debt of $2,251,000. The effect is the 
creation of a perpetual state debt requiring the 
levy and collection of an annual state tax to 
the amount of $157,570 to pay the interest 
thereon. The interest paid thus far amounts to 
$4,200,000 and the process seems just begun. 
Additional burdens of taxation are the only 
fruits of the school fund, the very result it was 
intended to avoid.” 
fund we are told that, “these funds have been 
grossly and shamefully diverted from their orig- 
inal purpose. Many of the county courts have 
entered into combinations with corporations and 
individuals to so manage these moneys and 
lands that they have fallen into the hands of 
The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Texas twenty years ago reported 
that up to 1900 interest had been defaulted 
amounting to $700,000 and the land commis- 
sioner stated that 2,618,286 acres of public lands 
had been sold at fifty cents per acre. 


Of Missouri’s permanent 


private parties.””® 


It is impossible in the present article to at- 
tempt any complete account of the losses sus- 
ained by our state permanent school endow- 
However some conception of the more 
important ones may be gained from Table 6 
which follows. The more important causes of 
loss and diversion are presented in Table 7. 


TABLE 7. SUMMARY OF THE MORE 
IMPORTANT CAUSES OF LOSS TO 
THE PUBLIC PERMANENT COMMON 
SCHOOL FUNDS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Lands sold for less than real value. 

Deeds improperly recorded or not recorded. 

Lands sold and no records of proceeds. 

Bad loans. 

Unpaid notes. 

6. Unpaid interest on bonds or notes. 

7. Mismanagement. 

8. Dishonest management. 

9. Absconding of school fund officers or 
debtors. 

10. Theft or embezzlement. 

11. Moneys due principal not added. 

12. Moneys due principal diverted. 

13. Fund borrowed by the state. 

14. Fund used for state expenses. 

15. Fund used to pay state debts. 

16. Fund misappropriated by state. 

17. Exchanged for state securities—indebted- 
ness later repudiated. 

18. Fraudulent bonds. 

19. Failure of state banks in which funds 
were invested. 

20. Depreciation of securities. 

21. Civil War. 


It is to be regretted that space does not per- 
mit a detailed consideration of the causes tabu- 
lated in Table 7. Such a consideration would 
be both valuable and interesting, not to say at 
certain points dramatic. One must be lacking 
in a sense of humor not to smile at the manner 
in which New Hampshire disposed of the $669,- 
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(Conclusion ) 


TABLE 6. LOSSES SUSTAINED BY STATE 
PERMANENT PUBLIC SCHOOL 
FUNDS-« 


State Amount Lo st or Date 
Diverted» 

Ala. $ 669,086.00 1848 
2,056,714.00 

Ark. 268,751.49 after 1868 
1,250,000.00 before 1870 

Cal. 6,000,000.00 before 1861 

Col. 463,765.77 after 1887 

Conn. 138,640.09 before 1810 

Fla. Unknown 1860-65 
350,000.00 

Ga. 750,000.00 1860-1865 
350,000.00 

Ill. 613,362.66 


335,592.33 


Ind. 3,000,000.00 
Iowa 125,000.00 before 1868 
Kan. 2,000,000.00 
Ky. 1,568,996.66 
850,000.00 before 1845 
La. 1,652,947.86 before 1872 
477,919.14 before 1872 
Md. 743,429.75 1839 
Mass. 2,842,572.00 1859-64 
Miss. 50,000.00 
Mo. 100,000.00 before 1870 
Neb. 259,842.87 1897 
N. H. 35,000.00 (income) 1867-83 
N. Y. 333,862.17 1837-1905 
mM. &. 1,400,000.00 1860-70 
1,133,757.44 1860-70 
Ohio Unknown 
Ore. 20,000.00 before 1905 
Penn. 1,500,000.00 before 1870 
m 3. 370,000.00 before 1860 
Ss. €. Unknown 
Tenn. 388,985.00 before 1859 
1,500,000.00 1860-65 
Texas 700,000.00 (income) 
before 1900 
Vt. 224,000.00 1845 
Va. 556,000.00 d 1860-65 
W. Va. 6,000.00 before 1871 
1875 
Wis. 1,563,700.00 1860-65 
Wyo. 5,768.35 1893 


*, From Swift, F. H., op. cit., pp. 158-159. 
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which have suffered loss. 


Title of Fund 


U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Sixteenth Section Land Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Common School Fund. 

Sixteenth and Thirty-sixth Section Lands Town- 
ship. Funds. 

Public School Fund. 

School Fund. 

State School Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Common School Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

School Fund Proper. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Common School Fund. 

Permanent School Fund. 

State Permanent School Fund. 

Permanent School Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan 

Free School Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Massachusetts School Fund. 

Chickasaw Fund. 

Township School Fund. 

Permanent School Fund. 

Institute Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 

Literary Fund. 

U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 


Common School Fund. 
Common School Fund. 
U. S. Surplus Revenue Loan. 


Common School Fund. 
Common School Fund. 


Permanent School Fund. 
Common School Fund. 
Virginia Literary Fund. 


School Fund. 
School Fund. 
Common School Permanent Fund. 


This table must not be understood as showing the complete loss in any state nor all States 


4, Not including $719,022.62 paid to West Virginia as her share of fund. 


086 which she received as her shure of the 1837 
surplus revenue distribution. This sum she 
divided among the towns, permitting them to 
determine the final use. Portsmouth, we learn, 
voted to divide her entire quota among all her 
inhabitants on a per capita basis: the sum due 
to every man, woman and child being between 
two and three dollars. An agent appointed to 
receive and distribute the money was immedi- 
ately placed in a very embarrassing position by 
having brought against him at once as trustee 
of individuals owing small sums no less than 
two hundred law suits. Quite different is the 
picture presented by Kentucky which in 1840, 
two years after her second attempt to create 
her permanent state endowment for schools, 
seized upon the funds to liquidate the state 
debt. Five years later, $917,550 of state school 
bonds were surrendered by the state board of 
education and burned in the presence of wit- 
nesses. 

It is unnecessary to extend further this por- 
tion of our acceunt, however interesting. The 
data already presented are sufficient to suggest 
the inealeulable losses sustained by the endow- 
ments provided for schools by our nation and 
by our states. Today the actual condition of 
these funds is apparently unknown in many 
states to those upon whom falls the burden of 
supporting the schools. Funds which have no 
existence whatever except in the form of irre- 
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deemable bonds or as accounts upon the books 
of the states are reported annually as perma- 
nent endowments without any explanation of 
their true condition. Thus Illinois is commonly 
represented as possessing two permanent state 
school endowments, the school fund proper and 
the surplus revenue fund amounting together 
to $948,955 and yielding an annual revenue of 
$56,937. These two funds far from being pro- 
ductive sources of school revenue exist only «s 
state debts. The only productive state fund 
possessed by Illinois is the Kaskaskia Commons 
Fund created out of lands given by Louis XIV 
to the inhabitants of Kaskaskia, and the revenue 
of which belongs exclusively to three school dis- 
tricts in Randolph County. 

In considering sources of school revenue a 
very sharp line should be drawn between funds 
which exist only as state credits or debts and 
funds which are intact and which represent 
genuinely productive investments. Of the rea- 
sons for creating a perpetual public school en- 
dowment none is more fundamental than the 
desire to ease the financial burdens of succes- 
sive generations. Credit funds not only fail 
to do this, but, since their socalled interest is 
commonly paid out of general state revenue they 
often actually serve as a lever for increasing 
rather than relieving the publie burden. Such 
funds ought no longer to be classed as perma- 
nent funds, but ought to be labeled frankly as 
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Prospect- INCOME 
ive Value In Thousands of Dollar 
Total 
including 
state 
debt l} 
intact || Intact State Land Total 
principal || Prineipal Debt 
und lands, || 
in thou- || 
sands of | 
dollar 
| 
| 
8) LO 11) (12 13 
d 26 1% 
d 5 ) 
5,556 125 g 125 
d \) g 9 
165 165 
1,384 ya) g <1 
12,938 263 91 gi 63 
d 30 10) $} 
d 20 7 
d 30 ah 
56 5H 
d n 130m 218n 
d 10 5 85 
d 28 28 
74 114 
d A ") 
2 g 02 
o 19 g 19 
2 320 
d th 622) 
3,130 Q7 19 1} 163 
d 2 2 
d 214 214 
d 12 12 
d 7 7 
d 15 15 
249 249 
a 136 136 
d 38 29 60 
g 139 109 249 
23,661 607 1.571 55 2 325 
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Table 8. FICTITIOUS STATE PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS 
| | 
State FUNDS Principal | State Debt Unsold School Lands 
\) 
Total in 
thousands 
of Per cent Estimated 
|| dollars— | of total Thou- State’s Thou- value in 
Official Titles intact | existing | sands interest sands thou- 
| principal only |} of rate of sands 
and as || dollars acres of 
state debt doll u 
debt | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) | 6 7 8 
Ala.2 Surplus Revenue F | b b | 669 | { ( ( 
Valueless 16th Sec. F b | b | 97 6 c c 
Sixteenth Section F | b b || 2,098 6 266 3,458 
Sch. Indemnity Land F | b b | 158 6 f f 
Alabama Total 3,022 
Ark.3 Permanent School F b b | 1,134 5 18 50 
Cal.4 Perpetual School I | 8,053 is | 1,526 6 693h 1,884 
| 1] 
1} 1} 
Del.5 School F... \| 944 is || 178) 6 ( ( 
Th.4k1 Surplus Revenue F. i b b || 335 6 ‘ c 
School Fund Proper I] b b || 613 6 | ( ( 
I] || 
Illinois Total | 948 | 
| 
Ky.6 | Permanent School F. || 2,3950 6 2,315 6 | c ( 
a | | 
La.7.! | Free School F. | 1,951 58 1,130 { ( ( 
U.S. Deposit F. | bh b 17! 6 ( ( 
Louisiana total ] 1,610 
| } | 
Me.8 | Permanent School F b b 484 6 c c 
Mich. Primary School F. b b || 4,323 7 
Swamp Land F b b | 982 5 309 g 
Michigan total 5,306 
Miss.10 | Chickasaw F.p |b b 1,035} 6 ¢ ¢ 
Ney. 11 State Permanent School F. || 2,410 15 380 5 1,0674 1.373 
1} 
N.H.12 | Institute F.t | ob b || 59 oa ( 
|| || 1] 
Ohio 18 Section Sixteen F. 8 | b b ] 3,535 6 | ‘ c 
Virginia Military F. * i} b b |} 197 6 1] ( c 
U. 8. Military F. s | ob b || 120 6 i « ¢ 
Western Reserve F.s b b | 257 6 l ( c 
| Ohio total b b 4,110 
i} 1] 
Tenn. 14 Permanent School F b b | 2,512 6 c ro 
1} 
Vt. 15 Permanent Public School F. 1,364 32 | 146 1 :6t c ¢ 
Wis. 16 School F.u | 4,756 32s 1,563 7 12 g 
—_ a a | | 
Total m || 36,780" ] 26,628 2.116 9.965 
| | 





Fictitious State Permanent School Funds fvot 
notes. 

a. The letter “F”’ is used in titles as an ab- 
breviation for fund. 

b. Not given where entire principal exists 
only as a state debt. 

c. Possesses no unsold school lands. 

d. Not given except in case of funds 
possessing unsold school lands; for total value 
of this fund see columns (3) and (5). 


e. For the year 1914. Estimated at $13 per 
acre. Estimate made as follows: Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 11, reports acreage 
in 1918 as 78,000 A, valued at $950,000, which is 
an average price of approximately $13 per acre. 

f. I find no evidence that this fund possesses 
any unsold lands; if it does, they are perhaps 
included in the acreage reported for the six- 
teenth section funds. 

g. Data not available. 

h. Includes 1,819 acres of mineral lands and 
691 acres of 16 and 36 section lands. 

i. Exclusive of mineral lands; no estimate of 
the value of these lands is available. 

j. Exclusive of ten state 4 per cent $500 bonds, 
total value $5,000.00. It is possible that these 
bonds are state debts, but in the absence of posi- 
tive information, it seemed best not to include 
them. 

k. The only state school fund owned by IIli- 
nois which is intact is the Kaskaskia Commons 
Fund, the annual income of this fund belongs to 


a few districts in Randolph County, but the title 
and control are vested in the state. 

1. The township school sections in this state 
were constituted local funds and consequenily 
are excluded from the present table. These funds 
in Illinois amount to nearly $20,000,000. 

m. Computed. n. Includes 798 shares of the 
capital stock of the State Bank of Kentucky, 
valued at $79,800.00. No statement of the 
dividends earned by this stock is available. 
o. For the year 1917-18, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Report, 1917-18, p. 85. p. A 
curious situation exists in Mississippi. Sixteenth 
section funds in Chickasaw Counties were con- 
stituted a state fund known as the Chickasaw 
Fund, but in Choctaw Counties, 16th section 
funds are local funds known as 16th section 
funds. No statement is available of the princi- 
pal or lands belonging to the 16th section funds. 
The income for 1914-15 amounted to $167,324.66, 
(computed from data in Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Report, 1914-16, pp. 209-245.) 
q. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1920, No. 11, 
erroneously reports the area as 18,257 acres. 
Data here are taken from Nevada Land Register 
Report, 1917-18, pp. 36 and 47. 

r. Originally devoted to public schools; now 
used for maintaining Teachers Institutes, and 
kindred projects. s. These funds taken together 
with the University Fund and certain other 
funds constitute the so-called “irreducible state 
debt.” The four funds listed here might well be 


regarded as one, but they are maintained as 
separate funds, due largely to historical reasons. 

t. The state pays 4 per cent interest on debt 
to “Loan of 1825” of $234,900.44 and 6 per cent 
interest on debt of $211,133.46 to Huntington 
Fund. u. This sum of $1,563,700.00 was. bor- 
rowed from the school fund during the Civil 
War. 

w. Column (3) total includes amounts repre- 
sented by letter “b.” y. It is not clear to which 
fund these lands belong. 

1. Individual accounts of the permanent 
funds of each state will be found in Swift, F. H., 
A History of Public Permanent Common School 
Funds in.the United States 1795-1905 
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2. All data for Alabama taken from Swift, F. 


H., Common School Finance in Alabama, EDU- 
CATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPER- 
VISION, 5:8, 303-324; 9,365-386. Data are for 


the year 1914. 
&. Afk. Treas., 


2, No. 1, (June, 1917,) p. 37; 


the author. 


5. Del. School Code, 1919, p. 92, sec. 212; State 


Treas., Report, 1917, pp. 24-25, 27. 
6. Ky. Common School Laws, 1918, pp. 1, 8; 
State Treas., Report, 1916-17, p. 27. 


= 


7. La. School Laws, 1916, pp. 6, 7, 8, 60; 
State Dept. of Education, Report, 1914-15, part 
2, pp. 23-24; State Treas., Report, 1914-15, p. 66. 


Report, 1915-16, p. 16; Ark. 
State Teachers Assn., Educational Bulletin, Vol. 
Swift, F. H., op cit. 
4. Data taken from an unpublished study by 
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8. School Laws of Maine, 1919, pp. 11-12, sec. 
19, p. 68, sec. 168; State Treas., Report, 1917-18, 
p. 16, 17; State Auditor, Report, 1917-18, 21,26; 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Report, 1918, p. 136. 

9, For 1917: Mich. Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Report, 1917-18, p. 83. 

10. For year 1915-16: Miss. State Treas., Re- 
port, 1915-16, pp. 9,22, and folder between pages 
94 and 25; School Laws 1918, pp. 12 and 122. 

11. Nev. Surveyor General and Stcete Land 
Register, Report, 1917-18, pp. 36 and 47; State 
Controller, Report, 1918, pp. 10,14; Nevada School 


» Code, 1919, p. 45, sec. 134 and 136. 


12. N. H. School Report, 1917-18, pp. 219-220; 
State Treas., Report, 1919, p. 14. 
13. Ohio, State Auditor, Report, 1918, p. 170. 


14. Tenn. State Treas., Report, 1917-18. p. 152; ° 


Compilation of Tenn. School Laws, 1917, pp. 
50-51, Art. XV. 


15. Vt. Treas., Report, 1917-18, p. 34; State 
Bd. of Education, Report, 1916-18, p. 27; Acts of 
1906, No. 54. 


16. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1920, No. 
11, pp. 119, 124. 


fictions. Instead of speaking of Dlinois’, Ohio’s 
and Michigan’s permanent school fund we ought 
to speak of their permanent school debts or their 
fictitious state school funds. To do so would 
clarify matters for all concerned. 


The only statements covering the permanent 
public school funds of all our states are those 
prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The most recent of these available is that con- 
tained in Bullet'n, 1920, Number 11. This bul- 
jetin (p. 119) reports permanent school funds 
for every one of our 48 states except Georgia 
and South Carolina. In the Bureau’s statement 
for the year 1916 attention was called to the fact 
that the permanent funds of Michigan and 
Tennessee existed only as credits on the books 
of the state (Commissioner of Education Re- 
port, 1917, 2:83, footnote 4) but the Bureau’s 
1918 statement makes no reference to this con- 
dition with respect to the fund of any state. 


The real facts in the case are that in no less 
than one-third of our states the funds reported 
as permanent school funds are totally or largely 
mere fictions. In some states funds once ac- 
cumulated have been diverted or lost; in other 
states as in Michigan, Maine and Ohio the state 
has by legislation adopted a definite policy of 
using for its own purposes all moneys paid into 
the state treasury to the credit of the fund and 
establishing a state debt on which the eommon- 
wealth binds itself to pay interest at a fixed 
rate to the publie schools. Fifteen per cent of 
the permanent school fund of Nevada, eighteen 
per cent of the perpetual school fund in Cali- 
fornia and the same proportion of the school 
fund of Delaware is “invested in” irredeemable 
state bonds, 32 per cent of the Vermont perma- 
nent school fund and the same per cent of the 
Wisconsin school fund exists only as a state 
debt. All of Louisiana’s U. 8S. deposit fund and 
58 per cent of her free school fund are perma- 
nent state debts recognized as such by her Con- 
stitution. Kentucky’s permanent school fund is 
entirely a state debt except for four per cent of 
the same consisting of 798 shares of state bank 
stock. The principal of the socalled permanent 
state school fund is entirely a state debt in the 
following nine states: Alabama, Arkansas, IIli- 
nois, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, and Tennessee. It should be noted 
at this point that all of the sixteenth section 
fund in Illinois, and in Mississippi that portion 
of the sixteenth section fund belonging to the 
Chocktaw counties, was used to establish local, 
not state funds and is today largely intact. The 
true condition of the state permanent school en- 
dowments in the sixteen states already referred 
to, whose funds are entirely or in part credit 
funds, is shown by Table 8 which follows. 
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Conclusion—The Significance of State School 
Endowments. 


The situation presented by Table 8 is very 
different from that conveyed by state and fed- 
eral publications. The question naturally fol- 
lows, what should be done with respect to credit 
and fictitious funds? The answer is that they 
should be restored. This can be done by creat- 
ing sinking funds. To what extent the answer 
here suggested will be accepted will depend 
upon our attitude toward the importance of per- 
manent state school funds as sources of revenue. 
We may therefore well conclude the present 
article with a brief discussion of this point. 

From an historical point of view probably no 
one would attempt to question the importance 
of state permanent school funds. These funds 
not only forced upon the attent’on of our states 
the importance of a public system of education, 
but they supported state school systems during 
a period of indifference, skepticism and _ hostil- 
ity. It is not putting the case too strongly to 
say that our state permanent school endowments 
have been wheel, ballast and lever to our state 
systems of free education. They set those sys- 
tems in motion and kept them going. They 
lifted them to higher and higher levels. The 
permanent publie school fund has been the lever 
employed by many a state for raising standards 
of educational opportunities and facilities; for 
secur ng the adoption of better courses of study ; 
the enforcement of truancy laws; providing 
libraries and apparatus; financing the transpor- 
tation and tu‘tion of pupils. These funds con- 
tinue today to be a source of revenue which 
makes possible the state supervision of schools 
and which serves as a means by which communi- 
cation is established between every school, how- 
ever remote, and the state department of edu- 
cation. 

The comparatively small per cent of the total 
public school revenue derived today from per- 
manent state school funds is in danger of ob- 
scuring their present importance. Such funds 
give a stability, a morale to a state’s system of 
school support. They serve as a perpetual and 
impressive monument to a people’s belief in free 
and universal education. They symbolize to 
each succeeding generation the interest not only 
of ancestor and pioneer but of the nation in 
public education. 

Quite apart from any question of sound finan- 
cial policy on the part of the state which have 
diverted, squandered or lost their funds, is the 
moral obligation to restore a heritage entrusted 
to their keeping. <A preceding paragraph has 
suggested the creation of sinking funds for re- 
storing these dissipated school endowments. A 
notable policy has been recently adopted by Ver- 
mont whereby she has secured the restoration 
of nearly all her quota of the U. S. surplus 
revenue loan of 1837. As in certain other states, 
so in Vermont this money had been distributed 
among the towns and had very largely disap- 
peared. The act of 1906 creating Vermont's 
present permanent school fund requires the 
towns to pay over to the state treasury for the 
benefit of th's fund their respective: quotas of 
the U. S. deposit fund, or to pay five per cent 
annual interest on the same. As the towns at 
that time could borrow money at a lower rate 
than five per cent they hastened to return to the 
state their quotas. As a result a fund which 
for many years had been regarded as practically 
lost, has now been largely restored to the schools 
and eventually will be entirely so. 

How universal is the conviction that a per- 
manent state endowment is absolutely essential 
to an effective system of school finance is shown 
not only by the fact that every state in the 
union has at one time or another established 
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DR. JOHN J. TIGERT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
(See Page 13.) 


such a fund, but even more by the history of 
school finance in such states as Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and Pennsylvania. Each of 
these states attempted to support a system of 
public schools without establishing a permanent 
state public school fund. Each in time realized 
its error and forthwith took steps to create such 
a fund: Maine and Massachusetts in the early 
part of the 19th century, Vermont in 1904 and 
Pennsylvania as recently as 1915. 

The full importance of state school endow- 
ments will never be realized as long as their 
revenue is distributed according to the anti- 
quated, unscientific and actually disastrous 
methods in vogue today in the majority of our 
states. In most cases these methods cannot be 
changed until drastic legislation has been en- 
acted. In no small number a constitutional 
amendment would be required. The need at the 
present time is for intelligent and courageous 
leadership; intelligence to perceive the errors 
and the remedies; courage to battle the remedies 
into reality. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that if perma- 
nent state endowments are admitted to be essen- 
tial to a sound system of state school finance, 
methods should be devised which will increase 
the principal of these funds as school costs in- 
crease. Such a policy would necessitate the dis- 
covery of new sources of revenue, particularly 
in the case of states which have disposed of all 
their school lands. It is impossible to treat this 
subject here. However it may not be amiss to 
suggest that there are certain types of property 
and certain funds which appear logically to be- 
long not to a single generation, but to successive 
generations. This is strikingly the .case with 
natural resources. It would seem that there 
could be no more logical use of the proceeds of 
the natural resources of a state than to devote 
the same to the permanent school fund. An- 
other logical source would be taxes on inheri- 
tances. Such a disposition of inheritance taxes 
would undoubtedly have beneficent social and 
psychological as well as educational and eco- 
nomie effects, but these are matters with which 
the present account may not deal. Its purpose 
was primarily to present certain highly signifi- 
cant but almost universally unknown facts, un- 
known, no doubt, because for the most part they 
lie buried in state documents which are not only 
uninviting but are frequently characterized by 
confusion, error and misrepresentation. 
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Some few months back the superintendency 
in Mountainview was vacant. 

This town, Mountainview, is located in one 
of the pleasant spots in the state. It is on a 
great river which springs from the snows of 
the mountains. Steep rim-rocks on both sides 
of the valley enclose a strip of land some 
twenty-five miles wide, a strip of wonderful fer- 
tility with rich farms and ranches. Here are 
found the old times, the cattleman, the sheep- 
man, the honyocker. This is a remarkable 
valley—a valley of soft summers and treacher- 
ous winters, a valley of innumerable ditches, 
innumerable paper shacks, innumerable good 
people. It is a part of the Great West. 

To get back to my story. As I said, the office 
of superintendent in Mountainview was vacant. 
The school board was swamped with applica- 
tions. 

Dr. Hewt was chairman of this board and 
also its guiding mind. He and his associates 
began sorting, classifying, and investigating. 
Every one of the candidates was considered 
carefully for it was universally agreed that the 
next to take this position would have to be a 
man who could grow up with the town. After a 
month of work all the applicants were elim- 
inated for one reason or another until only two 
remained. Among all those who tried for the 
job Mr. Harvey Brundye and Mr. John Elder- 
man were the only two who could be considered 
at all available. 

To choose between them was a _ perplexing 
task, for you could not imagine two men more 
different than they. Brundye was a square and 
rugged giant—a colossal worker, a man who 
pushed his measures through with a grim joy of 
conflict. He was outspoken almost to a_ point 
of bluntness. He was honest as one can be and 
totally without fear. 

Elderman, on the other hand, was rather 
small, with thin though pleasing features and a 
mild eye. If you were to see him in a crowd 
you never would take him for the strong execu- 
tive his record showed him to be. 

For a long time the election remained in 
doubt. Then Dr. Hewt proposed that each of 
the two men be invited to come and look over 
the situation and get acquainted with the school 
board. 

The first to accept this invitation was Elder- 
man. He spent two days in Mountainview. 
Even in such a short stay he made a favorable 
impression on the school board and those closely 
associated with them. 

Dr. Hewt went to the station to see Elderman 
off. 

“Mr. Elderman,” he said as they were wait- 
ing for the train, “you would be surprised to 
know how many men are being considered for 
this position besides yourself.” 

“T would imagine,” Elderman answered, “that 
in a promising situation like this one there 
would be a great many.” 

“No. There are not. Besides yourself there 
is only one the board would consider at all. It 
is Superintendent Brundye from K——. What 
is your opinion of him?” 
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Without hesitation Elderman answered. “I 
think he would be a very good man for this 
place. In fact, I do not know of a stronger 
administrator in this state.” 

“Of course, understand, I am not withdrawing 
in his favor.” Elderman finished with a smile. 
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I THINK OF HIM. 


Beside the glowing embers 
Reflected in the pane 
That glistens with the glancing drops 
Of warm Willamette* rain, 
I view the pictures of the past 
That time nor space can dim 
And back across the golden years 
I think again of him. 


I think of him, the builder, 
Whose adequate design 

Was eloquent of future dawns. 
In amplitude of line— 

Of future dawns and daring souls 
Obedient to the gleam 

That wins abundance out of want 
And substance out of dream. 


I think of him, the townsman, 
In optimistic zeal 
Still busy, with the business man, 
To work the common weal. 
Exultant when his neighbors shout, 
“At last we’ve won the day!” 
And proud to share the strife with them 
(And proud of him are they!) 


I think of him, the leader, 
Olympian in scope, 

Enlisting in high purposes 
The men of heart and hope. 

How many lads, in many lands, 
Can pause tonight and say, 

“I had not known the higher path 
Except he showed the way!” 


I think of him, impassive, 
When clamor clanks her gong, 
And rumor rolls her bombs about 
To urge the rout along. 
Alert, receptive, falcon-eyed, 
But balanced and serene, 
He stills the tempest in the mob 
And shames it of its spleen. 


I think of him, the dreamer, 
Inspiring lad and lass 

To view the awful heights of art 
Where saints and sages pass; 

To glimpse in his exalted mood 
And reverential voice 

The majesty of mighty deeds, 
The unavenging choice. 


I think of him in friendship 
How stout a friend and true 
He was and is to all of us, 
To me, dear Jack, and you. 
Not swayed by gusty puffs of praise 
Nor yet by gales of blame; 
Still trusting in our better selves, 
Still loving us the same. 


And we—ah, can we love him less, 
Or here or there he dwell, 

Among the teeming marts of trade 
Or in the cloistered cell? 

His yesterdays were all our own, 
His strength, his grace, his smile; 

Dear friend, in our encircling love 
God keep you all the while. 


Edwin T. Reed. 


*Pronounced Will-ah’-met. 
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A moment later he had boarded the train and 
was gone. 

Brundye came to Mountainview as a guest of 
the school board a week later. Unlike Elderman 
he spent little time getting acquainted with the 
people of the town, but put in a day looking 
over the school. From what little the board saw 
of him they were convinced that he knew his 
business well. 

Dr. Hewt went to the station with Brundye 
when the latter departed for home. 

“Mr. Brundye,” the doctor said, “you will be 
surprised to learn that there is only one man 
seriously considered for the superintendency 
here besides yourself. It is Superintendent 
Elderman of M———. What do you think of 
him ?” 

Brundye thought the matter over a full min 
ute before he answered. 

“That is a very hard question, for it’s no 
credit for a man to take down a competitor. But 
since you expect the truth I will say this. 
Elderman is a strong executive and an adroit 
politician. There is no doubt at all but that he 
would bring this school system up to a high 
standard. Yet I don’t think he would be popular 
in your town. The reason is that he is too much 
infatuated with the non-partisan league. I am 
not saying it is anything I would hold against 
him. I only tell this because you asked.” 

That night the board met. Dr. Hewt made a 
motion and since he was the guiding mind of 
that body, the motion was passed unanimously. 
Superintendent Elderman was elected for a term 
of three years at a handsome salary. 

Dr. Hewt took upon himself the task of writ- 
ing the two men after the board’s decision. In 
his letter to Brundye, he could not help adding 
a shaft which he thought, hit the mark squarely. 
The paragraph I refer to read like this: 

“Tt is only fair to you, Mr. Brundye, to state 
that the decision of the board is not based upon 
any political consideration whatsoever. Our 
schools should not be allied to any political 
creed or religious sect. Furthermore, the right 
of franchise should never be denied to any 
superintendent of schools, any more than to any 
other free citizen.” 

And that is the end of this story. I had in- 
tended it to be an account of some school pest. 
but I find it very hard to probe for a motive in 
human behavior. For that reason I cannot de- 
termine just who is the pest of the story, 
whether Brundye, or Elderman, or Dr. Hewt 
who propounded the test between the two. For 
within a year events took the identical course 
that Brundye had foretold. Elderman made a 
speech to some farmers at a non-partisan meet- 
ing. His remarks were innocuous—I have this 
from a man who heard him—but it was rumored 
around that the superintendent was hand in 
glove with the league and a good many Moun- 
tainview patrons do not like him on that ac 


count. 







































































A year ago the cost of erecting school build- 
ings had risen so high that hardly a school board 
in the country felt it wise to go forward with a 
building program which would relieve over- 
crowded schools. Those buildings which were 
constructed cost from two and a half to four 
times as much as they would have cost before 
the war. But in the past twelve months there 
has taken place the most rapid drop in prices 
which ever occurred in such a brief period in 
this country. The general level of wholesale 
prices has fallen from a point approaching three 
times as high as 1913 prices to a point only 60 
per cent higher than the pre-war level. 


Measuring the Change in Costs. 

Along with the decline in the general level of 
prices there has gone a rapid decline in build- 
ing costs. Diagram 1 shows the extent of the 
recessions which have taken place. Building 
costs are in the main made up of the cost of 
If we know from 
time to time how much materials cost and how 


building materials and wages. 


high wages are we Call tell very closely the gen- 
eral level of the cost of building. Fortunately 
we have for the past few years, and currently 
from month to month, very good figures for the 
cost of building materials and for the wages of 
workers. 

Every month the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics collects figures from many parts 
of the country for the price of lumber, cement, 
brick, glass, structural steel, nails, and other 
materials entering into building to the number 
of about 75. The prices are averaged, weighing 
each according to its importance, and all are 
computed in terms of percentages, taking the 
figures for 1913 as the base, 100 per cent. For 
the line on the diagram called cost of materials 
two of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ groups, 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—tThe author of this paper made an 
important survey of school building costs in 1920 and pre- 
sented it to the National Education Association at Salt 
Lake, Utah. A copy of the study appeared in the SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL for January, 1921. 

The author is at present head of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Bank for the New York Dis- 
trict and was formerly Associate Director of the Educa- 
tional Department of the Russell Sage Foundation. During 
the war he was assistant to the Chief Statistician of the 
A. E. F. with the rank of Major. 





BUILDING COSTS IN 1921 


W. Randolph Burgess, New York, N. Y. 


lumber and building materials, and metals and 
metal products, were combined. The same 
agency collects figures from time to time on the 
wages received by workers in the building trades 
and these figures, together with compilations 
published by the American Contractor have been 
plotted in the curve on the diagram which shows 
“wages.” The wage curve represents the aver- 
age wages of eight kinds of building artisans 
and three kinds of building laborers in ten 
large cities. As in the case of materials, these 
wages have been turned into percentages, taking 
the averages for the year 1913 as the base, 100 
per cent. 

Between the line for cost of materials and 
that for wages is drawn one to represent the 
total cost of building. This line is a little 
uiearer to the cost of materials’ line than to the 
wage line because in the past few years the cost 
of materials has constituted about 60 per cent of 
the total cost of building. 


The line for the total cost of building rose in 
1919 to a point about twice as high as in 1913, 
and in 1920 soared to a point more than two and 
a half times as high. In the latter months of 
1920 the cost of materials began to drop and 
with it in lesser degree the total cost of build- 
ing. By March, 1921, building materials were 
at a point about twice as high as 1913 figures. 
Wages showed as yet very few recessions. In 


rare instances cuts have been made; in a great 


almost together at a point abeut 100 per cent 
above 1913 levels. In other words building ac- 
cording to the diagram now costs about twice as 
much as before the war. The decline from the 
highest point is about 65 points or 25 per cent 
of the highest figures reached. 

Actual Costs in New York. 

An inquiry was recently made by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the results pub- 
lished in their Monthly Review of Credit and 
Business Conditions concerning the present cost 
of constructing different kinds of buildings as 
compared with the cost in 1914 and in 1920. 
The bank secured from a considerable number 
of architects and contractors computations based 
on actual bids for similar types of buildings in 
1914, 1920 and the spring of 1921. While the 
figures show a considerakle range because of 
ditferent kinds of materials used and different 
conditions as to excavations, the purchase and 
shipment of material, and the supply and effi- 
ciency of workers, the declines from the high 
point which different types of construction show 
are remarkably uniform. The decrease in costs 
from the high point in 1920 to April, 1921, was 
between 19 and 27 per cent. The figures are 
shown in Table 1, which gives costs in 1920 and 
1921 as percentages of 1914 costs. 

New York School Buildings. 

The figures for the city publie school were 
furnished by Mr. ©. B. J. Snyder, architect of 
the New York City Board of Education. In 


TABLE 1. CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


Type of Building 


High Class Elevator Apartment................. 
Medium Class Non-elevator Apartment.......... 
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many cases cuts had been proposed; but as a 
whole the wages in the building trades have held 
up longer than in most other industries. As a 
result the three lines in the diagram have come 


Per cent. 
Decline 1920 
High to April, 


Highest 
Costs 1920 


April 
Costs 1921 


(1914 Costs 1921 

100 Per Cent) 
275 210 24 
230 180 22 
375 275 27 
225 170 24 
220 165 25 
350 285 19 


1920 and 1921 school building costs tended to be 
somewhat higher in comparison with 1914 levels 
than was the case with most other types of 
This is partly due to the fact that 
the school figures reflect not simply changes in 


buildings. 


building costs, but also some changes in the 
quality of building. 


For the change in costs 
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DIAGRAM 1—The price of building materials, wages in building trades, and 
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the cost of building expressed as percentage of average figures for 1913. 
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DIAGRAM 2— Wholesale commodity prices and the’ cost of building expressed 
as percentage of the average figures for 1913. 
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since the early fall of 1920, however, an exact 
comparison is possible because in the case of 
three buildings early bids were so high that new 
bids were called for a few months later. In the 
ease of Public School 115, Manhattan, bids were 
opened on three dates as follows: 
TABLE 2. COST PER CUBIC FOOT OF 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL -115, MANHATTAN, ACCORD- 


ING TO BIDS OPENED AT THREE 
DATES. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


In the interpretation of these tables it should 
be remembered that the figures in different years 
include buildings of widely different types. 
There have been important improvements in 
There have 
been changes in the relation of cubiture of 
‘Fhe fig- 
ures are affected by changes in kind of building 


construction during the period. 
building and number of pupils housed. 


as well as changes in cost of building. 
{t is nevertheless true, that the cost of these 


Date Low Bid Average Bid = school buildings has gone up in much the same 
Sept. 1, 1920.......... 80 cents 87 cents or ear ae 
Jan. 28, 1921.......... 73 cents 716 cents way as the curve for the general cost of building 
| "aa 66 cents 71 cents shown in diagram 1. It is natural that the fig- 

TABLE 3. COST IN CENTS PER CUBIC 
FOOT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS CON- 
STRUCTED IN CLEVELAND, i913 TO 
APRIL, 1921. 

Elements 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
CE CK ane cases 8.1 8.1 8.7 11.1 13.5 15.0 19.4 22.8 19.9 
ae 3.0 3.2 4.5 7.1 a8 9.2 11.6 21.9 9.2 
Iron and Steel..... 1.3 5 9 1.6 1.8 2.3 1.7 2.0 2.0 
a 1.1 8 9 1.0 1.1 1.4 1.9 4.4 2.0 
Ss a 6-0:k0 > woe 2.5 1.9 2.3 3.6 4.9 7.3 11.7 11.7 6.8 
Plumbing ......... 9 1.2 1.3 2.0 2.6 4.2 5.1 6.4 2.7 
Se 2 . 6 1.4 1.0 1.2 2.0 1.5 1.7 

Se 17.1 16.1 19.2 27.8 32.6 40.7 53.5 70.7 44.3 


January bids were thus 10 to 12 per cent less 
than September bids and March bids nearly 20 
per cent less. On two other buildings the bids 
opened in 1920 were so high that they were not 
accepted and the buildings later readvertised. 
In the ease of Public School 57, Queens, bids 
were opened on Sept. 9, 1920, and on Feb. 14, 
1921. The low bid on the first date was 78.5 
cents per cubic foot and on the second date 62.6 
cents per cubic foot, a decline of 20 per cent. 
On Publie School 60 in the Bronx, there was a 
shorter period between the bids, from October 
18 to February 2, and the decline was 6 per cent. 
From these figures it is clear that by ine end of 
March the cost of school buildings in New York 
City was down about 20 per cent from the peak 
reached last September. 

Costs in Cleveland. 

Mr. W. R. MeCornack, the school architect 
of the City of Cleveland, has prepared figures 
which make it possible to bring up to date two 
tables which the writer published last year in 
his monograph on “Trends of School Costs.” 
Mr. MeCornack has computed the cost of the 
school buildings constructed in Cleveland since 
1913 under major 
Table 3 the cost per cubic foot of all the build- 
ings constructed each year is shown under these 
classifications. The total cost of building rose 
from 17 cents per cubic foot in 1913 to 71 cents 
in 1920. For 1921 the figures are computed 
from the cost of three buildings for all of which 
the contracts were let late in February or in 
March. These three show a cost per cubic foot 
of 44 cents, a reduction of more than one-third 
from the 1920 total. 

In order to bring into comparison the in- 
creases and decreases in this table, all of the 
figures have been computed as percentages tak- 
ing as 100 per cent the figures for 1913. The 
results are given in Table 4. 

, TABLE 4. 


seven classifications. In 


ures should run somewhat higher in 1919 and 
1920. On a rising market every contractor had 
to make allowance for price changes, for scarcity 
and inefficiency of labor, for difficulty in seeur- 
ing materials at any price, for transportation 
delays. When prices turned the corner and 
started down these conditions were reversed. 
Price changes favor the contractor, there is a 
larger supply of more efficient labor, materials 
ure easier to get, and transportation delays have 
been largely overcome. 
What Will Happen Next? 

Many school boards are asking whether they 
should build now or wait for still lower prices. 
The level of 
months will depend upon the general level of 
prices and Some light is therefore 
thrown on the problem by diagram 2 which 
brings into comparison the index of building 


building costs in the next few 


wages. 


costs which was shown in diagram 1 and the in- 
dex number for wholesale commodity prices 
compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics each month from the prices of 327 
commodities of all kinds from meat to nails. 
Both lines are shown as percentages, taking the 
average figures for 1913 as 100 per cent. The 
cost of building rose later than wholesale prices, 
and has not declined as rapidly. 

There is general agreement among economic 
writers that the most abrupt fall in prices has 
come to an end. The rate of decline shown by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index number 
has been noticeably slowing down in the past 
few months. The next process would appear to 
be one of readjustment in which the prices of 
different kinds of commodities will tend to seek 
a more nearly common level. It is probable 
then that in the next few months the curves for 
wholesale prices in general and the cost of build- 
ing will come nearer together. 

The real question is whether the lines will 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT OF 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED 
IN CLEVELAND, 1913 TO APRIL, 1921, IN 
PERCENTAGES OF FIGURES FOR 1913. 


Elements 1913 1914 1915 1916 
EE hk vk bb oe aee o's 100 99 107 136 
a sc oa 5 0 100 107 151 237 
Iron and Steel ...... 100 39 69 123 
ES os 55 60 2b 00 100 73 82 91 
ES 5566 ¢,000% 06 100 76 92 144 
EE 'es:4''s's 66 0 0 ¢ 100 133 144 222 
TS 6 wes bt ceseee 100 200 300 700 

ED at niaite eb 00 100 94 112 163 


In 1920 schools were costing four times as 
much as in 1913. The greatest percentage in- 
creases were in finish and in the mechanical 
work, heating, plumbing, and wiring. 


'Ruaesell Sage Foundation, New York City. 


1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
166 184 238 281 246 
258 307 387 730 307 
139 177 131 154 154 
100 127 173 400 182 
196 292 468 468 272 
289 467 567 711 300 
500 600 1000 750 850 
191 238 313 413 259 


tend to converge at the higher or at the lower 
level. A good many able economists today be- 
lieve that the trend of prices will be upward 
They believe that the 
depression through which we have been passing 


for the next few months. 


has forced many prices far below reasonable 
levels and with better times which are upon us 
these prices will rebound. In the matter of 
building it is pointed out that there is such a 
tremendous need to be filled that once building 
starts in earnest prices are bound to rise. 

On the other side of the argument are the fol- 
lowing facts. the building trades 
have, as this is being written, hardly been low- 


Wages in 


cred at all, but before this article has been 
printed it is probable that negotiations now 
under way will have resulted in considerable re- 
ductions in many centers. In many other trades 
and industries workers have accepted reductions 
of from 10 to 20 per cent and sooner or later 
some reductions will take place among the build- 
ing trades. 

While prices of some materials are close to 
pre-war levels and might tend to rise with a 
brisker demand, many other materials are still 
selling at higher prices than can maintain after 
stocks of high priced goods have been liquidated 
and wage cuts have gone into effect. Any low- 
ering of transportation charges would be a fur- 
ther influence in lowering the price of building 
materials. 

In the light of these facts the writer inclines 
to the belief that the general level of building 
costs has not yet reached its lowest point. A 
statement which is true, however, of the average 
level of building costs may not be true of par- 
ticular types of buildings or in particular local- 
ities. For the school board contemplating build- 
ing there is no recourse but to watch building 
prices with the greatest care, to keep in touch 
with a thoroughly reliable architect, and to form 
its judgment in the light both of general price 
tendencies and the particular circumstances of 
its own situation. The school architect should 
be able to provide the board from month to 
month with diagrams and tables such as those 
accompanying this article, but applying to par- 
ticular localities rather than the country as a 
whole. An index of the cost of building mate- 
rials is given newspaper release about the 20th 
of each month by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The same bureau publishes 
wage figures in its Monthly Labor Review. The 
American Contractor also. quotes the wages of 
building artisans and laborers for a long list of 
cities each month. With figures such as these 
before it the school board is equipped to con- 
sider new building undertakings and to decide 
upon its course of action. 


A HELP? 

Teachers in the larger cities of the eastern 
states received recently a circular letter offering 
very generous loans to tide them over the vaca- 
The editor of The School Index of 
Cincinnati, who received one of these circulars, 
wrote to the altruistic lender asking for a loan 
of $600 for a period of six months. In reply he 
receive’ the following letter from the attorney 
of the lender: 

“In reply to your inquiry of today, $50 is the 
largest loan Mr, ———— 
teacher this year. 


tion season. 


- intends to make any 
However, he has given me 
permission to make an additional personal loan 
over this amount to any teacher I care to. 

“T can secure a loan of $50 from Mr. —-——— 
about July 1, at a cost of $13, payable in three 
installments of $21 each, due on or before Octo- 
ber 5, November 5 and December 5. If desired, 
I am also willing to loan $50 more myself on 
similar terms. Of course the loans can be taken 
out earlier or later, if desired, the cost depend- 
ing upon the length of time they run. 

“All business is between ourselves and our 
patrons only; consequently there is absolutely 
no publicity attached to any transaction 

“Any further information desired will be 


gladly furnished. 
(Concluded on Page 119) 
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Needed: A National School Board Platform 


Clarence E. Howell, Director of Industrial Arts, Lincoln, Neb. 


The united militarism of the German nation 
was fostered by a systematic, thorough educa- 
tional campaign carried on for forty years or 
more through the state schools and universities. 
The debacle of Bolshevism in Russia was made 
possible by the ignorance and lack of education 
of the common people. The one is an example 
of the misuse of public education, the other of 
the results attendant upon an inadequate public 
school system. 

How are we in America utilizing the great 
forces of public school education? Upon our 
use or-abuse of them today will depend the 
thought and the character of the nation of to- 
morrow. We have neither the militaristic doc- 
trines of Germany nor the Bolshevistic igno- 
rance of Russia, but our schools must be made 
more than merely negative, they must become 
an active, positive force for the fostering, up- 
building, and maintaining of our democracy. 

That they have to some extent failed in this 
in the past cannot be consistently denied in the 
light of the facts brought out by our participa- 
tion in the war. The statistics on health and 
illiteracy made available by the examinations 
under. the draft law are forcing upon our atten- 
tion many things which our leading educators 
have been trying for some years to tell us. 

We have frequently criticised the teachers in 
our schools, the school plant, the lack of sal- 
aries, the courses of study, and many other 
phases as they came to our notice from time to 
time. Back of all these outward things there 
must be some cause, some primal source of re- 
sponsibility which we have not yet fully sensed. 

Wherein, then, lies the really fundamental 
error in the conduct of our present school sys- 
tems? Is the teacher really the “weakest link,” 
as one writer puts it? Can it be that we are 
without intelligent educational leadership in 
America? Do we lack the wealth upon which 
to draw in financing our schools? Or are these 
merely evidences of a faulty administrative re- 
lationship resultant from old methods and old 
ideals carried over into modern times ? 

Possibly a consideration of the following in- 
cidents taken from actual experiences of pro- 
fessional schoolmen will help to throw some 
light on the question: 

1. Bids were obtained, upon blueprint speci- 
fications, for twenty manual training work 
benches. Two bids were received, one from a 
local firm and one from out of town. The local 
bid was fifty cents per bench cheaper, but, after 
careful investigation, the shop supervisor be- 
came convinced that this firm did not have the 
facilities to enable them to live up to the speci- 
fications. He therefore recommended to the 
purchasing committee of the school board that 
the higher bid be accepted. They disregarded 
his recommendation, ignored the superintendent 
of schools, and awarded the contract to the local 
frm. The benches were delivered the day be- 
fore the Christmas holidays began. They were 
stacked in a school shop without being uncrated. 
When they were unpacked two weeks later, it 
was found that many of the tops had opened in 
large cracks for their full length, and that the 
cabinets underneath had warped and twisted so 
that when the bolts were shot in the locks of the 
drawers the drawers could still be pulled in and 
out without hindrance. The make of vise pro- 
vided, and the general construction were -en- 
tirely contrary to specifications. The benches 
were not usable, and had to be replaced. Thus, 
because of a local political and purchasing com- 


mittee system, in which the board did all of the 
buying and ignored the professional educators 
concerned, and because of the ostensible saving 
of fifty cents per bench, on a total of twenty 
benches, or a sum of ten dollars, the boys in that 
high school were deprived of shopwork for 
almost an entire school year. 

2. A city was planning the erection of some 
dozen or more new school buildings, each of 
which was to contain a manual training shop. 
Instead of obtaining the advice of an expert in 
that line, the board determined the plans them- 
selves, in consultation with an architect. Re- 
sult, a series of shops having inadequate floor 
space, and with proportions such that what floor 
space there was frequently could not be used to 
the best advantage. 

3. <A superintendent of schools gathered de- 
tained information as to teachers’ salaries. One 
member of the board constituted the “commit- 
tee on salaries.” After the superintendent had 
tabulated his information and reached his own 
conclusions as to what increases should be 
granted, he was compelled to spend hour after 
hour, day after day, first with the above “com- 
mittee,” and later with the entire board, going 
over with them the administrative details in- 
volved, before he was finally able to get through 
a modified and extremely conservative program 
of salary increases. 

4. A board of education agreed to the estab- 
lishment of a four year technical course in a 
large high school. They caused this fact to be 
announced, and a printed course of study to be 
published. Boys were encouraged to enter the 
course, and to buy tools and other equipment 
for it. Announcement was made that the wood- 
working shop and the mechanical drawing room 
would be equipped for the first year’s work, and 
that the forge, machine shop, and foundry 
would be added in the succeeding years as the 
course called for them. An expert was hired 
at a high salary to supervise the building up 
of the content of the work. So much for the 
plan. 

The realization of it turned out as follows: 
The forge shop was equipped one year behind 
schedule. Then, when the time came to in- 
stall equipment in the machine shop and 
foundry, the board announced that it had failed 
to provide the money, did not have it, and hence 
would be obliged to abandon the completion of 
the shops as per schedule. In other words, they 
had been running the schools on a _ hand-to- 
mouth plan, and had failed to look ahead. Thus 
the entire technical course as inaugurated be- 
came abortive, and the many boys who had en- 
tered it in good faith were bitterly disappointed. 
They were obliged, after two years of effort, to 
re-arrange their entire school program. In this 
case the superintendent’s hands had been ef- 
fectually tied by the board’s failure to provide 
funds to back a proposal which they had orig- 
inally accepted and fully approved. 

5. In a certain city the shop supervisor was 
not consulted in the planning of new shops, even 
after he had made specific request that he be, 
but was forced to accept the shop rooms as pro- 
vided by the board in consultation with their 
architect. Thus they reserved to themselves the 
decision in matters which they knew little or 
nothing about, and compelled school experts to 
accept rooms which were entirely unsuited to 
the purpose in mind. 
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6. A forge shop installation was made under 
the supervision of an architect hired by the 
board, rather than upon advice by those who 
were later going to have to use it. When the 
shop was put into use there developed imme- 
diate and constant trouble due to a large ac- 
cumulation of gas and smoke in the room. 
Finally, this was traced to the fact that the 
escape duct from the forges had an entrance 
which was only half as large as the exhaust 
opening of the fan which was supposed to draw 
out the smoke. In addition to this the duet 
made several abrupt turns, and actually dropped 
straight down for eight or ten feet in one place, 
instead of following a gradual upward slope 
so as to provide the natural draft which would 
have helped to clear it out. The correction of 
this error cost the board several hundred dol- 
lars, and was only brought about after two 
years of agitation on the part of the administra- 
tion, during all of which time the boys had 
been working -in the shop under exceedingly 
unhealthful conditions. 

7. One county purchased two hundred or 
more manual training work benches of an in- 
ferior type, and proportionately the same num- 
ber of domestic science tables of a like make. 
After this they hired their supervisors for both 
subjects. It was then too late to secure the 
benefit of the experience of these trained super- 
visors in the making of these important orig- 
inal purchases. Th‘s is another illustration of 
the outgrowth of the policy of the board doing 
the purchasing, instead of leaving it to their 
hired experts. 

8. A position was promised, and secured, as 
teacher of shop work in a large city high school, 
through “pull” with a member of the board of 
education, rather than through application to 
the superintendent of schools. 


It will be observed that all of these incidents 
came about largely as a result of the habitual 
customary interference of the various boards of 
education in matters which should properly have 
been entirely outside their authority. To allow 
a school board, made up as it is of specialists 
in other lines, to render supposedly expert opin- 
ion on the details of establishing and maintain- 
ing a school system, is comparable to permitting 
a stock broker to draw the plans for building a 
tunnel under the English Channel. Each of 
these is an engineering problem in the fullest 
sense of the word. Such problems should be 
entrusted only to experts, trained and _prac- 
t'ced in their professions. 

One writer of an educational article has said 
of the New York city board of education, “The 
board of education refused to employ married 
women.” Is not this a typical example of the 
calibre of action which has too often been 
blamed upon our school superintendents, rather 
than upon the school board which was responsi- 
ble for it? 

This country has altogether too many school 
superintendents who have wasted numberless 
hours working to overcome the shortsightedness, 
officiousness, selfish stubbornness, and jealous 
meddlesomeness of some school board members. 
Superintendents should be free from worries of 
this kind, free to devote their time and talent 
to the real development of the school plant and 
the curricula. Limit the budgets allowed them 
on which to run the schools through the year, if 
you will, but at least do them the justice of 
permitting them to use that budget freely to 
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secure the best results, once its amount is deter- 
mined. As it is, many superintendents cannot 
plan ahead logically a program of school activi- 
ties for the year, simply because the board in- 
sists that it must have each step as it is taken 
brought before them from week to week for 
their approval, or, worse yet, for the various 
board committees to handle and administer 
themselves. The natural result is that funds ar 
spent here and there in a more or less hit and 
miss fashion, and often there seems to be a lack 
of orderly development in the spending of school 
appropriations. 

We cannot consistently blame the educators 
of this country for the shortcomings of our 
schools. They have been preaching an ad- 
vanced doctrine for years, and practicing it, 
wherever they have had a reasonable chance. 
We, as citizens, should untie their hands, give 
them school boards which will act similarly to 
a board of directors representing the sharehold- 
ers in a business corporation, and then demand 
results. We should insist that the details of the 
technique of education be turned over to experts 
who are trained in their profession. 

Why shouldn’t a superintendent of schools be 
given authority wherewith to get results? Why 
shouldn’t we give him a fair field, and then hold 
him responsible? That’s what we do when it 
is a matter of efficiency in making money, that’s 
the ideal organization policy of the big business 
getters. Are our schools of less importance to 
us than the department stores and the automo- 
bile factories? Or must it always be, as so 
often in the past, that the public’s business is 
nobody’s business ? 

Give the superintendent the right to choose 
his workers, to pay them what he must to retain 
them. Judge him by the total quality of the 
output he secures in the schools, not by petty 
details. Making good is his concern, let’s give 
him a fair show at it. If he fails, then it’s time 
to give someone else a trial, but let’s not throttle 
him before he starts, as we have frequently done 
in the past. 

What must we honestly think of the efficiency 
of an organization which requires each detail 
with reference to each school building in the 
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city to go through the hands of some one mem- 
ber of the board before action can be taken, 
holds meetings every week, delegates authority 
to standing committees, and has all warrants 
signed by three members? Furthermore, the 
superintendent must have the approval of the 
board as to each teacher hired or “fired.” Can 
you imagine the executive head of a large auto- 
mobile plant calling together the board of direc- 
tors to confirm his hiring of a night watchman, 
or the dismissal of a water boy? Efficient busi- 
ness does not waste the time of its executives 
and directors over such details of administra- 
tion. Don’t we want efficiency in the conduct 
of our schools? 

Is it the superintendent’s business to spend 
a large share of his time educating the board of 
education, or to spend it in seeing to the educa- 
tion of our children in the schools under his 
direction? In the past he has often been forced 
into being occupied largely with the former 
task, to the neglect of the latter. For two days 
previous to the aforementioned weekly meeting 
of the board, the superintendent is likely to be 
busy preparing statistics as to some purely exe- 
cutive, professional function upon which he 
must secure the approval of the board, lest some 
should be offended if he did not consult them. 
Then for a day or two after the meeting he is 
recovering from the strain of having tried to 
make the board familiar with details which they 
did not understand, has no basis for under- 
standing, and finally, as likely as not, pretended 
to understand merely because they did not wish 
to appear stupid. After such a program, how 
much time has the superintendent left out of 
the week for really constructive work in and 
with his schools ¢ 

In the interests of efficiency in our public 
schools we should adopt a “national school board 
platform” involving the following principles: 

1. No standing committees. 
mittees to be dismissed as soon as they have ac- 
complished the purpose for which they were 
appointed. 

2. Regular school board meetings not oftener 
than quarterly, with special meetings at the call 
of the president, and upon request of the super- 
intendent. 


Special com- 


3. The board of education to act as a board 
of directors only, on a plan similar to that used 
in the conduct of successful business corpora- 
tions. This to involve: 

(a) The appointment of a superintendent, 
The board to have the right of recall at any 
time previous to the expiration of his term of 
office, after a public preferment of charges, and 
a public hearing. 

(b) The board to have no further appointive 
powers, i. e., the superintendent to have absgo- 
lute powers of appointment and dismissal of all 
subordinate school employes, just as in any 
business corporation. 

(c) All expenditures for all purposes to be 
made upon the budget system plan, i. e., the 
superintendent to present annual requests and 
estimates for the expenditures of the ensuing 
year, together with a full statement of the pur- 
poses thereof. The board to consider carefully, 
and authorize or reject each budget as a whole, 
thereby approving or disapproving the general 
purposes of the superintendent’s policies. 

(d) The details of expenditure under each 
budget, and the approval of the same, to be ab- 
solutely within the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent after the above yearly authorization 
by the board. All checks to be signed by him, 
and countersigned by the treasurer of the 
board, each check to clearly indicate the budget 
under which it is issued, and to be free from 
protest so long as a balance remains in that 
fund. 

(e) The board to require the superintendent 
to furnish a bond. The board also to arrange 
for a yearly audit of the superintendent’s ae- 
counts by a disinterested company, and for the 
publication of the same in detail. 

The time has come when we should see to it 
by law that our schools are emancipated from 
the disastrous non-professional interference of 
officious school boards, well meaning though 
that interference may often be. This is far too 
vital a matter to be left to chance. Until we 
do so legislate, we must expect to see many of 
our public schools continue to be operated along 
amateurish, 
lines. 


non-expert, and non-progressive 


FINANCING THE HIGH SCHOOL 


J. H. Bradley, State Agricultural High School, Velva, North Dakota 


High Schools Must Have Increased Revenue. 

There are four chief reasons why high schools 
must have permanently increased revenue. They 
are as follows: First: Salaries of teachers have 
been raised on the average a hundred per cent 
above the 1914-1915 level, and they will stabil- 
ize at this new level. Second: The cost of equip- 
ment is certain to be higher in the future than 
it has been at any time in the past. Third: 
Enrollment will continue to increase at a rapid 
rate during the next twenty years or more. 
Fourth: The future will demand, as an Ameri- 
can ideal, that every boy and girl shall have a 
high school education as life equipment. 

Salaries Will Stabilize at New Level. 

Superintendents, principals, high school teach- 
ers and school board members, whose experiences 
carry them back to 1914-1915, will remember 
that very good high school teachers could be 
secured from the state university at $70 and 
$75 a month, or $675 a year. Often they were 
secured with experience in teaching, at this fig- 
ure as a beginning salary. In the North Dakota 
high school manual, for August, 1917, will be 





Read before the Secondary Section Northwest Eduea 
tional Conference at Minot, North Dakota, April 21st, 
1921. 


found this statement, on page 20: “The salary 
of high school assistants shall not be less than 
$70 a month and more is recommended.” Today 
the minimum salary law of North Dakota which 
becomes effective July, 1921, states that the 
minimum for college graduates without experi- 
ence shall be $1,300 and that there shall be five 
annual increases of not less than $50 each. This 
means that from 1917 to 1921 we have jumped 
from a minimum salary of $630 to $1,300. 
Again, the new standards set by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools states: “Any school that pays less than 
at least one hundred per cent more than the 
average 1914-15 salary will not be allowed to 
classify in the North Central Association.” 
hese higher salaries have come to stay and 
school authorities may as well come to look at 
The salaries are none 
too high for real teachers. A community has 
not enough wealth to fully repay such teachers 
for their services. 


the issue as it stands. 


The chief problem of school 
administrators is to eliminate teachers 
from the profession who are not of the best 


those 


type; to elevate the profession and to give the 
boys and girls a better education, better equip- 


ment for life. The United States recognized 
the value of education during the war; the boys 
and girls now ready for high school training are 
recognizing it in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore. Let the adults in the community properly 
recognize its value and provide the best teachers 
available and the best school equipment. 
More Money Needed for Equipment. 

The price of school equipment has increased 
from two hundred to five hundred per cent dur- 
ing the last five years, and while there is a 
slight reaction toward the pre-war price basis 
as yet it represents no real reduction. In fact, 
no real reduction can come in the next several 
There is too great a shortage of labor in 
the world, due to the war. Then overhead costs 
must help pay for the late war, an enormous 
sum, which will keep prices up. Finally, indus- 
try lacks the efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution which it had before the war and these 
elements will not be regained immediately. 


years. 


Besides the higher prices for all lines of 
equipment, school authorities must be prepared 
to meet a demand for much more of equipment 
due to greatly increased enrollments and the 
addition of varied lines of practical work Voca- 
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tional subjects call for expensive type of equip- 
ment. In the future, the budget for equipment 
will need to be doubled, trebled and even more, 
if sufficient revenue can be found without load- 
ing the community with a burden that will 
check its normal development. 

Enrollment Has Increased by 3,000 Students. 

In 1890 North Dakota had five high schools 
with a total enrollment of 201 students; in 1918 
the enrollment in the high schools had reached 
12,816 students, and this year there is enrolled 
above 14,457. The increase last year over two 
years ago was approximately 300 students; the 
increase this year over last is approximately 
3,000 students. This is only a slight indication 
of the increase that will come in the next ten 
years; the rising tide has only started to come 
in. 

It is only the last year that the colleges and 
universities began to feel the effects of increased 
enrollment. The higher institutions of learning 
have found—to their sorrow in some instances 
—that the institution which is not protected 
with a flexible income to take care of an in- 
erease will readily find itself “on the rocks” 
financially. Enrollment increases are coming 
and no one can, or cares to, stop them. But it 
means this that where we have been taking care 
of one student in the past we must be ready to 
eare for ten, twenty, fifty or even five hundred, 
in the future. All this will call for greatly in- 
creased revenue. 

Solution in Four Avenues of Revenue. 

All these facts mean increased revenue which 
can come through four avenues, two of which 
have never been utilized to any great extent by 
high schools in the past. These avenues are 
taxation, state subsidy and state assistance 
through laws, federal subsidy, and incidental 
student fees. 

System Too Big for Taxation Machinery. 

Our present state tax law and tax machinery 
were formulated during the early history of our 
state and provided support for a state.educa- 
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tional system, which was adequate at that time, 
but is by far inadequate for present educational 
needs. Thr rughout the early history of state- 
hood, the one principal part of our educational 
Little or no 
thought was given to high school education and 


system was the common schools. 


little or no provision was made in the machinery 
of taxation to support a high school system such 
as we have today. 

Such high schools as did exist taught subjects 
in classrooms practically devoid of furniture, 
and no thought was given to the need of labora- 
tories and no extensive laboratories existed. Up 
to within the last twenty years, such labora- 
tories as have existed were merely instructors’ 
demonstration tables; no equipment to any ex- 
furnished for student 
Within the last twenty years have come 
physical 


tent being 
work. 
the extensive 


laboratory 


chemical 
laboratories, home economics laboratory, manual 


laboratories, 


training shops, agricultural shops and trade vo- 
cational shops. These call for investments in 
costly types of equipment. This, together with 
increased enrollment, has necessitated larger ex- 
penditures of money. 

In education we have passed through a stage 
that in the industrial 
world, wherein they passed from the stage of 


somewhat similar to 
small hand machinery to large power machinery, 
or from the small scale to large scale produc- 
tion. That is, in education, we have passed from 
small seale to large scale production. 

In each community we must come to realize 
that our educational institution maintained in 
that community, is going to require more money 
to maintain and operate it than we have ex- 
We cannot look 


for a reduction of taxation, but rather, perhaps 


pended at any preceding time. 
an increase of taxation locally. Our machinery 
of taxation, if amended at all, and it should be 
amended, must provide for more revenue for 
high schools. 
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The State Vitally Concerned. 

The state of North Dakota is interested in 
our educational system for two main reasons, 
one, is to provide a high type of citizenship, the 
other, is to provide for and stimulate the indus- 
trial and agricultural development of our state. 
While the state in the past has given as much 
financial aid as could be expected to high 
schools, in the future it must plan to give more 
financial aid in the way of state subsidy. 
Incidental Student Fees a Source of Revenue. 

In each locality some families are deriving 
material benefit from the local high school with- 
out giving any financial aid to the maintenance 
of that institution, through the present taxing 
machinery. We need some type of per capita 
tax which will reach those cases and give them 
an opportunity to make an investment in the 
local high school. Such a tax will tend to pro- 
mote more interest and cooperation on the part 
of parents and should insure better work from 
pupils. 

Public higher institutions are using incidental 
students’ fees as one of the means of securing 
revenue. The amount they derive therefrom 
anges from one and one-half per cent to fifty 
per cent of their total income. The average of 
public higher institutions is twenty-two and one- 
half per cent, private higher institutions on the 
average derive fifty-four per cent of their income 
from incidental student fees. 

Why not arrange a schedule of incidental 
student fees to be universally charged by our 
high schools and to provide an income of per- 
haps between five to ten per cent of the total 
income of the high schools? It might be sug- 
gested that the incidental student fees should 
provide from five to ten per cent; federal gov- 
ernment give a subsidy sufficient to provide 
from ten per cent to 15 per cent; the state sub- 
sidy should be sufficient to provide from twenty- 
five to thirty per cent, and the balance of ap- 
proximately fifty per cent should be raised by 
direct taxation. 


Cost Accounting and Budgeting in a Small.City 


. Isaac Doughton, Superintendent of Schools, Phoenixville, Penna. 


The School Board Journal and other maga- 
zines of school administration have recently con- 
tained many articles on cost accounting and 
budgeting in schools. On the part of super- 
intendents and board members this 
growing realization of the importance of the 
subject. Our school expenditures have reached 
the stupendous total of $700,000,000. This is 
surely a sum that warrants and demands a most 
careful and systematic accounting by school 
officers. 

Aside from the general increase in cost due 
to the general rise in prices of all things that 
enter into the school work, the very great in- 
erease of cost in education is due to other 
causes that fall into two classes. One class may 
be roughly dominated the causes due to exten- 
sive changes in the work of the schools. En- 
forcement of compulsory education laws, reduc- 
tion of elimination in schools, enrichment of 
curriculum, Americanization work in 
and many other activities have broadened the 
scope of public school work. School enrollment 
has greatly increased in consequence of these 


shows a 


schools, 


extensions, and the costs have mounted. 

The second class of causes for increased cost 
of schools may be denominated the causes due 
to intensive changes in the work of the schools. 
Education has rapidly claimed recognition as a 
science. Whatever may be said of the good 
work done by schools of the past it is true that 
the schools of today seek to give a more thor- 


ough training for our complex life than the 
The effort to educate in- 
tensively as well as extensively requires equip- 
ment and various aids that were not needed be- 
fore and teachers more thoroughly trained and 
skilled. This, of course, adds greatly to the cost 
of the schools. 


schools of yesterday. 


The better results of these more costly schools 
are not always easily seen by the public from 
whom the money must come. Hence it is be- 
coming necessary for school officers to make 
the dollar work harder than ever, and to be 
ready to explain clearly and definitely just how 
the public’s money is used. This has led, there- 
fore, to systems of accounting whereby exact 
“an be determined for the various units 
in a school system and various phases of its 
work, so that future needs can be determined 
more clearly in the light of past accomplish- 
ments. 


costs 


The development of cost accounting has also 
been affected by the need of standardization of 
cost reporting in order that comparisons may 
be made. Education in all stages is essentially 
a short-cutting of experience. We seek to profit 
by the experience of others without making the 
But it has proved difficult 
in the matter of school expenditures to inter- 
pret and apply the experience of others because 
of the absence of a uniform classification of 
Even comparisons of expenditures 
within a single system from year to year were 


same costly errors. 


school costs. 


often not possible because there was no uni- 
formity or permanency in classification. 

This has been especially true of the smaller 
school systems. In large systems the aggregate 
expense of schoels and the aggregate saving that 
might result from any measure of economy are 
more spectacular than in the smaller systems. 
In large systems, moreover, the large organiza- 
tion makes possible a more refined division of 
labor. Special accounting officers can be given 
full charge of the financial work and they can 
specialize upon it. In small systems, on the 
other hand, the financial problem is not so large 
or so involved as to require the full time of 
even a single officer. Hence it must be handled 
as one of several problems by officers that must, 
in a sense, be multiplex experts. 

The Superintendent’s Responsibility. 

It is the writer’s conviction that the superin- 
tendent of schools should know more about his 
system than anyone else, whether in the board 
or out of it, ean know; and that when board 
members or teachers or citizens want to know 
anything about the system they should naturally 
turn to the superintendent for the information 
or advice and not be disappointed. Such local 
educational “omniscience” may be impracticable 
in a large system; but in a small system it is 
certainly reasonable to expect that the superin- 
tendent shall inspire a feeling of confidence and 
power through his mastery of the details of his 
system and his grasp of every phase of its work. 








ne 
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Unless he is new to his system, he surely should 
know more than anyone else about its present 
and its future; even though he may not know 
much of its past. 

This should, of course, include financial prob- 
lems as well as what are narrowly regarded as 
educational problems. Board members in small 
districts often feel, as a former board member 
onee said, “It is none of the superintendent’s 
business how much money the board raises or 
spends. His job is to look after the teachers 
and the education of the children.” We can 
heartily agree with h's second statement; but 
we must insist that in order to look properly 
after the education of the children, the super- 
intendent* must make it his business to know 
more about the money which the board does and 
can raise and spend than any individual board 
member can possibly know. 

The superintendent, however, must not ap- 
proach the financial problems of his district 
with the thought of saving money. There is not 
a school in the world, not even the best that we 
now have, upon which more money could not be 
spent to the advantage of the children. To say 
otherwise would be to say that that school has 
reached perfection. The problem of the super- 
intendent (and really the problem of board mem- 
bers, as well) is to seek to make the wisest and 
most profitable expenditure of all the money 
that the community can and will give to the 
schools. For true economy, after all, is not re- 
duction of expense, but increase of return for 
the expense. Administration of public educa- 
tion should not be a money saving but a money 
investing responsibility. 

How much the community can be persuaded 
to spend largely depends upon the confidence 
they have in the school officers that spend it. 
This confidence, in turn, depends largely upon 
the care and thoroughness with which school 
officers explain?’ what has been done with the 
money already provided, and what is intended 
with the money asked for. The superintendent 
and board, therefore, in small communities as 
well as large, owe it to the public to be able to 
explain clearly and definitely the “what” and 
the “why” of the school financial problem. 


The Evolution of Accounting in Phoenixville. 

In the application of these principles Phoenix- 
ville has gone through an evolution that will be 
of interest to other small systems in the matter 
of cost accounting and budgeting. This is a 
community of 10,500 population. For the pres- 
ent year the current expenses for schools will 
aggregate about $86,000. This is an expendi- 
ture for which the public is entitled to a careful 
accounting. 

By the school law of Pennsylvania the secre- 
tary of the board is required to make up the an- 
nual financial report to the state department. 
This report is to be approved by the superin- 
tendent. For several years this report has con- 
formed almost exactly to the form used by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in the “Fiseal Sched- 
ule.” There is a penalty for failure to make 
the state reports by possible loss of appropria- 
tions; there is no penalty for failure to submit 
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the national report. Under the old plan in 
Phoenixville the secretary submitted a monthly 
financial statement to the board. This state- 
ment was unstandardized, however, and merely 
reported the receipts and expenditures for the 
month. Then in July the secretary and super- 
intendent went over the financial statements 
and bills for the year and worked out very 
laboriously the annual state report. The super- 
intendent would work out alone the report for 
Washington. Occasionally the situation was 
complicated by the election of a new secretary 
at the beginning of July, and circumstances 
would require him to make out the report for 
the previous year. 

Two serious faults were soon evident. In the 
first place, to classify costs long after they were 
incurred was very difficult and likely to be in- 
accurate. In the second place, the information 
asked for in the annual report was really the 
kind of information that the board needed 
month by month, and not only once a year. In 
order, therefore, to facilitate the preparation of 
these annual reports, and in order to be pre- 
pared to give at any time accurate and detailed 
information regarding any phase of the school’s 
finances the superintendent devised for the year 
1918-19 a crude, “home-made” accounting sys- 
tem, using for the purpose an ordinary columnar 
pad. This was so satisfactory in its results that 
for the year 1919-20 the board readily sanctioned 
the introduction of the system published by C. 
F. Williams & Son. For the years 1919-20 and 
1920-21 it has been in successful operation, and 
has greatly systematized and simplified the 
financial procedure. 

In Phoenixville the secretary and the treas- 
urer of the board are members and receive the 
large combined annual salary of $500. If any 
systematic accounting was to be done it was not 
reasonable to expect either of these officers to 
be responsible for it. And since the superin- 
tendent was the individual that saw most value 
in it and could use it most, it was natural that 
he should undertake the responsibility. The 
superintendent has a capable clerk, but neither 
he nor his clerk is a trained accountant. Dur- 
ing these two years, therefore, there has been 
much false starting, blind-alleying, and retrac- 
ing; many errors and corrections: and much 
experimenting as the work has proceeded. Ex- 
perience, however, is rapidly effecting the econ- 
omy of time and effort; and the value of the 
system, in that it gives immediate and accurate 
information on practically every phase of the 
financial situation, has fully justified the time 
and effort necessary. 

Procedure in Payment of Bills. 

In order to make clear the accounting pro- 
cedure it may be well to summarize briefly the 
plan followed in approving and paying bills. 
All supplies and books ordered by the superin- 
tendent’s office are ordered on a regular supply 
order. This order consists of three parts, the 
order itself which goes to the dealer, a report 
stub which goes to the person who is to receive 
the articles upon delivery, and a second stub 
which remains in the book. A sample of this 


order book is exhibited. (Fig. 1.) Upon receipt 
of these supplies or books the receivers return 
the stubs with the reports signed to the superin- 
tendent’s office where they are filed alphabeti- 
cally by dealers. This stub is made in the con- 
venient 3 x 5 inch size. Probably a triplicate 
form for carbon copies of the order would be an 
improvement here. 

The board meets regularly on the first Mon- 
day of each month. The rule of the board calls 
for the turning of all bills over to the super- 
intendent on or before the board meetings for 
investigation and check. On the Thursday be- 
fore the meeting the superintendent checks and 
classifies the bills in hand. This is easy for 
supplies and textbooks because of the stubs that 
have been filed. This record system, however, 
does not extend to the work ordéréd @w com- 
mittees on theif own initiative. The superin- 
tendent then sends the bills-to the chairman of 
the proper committee. By these chatgmen they 
are given before the meeting to the chairmen of 
the “accounts committee” to report to the board, 
if approved. The payroll is prepared by the 
superintendent and given to the secretary of 
the board, and payments are made regularly at 
semi-monthly intervals. 

Soon after the board meeting the secretary 
fills out the inside of a folding check. 
the order upon the treasurer. 


This is 
Upon this he 
places the name and address of the payee, the 
date, summary of items and amount of the bill. 
A sample of this order-check is exhibited. (Figs. 
2 and 3.) The bill is then marked with the 
number of the order used to pay it and all bills 
are filed by months in serial order of check 
numbers. No bills are sent with the orders. 
After the annual audit the bills for each year 
are filed alphabetically. The check book and the 
bills are kept in the office of the superintendent, 
accessible always to the secretary. 

The secretary delivers the orders for counter 
signature to the president, by whom they are 
delivered to the treasurer. It will be noted that 
in this form the order and check are inseparable. 
The treasurer fills out the check according to 
the information given by the secretary and 
mails it to the payee. When the check is can- 
celled, he has the order and check together for 
his warrant. For uneancelled checks, he still 
has the funds on deposit. 

Cost Accounting. 

The treasurer keeps three simple cash ae- 
counts, entering checks issued by him and 
moneys received in the customary way. These 
accounts are the general fund, the sinking fund 
aud the library fund. At the close of the month 
he reports receipts for the month to the superin- 
tendent’s office. An itemized report by the treas- 
urer to the superintendent is contemplated so as 
to check actual payments and orders. Clerical 
errors here sometimes cause trouble. 

As soon as possible after the secretary has 
finished making out orders for payment of bills, 
the superintendent’s clerk makes comparison of 
bills and payments as shown by the stubs in the 
order-check book and enters the payments in the 
cash book. This shows the actual payments and 
provides for entering discounts for prompt pay- 





E H DI I HOOL DISTRICT 
Supply Order No. 1198 PHOENIXVILLE SCHOOL STRICT PHOENIXVILLE SCHO 
1 1 98 SUPPLY ORDER 
Supply Order No Date - 
Date... No 1198 Date 
This stub is to be retained by person to whom the order is issued and & 
Ordered from Séowniva . be receipted and returned to the office when the supplies named therev: M 
as follows have been delivered { Scheal 
Ordered from a You will please supply to the | Dept 
ITEMS the following items 
. { Sehool 
For. “iD — —_ — — 
The above order was satisfactorily delivered on Charge to the Phoenixville School District and render bill on or before the first 
of next mont 
Btt8 OP cccccoccccccceses Signed next month 
Ordered by Note errors, changes or shortages on back hereof Supt. of Schowl 











FIG. 1. 


FORM FOR ORDERING SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
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600! 191 Phoenixville, Pa., vat <4 This voucher is not to be detached from -Check 
PHOENIXVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT , tee 
Issued in payment to ; - 3 £8 
: To a tes 
. we ef % 
S ss 
. = Sis? 
Bills DATE ITEMS —— 5 3 == 4 
: & g2 4 
: +e 
: £e3% 
"gas 
i Phoenixville School District 
; = vo 6001 Phoenixville, Pa 19 
Farmers and Mechanics National Bank 
We certify that an order has been granted by the Board for the above of Phoenixville, Penneplvania 
Amount $ amount and direct the Treasurer to pay the same. a 
— Gectetary. President. 4, DOLLARS 
. ' 
$ 
~ Treasurer 
¢. 
[ ——— . ——O J 
FIG. 2. (FRONT) ORDER ON THE TREASURER AND VOUCHER FOR THE PAYMENT OF FIG. 3. REVERSE SIDE OF ORDER ON TREASURER AND 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS. 
ment and deductions. The total of actual pay- 
ments and discounts or deductions is the voucher 
total. 

This total is transferred from the 
eash book to the voucher register in the accounts 
‘ledger. 
each check, the name of the payee, the check 
number, the total of the check and several col- 
umns for distribution. These distribution col 
umns correspond generally to the main divi 
sions of the fiscal schedule used by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education and are named as foilows: 
2. General Control; 3. Instructional Service; 
4. Operation of Plant; 5. Maintenance of Plant; 
6. Fixed Charges; 7. Debt Service; 8. Capital 
Outlay; 9. Auxiliary Sundry 
Activities. The numbers given are the numbers 
used to identify the columns and the correspond- 
ing “forms” in the ledger. 


voucher 


This contains columns for the date of 


Agencies and 


Items under each form are then further dis- 
tributed according to the classification given in 
the form and in the manual that accompanies 
the set. For example, the items entered in the 
column indicated as form 3, “Instructional Ser- 
vice,” will be distributed to supervisors’ salaries, 
teachers’ salaries, textbooks, supplies used in in- 
Similarly each form will be dis- 
The totals of the separate forms must, 


struction, ete. 
tributed. 
of course, equal the totals of the corresponding 
columns on the voucher register. 

Thus far these items have been still further 
analyzed at periods of about three months ac- 
cording to buildings. This involves considerable 
duplication of entries and reverses the proper 
procedure, since one of the most necessary 
things in school accounting is to trace and com- 
pare building costs. It will be the plan next 
year to distribute each item originally by build- 
ings and then to enter the totals only for each 
form on the general sheet. This will make it 
possible month by month to follow the costs in 
each building. The chief difficulty now is in 
the plan followed in pooling textbooks and in- 
structional supplies, and charging each building 
according to enrollment instead of according to 
actual use. 

In analyzing the bills for distribution the 
superintendent does the work except where the 
distribution is obvious or a matter of routine. 
Bills not brought to him prior to the meeting 
are analyzed as soon as possible after the meet- 
ing. Instead of the voucher jacket, recom- 
mended as part of the system, a rubber stamp 
is used. The jacket is not regarded by us as 
necessary since the bills do not leave the super- 
intendent’s office. Each bill is stamped as many 
times as necessary to cover the different classes 


. 


SEE FIG. 3. 


distributed and the items 
are entered by classes for each building. A 
sample of the stamp form is exhibited. (Fig. 4.) 


te which it must be 
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FIG. 4 
Reports. 


It will be remembered that the monthly re 
ports to the board before the use of the present 
system were not standardized and gave only 
financial details for the month. The monthly 
report to the board is now standardized. This 
shows the total for each class of receipt and for 
each class of expenditure for the month and for 
the year to the date of the report. Next year it 
is expected that a third column will be added 
giving the amount of each class of receipts and 
expenditures in the budget for the year. This 
will show month by month the comparison of 
actual and estimated expense during the year. 
This has not yet been possible because the bud 
heretofore conformed to the 
plan of accounting. 


get has not new 
In the sample report ex 
(Fig. 


5.) Heretofore these classes have been further 


hibited only the two columns are shown. 


subdivided on the monthly report as provided 
in the accounting system, so as to show expendi 
tures in greater detail. Next year it is expected 
to make this monthly report by buildings. 

In January the report is expanded. Two ad- 
Actual receipts and 
expenditures are given for the sixth month and 
for the first six months of the fiscal year. To 
this is added an estimate of the probable addi- 
tional receipts and expenditures for the second 
six months, and an estimate of the probable 
receipts and expenditures for the entire fiscal 
year. 


ditional columns are added. 


Next year it is expected, of course, to add 
In April 
a similar report is made for the nine months of 
ectual and three months of estimated remaining 
receipts and expenditures. This is 
basis for the next year’s budget. 


the budget agreed upon for that year. 


made the 
This will bear 
some discussion later. 

The monthly and special reports are multi- 
graphed. Usually enough copies are placed upon 
the table at the time of meeting so that each 


VOUCHER. 


member may have one; but the lengthy reports 
are sent to the members several days in advance 
of the meeting. 

Other Forms of Accounts. 

In addition to the accounts-ledger described 
above an individual accounts-ledger is kept to 
facilitate checking statements and to locate pay- 
ments. A subject memorandum is also kept 
where charges are recorded for supplies and 
books against each subject in the curriculum of 
grade and high schools. This makes possible 
a close check against over-stressing a subject at 
the expense of others. At the close of the year 
it is possible to determine unit costs in each 
vrade and each subject with little labor. 

P Budgeting. 

In Pennsylvania all boards of education are 
fully empowered by law to assess sufficient taxes 
for the suecessful and efficient operation of the 
schools in their respective districts, subject only 
to the constitutional limits of debt and taxing 
power. The tax rate in all but first class dis- 
tricts (including in this state only Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg) must be fixed annually during 
April or May. In districts of the second and 
third (5,000 to 500,000 population) 
boards must make an estimate of probable re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the following year 
at the time of or prior to fixing the tax rate. 
In fourth class districts, boards hitherto have 
had the choice of making such estimates or not. 

In Phoenixville heretofore this estimate has 
been in a measure standardized not so much be- 
cause of functional classification as because of 
customary form. The secretary usually sub- 
mitted the annual estimate—sometimes after, 
sometimes without conference with the superin- 
tendent. Since neither reports nor estimates 
were standardized they were not always com- 
parable, and since the monthly reports did not 
show the actual receipts and expenditures to 
date, there was no way to compare actual with 
estimated conditions. 

The April financial report to the board this 
year was a detailed budget. It contained five 
columns of financial facts as follows: 1. Total 
fot 1919-20; 2. Total July 1, 1920, to March 31, 
1921; 3. Probable addition April 1, 1921, to 
June 30, 1921; 4. Probable total to June 30, 
1921; and 5. Estimate for 1921-22. Six columns 
would have been preferable, making the first 
column the totals for 1918-19, so as to make 
comparisons over three years; but since the 
accounting system was not in operation in that 
year, the record for only one past year could be 
included. Under each of these columns the re- 
port was itemized in detail by classes of ex- 
penditure. 


classes 
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PHOENIXVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Monthly Financial Report, April 30, 1921. 











Total for Total to Estimate 
April 1-30 date for year 
April 1—Balance—Cash .............es00- betecs.  SeaeLe 
CC MECU LCA 6 ssl soqtes sh bsees es cceees eee 536.83 $70,200.26 
ES a e's ccc cece 68.50 5,739.20 
SIRES Ae 9,944.23 wey 
Interest—4th Liberty Loan................. 42.50 382.50 aes 
bs sa ccescccccccce 209.49 1,520.80 Pan 
Dise. for cash payments..............e0.-6. 242 
Other receipts, rent, $1,200; bank, $5,000.... 5,012.00 9,264.85 “4 
) a a SBs5 
EMC eee eke bbledueebichecvccccesce $9,375.45 $97,051.84 $ 5 
Summary of Expenditures. aoe 
Class 2—General Control.....................-- $ 476.93 $ 6,145.80 Fs ha 
3—Instructional Service ................. 5,700.30 47,935.69 “es 
4—Operation of Plant .............22.0.. 559.51 9,391.52 2 oa 
5—Maintenance of Plant.................. 30.14 1,573.71 Pr 
6—Fited Charges ................00eccee 269.49 3,333.67 & 
RE S 54.00 S 2,498.00 Be 
G 22,408.87 es 
EEE SW bo ccceciccoccsctcceses 5.03 813.37 ® . 
9—Aux. & Sun. Activities................. 975.00 4,920.50 8% 
ee aE 5 o 
OTT CTTLTLLEEE COREE $8,016.40 $95,523.13 Ce 
169.66 ge 
—s nm 
$8,016.40 $95,692.79 si 
SS ee s ye 
April 30—Cash Balance G. F...........+..es0ee $1,359.05 $ 1,359.05 2° 
ee ens cc cues ceesceee ‘ 8,500.00 8,500.00 
I OB. occ co veccecccccesce $9,859.05 $ 9,859.05 


Then followed a discussion class by class, ex- 
plaining marked increases and decreases as 
shown in actual expenditures for the past year, 
probable expenditures for the present year, and 
estimated expenditures for the coming year. In 
this way the budget conformed precisely with 
the accounting system and was built upon and 
made an essential part of it. 

One other feature of this special April report 
as distinguished from the regular monthly re- 
ports was the inversion of receipts and expendi- 
tures. Following the customary method’ the re- 
ceipts are usually reported before expenditures. 
On the budget report, however, the receipts were 
analyzed after the expenditures. The estimate 
first set forth in detail the amounts that would 
likely be needed. Then followed an analysis of 
the sources of income, using the same column 
headings as for the expenditures and explaining 
marked increases and decreases for receipts as 
for outlays. 

In the estimate of receipts, however, the 
amount from taxes was left to the last. That is, 
careful estimates were made of probable receipts 
from all other sources, such as tuition, appro- 
priations from the state, interest, fines, etc.; 
and then the amount actually needed from taxes 
was ascertained and the probable necessary tax 
rate determined. This tax summary, which was 
the final part of the budget will be of. interest. 
It follows: 


Tax Summary. 
Available cash receipts not includ- 


irs Wk Db nuh oeere Ke eee o- $ 22,019.00 
Estimated needs .............0+-- 91,077.50 
Amount needed in taxes.......... 68,958.50 
Cost of collection (2 per cent plus 

DEE EME Ue ey oko 00 Ce seeccces 1,500.00 
Amount tax to raise.............. 70,458.50 
Assessed valuation property....... 4,961,711.00 

Occupations ...........seeeees 483,900.00 

ES Capea Sle ae rg 5,445,611.00 
Necessary tax rate............+5. 12.94 


This budget is the new step for this year, and 
it is not certain at this writing just how it will 
work. As far as possible care was exercised to 
make as accurate estiimates as possible. But it 
requires the preparation of at least one such 
estimate to show how long beforehand it is nec- 
essary to begin preparation and how many 
others must be called upon to make contribu- 
tions. Experience already shows the need of 
requiring careful estimates from special teach- 


ers, supervisors, and all others by whom or from 
whom large expenditures are made. 


Summary. 

Such a financial system seems very elaborate 
and cumbersome when it is described in detail. 
Experience is resulting already in better system 
and organization. Several certain advantages 
are already evident. Financial information is 
now immediately accessible, reliable, and defj- 
nite; “quesstimates” have given way to esti- 
mates, and estimates are coming to be made 
more carefully and accurately because they are 
based upon accurate and definite records. Such 
a refinement of accounts, of course, involves a 
great deal of work; but nothing worth while 
comes any other way. There is one consolation, 
the July regular report is the annual report; 
and the superintendent does not need to sweat 
all summer trying to tell Harrisburg and Wash- 
ington the things he does not know about his 
own system. There are undoubtedly short cuts 
and labor saving devices that we need to dis- 
cover and use. We are still “evoluting,” how- 
ever, and we hope to find them. 

This paper was originally read in condensed form 


before Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pertinsyl- 
vania, April 7, 1921. ’ 


WHY TOM LEFT SCHOOL 


J. Milnor Dorey, Trenton, N. J. 


Tom was the last son of bourgeois parents. 
He focused in his non-committal person all the 
resentment of a father who had watched four 
others fail to materialize, and the last impulse 
of a temperamental mother who had found mar- 
riage to be a compound of grimy hands and 
front porch gossip. He was prejudiced, pre- 
digested, and predamned. 

And Tom knew it. He watched his four 
brothers slouch, scuttle, and slump thru school, 
drop out of the race at various crossroads, and 
disappear,—one to the sea, one to a western 
farm, one to the banalities of the commercial 
tourist’s life, and one to the ewtgkeit. He 
watched his father’s silent disappointment; his 
mother’s passionate recrimination. He knew 
that their tacit judgment was passed upon him 
—he would go the way of the others. And he 
resolved to show them. You see, he had his 
father’s undeveloped artistry, and his mother’s 
poetic fervor. 

Tom emerged from the e'ghth grade with 
enough of a consistent record to cause his 
father’s eye to light up when he expressed an 
opinion, and his mother’s heart to quicken when 
she heard his step on the porch. They began to 
exchange mute looks, unexpressed fears and 
hopes, resurrected visions of a union uot alto- 
gether futile. But they said nothing to Tom. 
And Tom, tho he noted the change, kept his 
peace. 

He entered high school with the glow of morn- 
ing on his face. At last he would be under- 
stood, rated for what he was worth, given a 
position in life—his right, he thought. He 
would work. He would lead his class. He 
would command respect and attention. Those 
eighth grade teachers, those women, meant well 
enough, but,—it fault—they 
couldn’t understand a fellow. However, he was 
grateful for the beginning they had made. 

At the end of his first year his father actually 
began to defer to him, and his mother broke her 
reserve enough to tie his tie and to give him a 
furtive kiss when he started for school in the 
morning. Not that he was the scholar he said 
he would be, but the bare fact that he had hung 
on,—that was sufficient for them. But for Tom 
it was not. He was a bit puzzled and baffled. 
He was sure he deserved an A in mathematics 


wasn’t their 


when he was given only a C. He wondered if 
Mr. K— really read his themes: his com- 
ments seemed so vague and irrelevant. And 
then, the other pupils “horsed” him too much, 
imputing greenness and crassness, which he 
resented. 

A Vague Unrest. 

That first year was incomprehensible. Well, 
next year would be better. Probably there were 
too many teachers, and too many pupils. They 
could not be expected to understand and to 
recognize him at once. The school was too big; 
all the red tape of various assistants, forms, 
schedules, rules, and sharp business was neces- 
sary. Besides, he probably took himself too 
seriously, expected too much individual atten- 
tion. The teachers were very learned, very busy. 
However, next year he would put forth greater 
effort, make faster, bigger strides, and then they 
could not help but notice how wise and im- 
portant he was. All the same, his heart hun- 
gered with a vague unrest. 

The first blow which drove him into a state 
of semi-defiant, surly coma came when he whis- 
pered across the aisle to a companion the mean- 
ing of the Latin word which enabled that pup‘! 
to piece the sentence out into a beautiful trans- 
lation and evoke a word of praise from the 
teacher. It came as a result of that, and the 
teacher’s next comment,—“I shall not call on 
you, Tom B——, because you do not have brains 
enough to make your own translations but must 
get help from your neighbors.” Tom put that 
man down at once as morally inept, and resolved 
not to do a stroke of work for him again. In 
consequence, he flunked the course and drew a 
reprimand from the principal, a cold, pursy, 
egotistical abstraction who prided himself on 
his ability to render accurate decisions on mate- 
rial furnished him by others. His comment was, 
“A boy who shows as little evidence of industry 
and application, and who constantly cheats as 
you do, ought to turn in his books. You cannot 
master Latin. I will take you out and give 
you mechanical drawing and biology. They fit 
into your Latin hours, and the office will not 
be bothered making out a special schedule for 
you. If you don’t make good in these subjects 
I will write to your father to take you out of 
school.” 


(Concluded on Page 127) 
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The various institutions giving teacher-train 
ing courses in the city of Buffalo, New York, 
will be closely coordinated with the board ot 


education in a new plan of teacher-training 
known as the Buffalo Plan which was originated 
by Ernest C. Hartwell, 
schools. 

This new plan, which makes it possible for 
an ambitious teacher to secure a university edu 
cation including the college degree without leav 
ing home and while receiving full pay as a 
regular teacher in the city schools, was placed 
into actual operation with the opening of th 
public schools in the autumn of 1920. 

Under this arrangement the Buffalo State 
Normal School is the teacher-training institu 
tion where the student receives the protessional 
and theoretical training; the school board em- 
ploys her to teach in the public schools; and, 
lastly, the University of Buffalo and Canisius 
College confer the degrees of “bachelor of 
science” upon her if she fulfills the require 
ments as explained later. 


Probationary or New Teachers, 

In order to become a teacher in the City of 
Buffalo the applicant must pass a city examina 
tion as well as possess the necessary state quali 
fications for teaching in a public school of this 
state. The teacher who passes the city examina 
tion is then placed on the eligible list and is 
appointed in the order of her standing on the 
list as soon as a vacaney occurs in those grades 
for which she has qualified. 

The new teacher, i. e., one who teaches in 
Buffalo for the first time, is known as “a proba 
tionary teacher,” which means that she is placed 
on probation for two years; if she is successful 
she is given a contract; if not successful she is 
dismissed at the end of this 1M riod or sooner if 
her lack of ability is marked. 


Probationary Centers. 

With the opening of school this autumn six 
probationary centers were selected where the 
probationary teachers will be required to teach 
for one year under supervision of critic or 
supervisory teachers. 

It was not possible this year to place all the 
new teachers in these centers as more teachers 
were appointed than could be cared for in the 
centers. Only those teachers who have had five 
years or less experience in teaching before com- 
ing to Buffalo were sent to one of the centers. 

Ail the probationary teachers who have had 
more than five years’ experience in teaching 
were sent to regular schools. While these teach- 
ers cannot receive the same careful thought and 
attention as those in the centers who are in 
small groups under the closest kind of super- 
vision yet they will be supervised as carefully 
as the time of the deputy superintendents, to 
whom they are responsible, permits. However, 
it is generally true that if a teacher has had 
six or more years’ experience elsewhere she is 
likely to be successful in the city system. 

The following are the schools of this city that 
have been chosen as the probationary centers: 
Public Schools No. 8, 10, 12, 30, 45 and 50. 


superintendent of 


The Buffalo Plan of 
Teacher-Training 


Hiram E. Greiner 


School No..8 is under construction at present. 
lt replaces a building that was destroyed by fire 
some years ago. This building will be ready for 
occupancy with the opening of the second term. 
It is the newest of Butfalo’s elementary schools 
and represents the best current architectural 
thought in elementary schoo] building construc- 
tion. ‘ 

In view of the reconstruction of the curricu- 
lum of the Buffalo State Normal School bring- 
ing it more thoroughly in line with the needs 
of the city system it is deemed wise to avoid 
duplication of effort by abolishing the city train 
ing school and concentrating all teacher-train 
ing in the local state normal school. This build 
ing will be used as a probationary center. ‘The 
other four are ordinary schools used for many 
years as publie schools. 


Reasons for Choice of Centers. 

Several considerations determined the choice 
of these centers the chief ones being: first, 
principal; second, the type of children who at- 
tend these schools; and third, the geographical 
location of the school. 


1. The Principal. 

The following have been chosen as principals 
$yron H. Heath, Probationary 
Center, Publie School No. 10 but will have 
charge of the center at School No. 8 when the 
new building is completed; Miss Helen M. Olm- 
stead will then have charge of No. 10; Miss 
Emma L. Villiaume, No. 12; Miss Frances 
Riches, No. 30; Benjamin L. Abel, No. 45; and 
Nellie G. Small, No. 50. 

All of these principals have fully demon- 
strated their abilities as teacher builders. Each 
one is particularly well qualified as principal of 
a teacher-training center from long years of ex- 
perience and special study of pedagogical and 
educational subjects. For example, Mr. Heath 
has been the principal of the city training 
school for many years. 


ot these centers: 


He has done consider- 
able special study of teacher-training methods 
and is a recognized authority on the best theor- 
etical methods for the instruction of children. 

Miss Olmstead has taught in the grades in 
the Buffalo schools, has been a critic at the 
Buffalo normal school and has been a special 
demonstrator for the past two years. 

Miss Villiaume has had years of experience 
and is of a very sympathetic nature just the 
type to appeal to younger girls. She has spent 
several summers in special courses in methods 
of instruction which were given both at Colum- 
bia University and at the local normal school. 
Miss Villiaume stood second highest in the prin- 
cipal’s examination of this city from a list of 
fifty candidates. 

Miss Riches has had a very wide and varied 
experience covering work in several states. She 
has been a grade teacher in a number of city 
school systems, teacher in a normal school in 
one of the western states and elementary school 
principal before coming to Buffalo. For the 
past two years she has been principal of the 
school which has now been selected as a pro- 
bationary center. She has also done consider- 
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able extension work in various state univer- 


sities. 

Mr. Abel is well known throughout the city 
as an organizer. He has been exceedingly pop 
ular among his own teachers and throughout 
the Buffalo school department. 

Miss Small, in addition to her experience, has 
taken a great many courses in the University 
of Buffalo and also in Columbia University. 

2. Typical Schools Selected. 

Each of the probationary centers selected is 
a typical school fully representative of the types 
and classes of the children of this city. The 
equipment is also representative of any public 
school of the city so that a girl who has taught 
for one year in a center has used about the 
same kind of equipment that she will have the 
following yeer in the regular school. 

The children of these centers come from rep- 
resentative families af the city. Some of the 
centers are in districts where practically all of 
the children are from American parentage while 
two of these centers are in distriets where the 
student-teacher will have the children of for- 
cign parents, many of whom cannot even speak 
the English language. The centers are also 
selected with a view to giving the probationary 
teacher high ideals of the possibilities of 
achievement in the various grades at the very 
outset of her career in the Buffalo’ system. 

3. The Geographical Location of the Center. 

The third consideration in the selection of 
the probationary centers was the geographical 
location. As already mentioned all of the new 
teachers are required to take some courses of 
instruction after school hours at the state nor- 
mal school and they may take other courses at 
the University of Buffalo for credit toward a 
degree, therefore, the probationary center must 
be reasonably accessible to the normal school 
and the university. 

Supervisory or Critic Teachers. 

In each of these centers there are supervisory 
or critic (more commonly called “advisory”) 
teachers. Each supervisory teacher has three to 
six probationary teachers. 

These supervisory teachers have been selected 
from among the local corps of grade teachers 
because of demonstrated efficiency. All of them 
have taken extension courses in methods and 
educational theory at universities or the local 
normal school during the past few summers and 
are especially well qualified to assist new teach- 
ers in selecting practical applications of new 
theories and methods of instruction. 

Required Study of All Probationary Teachers. 

In view of the unrest that is sweeping over 
the country it seems essential that the teachers 
should have some knowledge of fundamental 
social and economic principles. These problems 
are presented in a new course called college 
civies which is taught at the Buffalo State Nor- 
mal School. Every new teacher must take this 
course, the object of which is to put the teacher 
in touch with these problems of the day. If 
any of the teachers are working for a degree the 
course carries two hours’ credit toward the 
degree. 
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College Degree May Be Earned. 

The best feature of this new plan of coopera- 
tion between these institutions is that the 
teacher may. receive credit toward a degree for 
her teaching experience as well as credit for two 
years if a graduate of the normal school. 

The University of Buffalo requires 128 semes- 
ter hours for a degree. Only the bachelor of 
science degree is given under this new arrange- 


ment. If the normal school graduate has the . 


necessary college entrance requirements de- 
manded by the university, she is given 64 semes- 
ter hours toward the degree for her work at the 
normal school. 

The teachers working for a degree are re- 
quired to study freshman English and freshman 
history, both of which will be taught at the 
normal school beginning with September, 1921, 
by professors from the university. The teacher 
receives no credit for these two courses if she 
asks for credit for her teaching experience. 
They constitute a part of the 64 hours’ credit 
allowed for normal graduation. 

If the teacher has taught successfully for 
three years she is given twelve hours, four for 
each year, toward her degree at the university. 
Courses for teachers are arranged from 4 to 6 
o’clock each afternoon and Saturday mornings. 
The teacher may finish the complete course and 
receive her degree in three years but it would 
mean especially hard work. Probably five or six 
years will be needed by the average person to 
receive the degree. 

Since 128 hours are required for graduation 
from the university with the degree and the 
teacher may have 64 hours’ credit for normal 
courses and twelve hours for teaching experi- 
ence, 52 hours remain to complete the required 
number for the degree. 

Certain subjects aggregating 32 semester 
hours, must be taken by all regardless what the 
student desires to specialize in. She must take 
one language, which must be Latin for those 
who never had any Latin, to the extent of six 
semester hours; English II, which is not re- 
quired of those who expect to teach in high 
school, six hours. 

The balance of the college work will then be 
divided among electives in accordance with the 
future field or work of the teacher. During the 
first year’s teaching experience, the probation- 
ary teacher decides what field she wishes to 
enter, elementary grades, intermediate grades, 
the new intermediate schools (junior high 
schools) or the regular senior high school. The 


electives are governed according to this later . 


work of the teacher. 

A similar arrangement for a bachelor of 
science degree from Canisius College of this 
city has been made with that institution. 


How the Plan Works. 

The probationary teacher is placed in charge 
of a grade in one of the probationary centers. 
She will have that grade for the full year and 
is held responsible for getting her pupils 
through the grade examinations at the end of 
the year. 

Each of the principals of these centers has a 
slightly different method for working out the 
details but in general, every girl must make out 
a lesson plan for her work one week in advance. 
The supervisory teacher goes over this plan 
carefully to see if the work as required for the 
grade is fuliy explained on the plan. 

In School No. 12, for example, this plan is 
then marked by the supervisory teacher. The 
probationary teacher has carefully outlined and 
explained her method of presentation of the 
lesson to the pupils. If the girl has used some 
method or some of the suggestions she received 
as a student at the normal, the supervisory 
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teacher may not say much and permit the new 
teacher to try out her ideas in teaching the 
lesson. If the supervisory teacher thinks that 
the plan is unsuited to the grade or age of the 
pupils, the supervisory and probationary teach- 
ers have a confidential conference where they 
discuss the plan fully and the deficiencies of the 
plan are pointed out and it is explained why 
this particular method is impractical. 

The new teachers are given considerable free- 
dom to work out their own original ideas. Yet, 
they are made to feel free to ask either the 
supervisory teacher or the principal any ques- 
tions regarding their work. One of the best fea- 
tures of this plan is the helpful advice that 
these supervisory teachers have been able to 
give to the new girls. 

Buffalo has had a system of demonstration 
teachers for the past number of years. These 
demonstrators, one to a grade, were grade teach- 
ers who were unusually successful in the public 
schools and are now sent to various schools to 
“demonstrate” their methods for the teaching of 
the common subjects. 

The new teachers in the probationary centers 
are especially fortunate in having been able to 
observe these demonstrators on, not one, but 
several occasions. This is in addition to the 
regular supervisory teachers. 

These supervisors teach at legst one class a 
day in order that the new teachers may observe 
methods, presentation of lesson to pupils, and 
other details of an actual lesson. Thus the new 
girl has the opportunity of seeing just what 
someone else can do with her very own pupils. 
Even the principals of these probationary cen- 
ters teach so that the new teacher may see as 
many different people as possible instruct her 
own pupils. 

Probationary Teachers Delighted with Buffalo 
Plan. 

All of the probationary teachers, who have 
been placed in these probationary centers, are 
delighted with the plan. Many of them have 
sisters teaching in the school department and, 
therefore, know the difficulties that have always 
confronted a new teacher in her first year in the 
system. This first year has often been referred 
to as the teacher’s bugaboo. 

But under this new system, these girls are as 
happy as can be imagined they are in such a 
healthy atmosphere as regards the first year is 
concerned. These new girls are treated with 
kindness and are made to feel as easy and com- 
fortable as Their environment is 
almost ideal. If they do not know about some 
detail they do know just where to go to find out 
all about it. 
listen to their troubles and willing minds and 
hands are ready to impart help. 

The principal in one of these centers wanted 
to know what the girls themselves thought of 
the plan so she asked each of the probationary 
teachers to write a short article on what she 
thinks of this new plan. The new teacher was 
told not to sign her name but to give an honest 
opinion of this Buffalo plan as worked out in 
the school where she was now teaching. 

The replies actually astounded the principal 
and the supervisory teachers for every one of the 
new girls spoke, in most emphatic terms, how 
well pleased she was with the idea and the great 
help she had already received. 

It is stated that one of the girls from these 
centers married after a month of teaching and 
in her resignation, told how dreadfully sorry 
she was that she was obliged to resign and if 
she had realized the great advantages of the new 
plan she might have deferred the marriage in 
order to profit from the wonderful help and 
inspiration of these supervisory teachers and her 
principal! 


possible. 


Sympathetic ears are waiting to 





Comparison of New and Old Plans. 

In any school system there are always a few 
teachers who are disgusted with teaching in 
general and, therefore, in a frame of mind to 
throw cold water on all the enthusiasm of 
others, and particularly of new teachers. 

When a new teacher is sent to a school where 
such a teacher happens to be, the new girl js 
likely to come into contact with this very 
teacher. In a number of instances the new 
teachers have been told that “You are not paid 
to do that so for heaven’s sake don’t do it.” 
Many of the probationary teachers were just 
graduated from normal school, full of enthu- 
siasm and ready to try out some of the newer 
ideas or methods but frequently when they told 
some of the older teachers about their plans or 
asked for information about it they were very 
often told: “That can’t be done” or if the new 
teacher did try it out and it partially failed, 
she was again reminded with a “I knew that 
would not work; but you’ll learn after awhile.” 

This, naturally, was not always the case as 
many of the older teachers have done so much 
to help the new teachers along but one dissat- 
isfied old teacher in a school can do so much to 
blight. the hopes and aspirations of the new 
teachers. 

It is not to be inferred that the principals 
of this city are discourteous or “mean” to new 
teachers or that the regular teachers of this city 
“snub” the new teacher. Far from it! The 
teachers, and principals of this city are as fine 
a lot of educators as one finds anywhere but 
there is such a multitude of duties that they 
actually do not have the time to help the new 
teacher over all the little difficulties that meet 
her in that “first year.” 

Under the new plan these supervisory teach- 
ers are for that very purpose—to show her all 
the little details required in keeping the records 
actually necessary in a city school system. For 
example, there is a uniform procedure in fire 
drills. Certain definite things are required of 
every teacher, regardless of the public school of 
this city where she teaches later in her experi- 
ence. 

Then there are the class book and the attend- 
ance records, reports for executive officers and a 
thousand and one other details. In the old sys- 
tem the new girl had to find the principal or 
some other teacher to explain its working—not 
that they are unusually difficult or cumbersome, 
but one teacher will absolutely fail to compre- 





hend some directions regardless of how plainly 
printed—while another fails in something else. 

These new girls, in many cases, are timid and 
dread to bother the principal for all details. 
Sometimes they think they will impress the 
principal with being “awfully stupid.” If they 
go to an older teacher, that places them under 
obligations to her—and some of the older teach- 
ers have used this to advantage later! 

Under the new Buffalo plan all of this is ob- 
viated. In contrast with the many discouraged, 
fretful, nervous women teachers of the old sys- 
tem we find a happy contented lot of young 
girls who will undoubtedly keep their health, 
vigor, professional spirit—that spirit that says 
teaching is the noblest and grandest of all pro- 
fessions—and youth for years longer than was 
possible where the probationary teacher was 
turned loose among others whom she too often 
suspected of being hindrances to her progress. 

In this new plan where the “probationary 
teacher has a supervisory teacher and a sympa- 
thetic principal, the new girl is surrounded by 
friends. The spark of enthusiasm is fostered 
instead of smothered. The new teacher is helped 
to become a strong teacher. 

There is not the old stereotyped idea of 
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Some Neglected Aspects of School Architecture 


By Charles K. Sumner, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 


The field of school architecture so fascinates 
the average aspiring architect that he almost 
invariably wants to jump straight to the middle 
of it, without pausing to view it thoughtfully 
as a whole, and without giving due attention to 
the many settled habits, conventions and preju- 
dices by which it is hedged about. Those*who 
have labored sufficiently in this field, however, 
will have had some of these limitations pain- 
fully brought to their attention, and will have 
realized the need of a wider and clearer view- 
point. | propose, therefore, to go back and view 
this field of school architecture very briefly from 
the outside, as it were, and to sketch only in 
bare outline a few of its more or less neglected 
aspects. If what I shall find to say is largely 
by way of protest, let us indulge the home that 
some of it may help pave the way to better 
things. 

Our Lack of Foresight. 

To begin reasonably near the beginning, no 
one of us can have had more than a few rational 
and consecutive thoughts upon public education 
without questioning our common habit, and 
utter lack of method, in providing school facil- 
ities. We are perfectly well aware that our 
communities are growing; our inflated civic 
pride does not permit us to overlook the fact. 
We are duly impressed by population curves, 
their trends closely approximateing curves of 
compound interest, showing that local immigra- 
tion and a normal birth rate add to our numbers 
from three to seven per cent, or even more, each 
year. We realize that our most virile immigra- 
tion and our best citizenry are among those 
who have given hostages to fortune, and we wel- 
come their happy children. Yet what do we do 
for these children in the way of decent, ade- 
quate, and appropriate school facilities? We 
put large numbers of them on a waiting list 

Not, of course, that we utterly deny our ob 
vious duty. We do give these children desk 
room somewhere meanwhile, but in places which 
are admittedly makeshift and temporary, or in 
buildings only waiting to be torn down. For 
while we can ealeulate almost to a nicety the 
yearly increase of our school population, we 
make no reasonable and proper provision for 
this increase and are almost always facing a 
substantial deficit in suitable classroom space. 
When our neglect has finally become flagrant 
enough, we indulge in a virtuous spasm of 
school building, nicely calculated to relieve the 
shortage, and which, when it subsides, invari 
ably leaves us again about two years behind. 
If the building project is vast enough, we may 
even create a municipal architectural bureau 
to handle it. But ordinarily, such an organi- 
zation begins to function successfully only when 
its work is about done—and then it usually 
suffers complete disruption. 


Financial Policies and Taxation. 

Most of our shortcomings and inaptitude in 
this matter of providing school facilities are 
chargeable directly to our common and mis 
taken financial policy; for the provision of 
school facilities must necessarily follow the pro- 
vision of funds. Since, as we have noted, the 
progressive yearly increase of the school popu 
lation ean be readily foreseen, so also can the 
cost of accommodating that increase, and of 
necessary replacements, be readily foretold in 
terms of land, structure, and equipment. This 
yearly recurrent cost the community should 
meet when, and not long after, the need arises; 
and if it cannot or does not do so there is clearly 
something lacking with the community and 


with the civilization which it boasts. Yet the 
almost invariable practice, as we are aware, is 
to ignore the only immediate and timely re 
source of the community in direct taxation 
(which, while more or less inadequate under 
our law, is yet considerable), and to depend 
entirely upon the grudging, doubtful and occa- 
sional grace of the community in yoting school 
bonds. Having gone into this subject sufth- 
ciently elsewhere, and having shared in demon- 
strating the fallacy of recurrent borrowing, both 
in theory and in practice, I shall merely repeat 
here that this policy only persists by reason of 
our low standards in social ethics, responsibility 
and general intelligence. And one is not in 


second-rate company in sharing this conclusion. 


Better Teachers vs. Better Architecture. 

Our financial policy in providing schools and 
schooling should not only be sanely consistent 
as to the sources of building funds, but it should 
be far more liberal and enlightened as well. 
This is an ancient and uninteresting story, yet 
the prevailing high cost of living and of build- 
ing (or the new price level, as one prefers), and 
the distressful wail of the long-suffering educa- 
tors, give point to some serious reflections upon 
the apportionment of our educational largess. 
While admittedly starving our teachers, are we 
over-elaborating and _ over-architecting our 
buildings? Or are we not downright stingy as 
to both? 
industry, it is commonly observed that the 
higher and more refined the finished product, 
the greater has been the expenditure for wages, 
and the less, relatively, for mere building rent 
or shelter. Unhappily for the teaching profes- 
sion, this certainly has never applied in adding 
value to the human product. Nor is the present 
tendency in that direction. 


In adding value to raw materials, in 


On the contrary, 
our expenditures for school buildings, grounds 
and equipment have increased far more rapidly 
in recent years than expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries. Disproportionate outlays are appar- 
ently being made for school shelter, even often- 
times to the point of close and unnatural con- 
finement, while fundamental needs have taken 
second place. It is a sad and curious irony that 
our disparaged but triumphant materialism 
should so suck the life out of our puny ideal 
ism in the very eradle of thé nation! Better 
salaries, and more teachers—far-fetched as that 
will £0 far indeed to elevate the 
true and permanent standards of school archi- 
tecture. 


cry may seem 


Big Buildings and Neighborhood Schools. 

The facility of. building and financing our 
schools naturally varies greatly with their size 
(inversely, one may say, if mathematically in- 
clined), and consequently with their dispersion 
in the school community. This suggests another 
fruitful field of jnquiry which I believe has 
never been sufficiently explored. We have in 
fact been callous to considerations that should 
be paramount in determining the size, character 
and service radii of our school units, more espe- 
cially as to our children in the beginning grades. 
In our obsession for economy we have exalted 
considerations of secondary importance, adopt- 
ing into our school system all the idols of big 
business—organization, administration, opera- 
tive efficiency, standardization of product, quan- 
tity output, and’ so on—with such effect that the 
typical school plant needs no smoke stack to 
suggest a home of modern industry. The brute 
bigness, remoteness and general unhomeliness of 
such an institution make it no fit place for our 
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youngest children, as those who have eyes to 
see can see. For, so far at least as the environ- 
ment of these children is concerned (and ex- 
cepting only our half-hearted recognition of the 
kindergarten), we have as generally and as 
wholly ignored all the beautiful, unquestioned 
precepts of the educational philosophers, laying 
them politely away, as Dr. Dewey remarked, as 
“precious portions of our intellectual heritage,” 
and have herded our home-centered school babies 
indiscriminately with children of far different 
educational ages and stages. 

Where shall we turn for light upon this spe- 
cial angle of the educational problem? It has 
been a common experience in the progress of 
democracy that real advantages of all kinds, 
those of education included, have been enjoyed 
by a fortunate or enterprising few long before 
they have been communized and shared by all 
the people. Free public education is itself barely 
more than a century old. Secondary and higher 
education are only now being democratized, and 
infant education, at the foundation of the entire 
system, has flourished for years in private hands 
before attaining. recognition and a permanent 
place in our publie schools. And it is in the 
legitimate extension and segregation of infant 
education, as still practically monopolized by 
progressive private enterprise, that we may now 
find ample inspiration and guidance. . Certain 
intelligent parents and child lovers here and 
there, and from time to time, apprehending the 
beauties of kindergarten training, taking Froe- 
bel and other great apostles of childhood seri- 
ously (as our official educators would doubtless 
like to do), and continuing the benefits of their 
educational philosophy into the primary ages, 
have evolved a very delightful and informal type 
of center which may best be described as the 
Neighborhood School. The community is un- 
fortunate that it has missed the example of this 
kind of school. In its intimate and effective 
social relations, its healthful and free atmos- 
phere, its neighborly ease of access, its corre- 
spondingly modest size and its necessarily simple 
and domestic character, and above all in the sur- 
prising educational successess attained through 
the enlightened methods reflected in its gentle 
environment, the Neighborhood School has fully 
justified itself in practice as well as in long- 
accepted theory. It will presently be knocking, 
like the kindergarten, at the iron-bound portals 
of our public school system. For if this type of 
school unit has so clearly proved its worth for 
the fortunate few, why keep it from the children 
of all the people? As among the least of its pos- 
sibilities, which are too varied and engaging to 
discuss here, it would provide at last the key- 
stone for a rational system of distributing our 
community schools. 


Educational Policies as Guides. 

Such a system of school distribution would 
promote a further much-needed reform in com- 
pelling seasonable attention to the need of build- 
ing sites. Contrary to intelligent business prac- 
tice, the acquirement of school sites almost in- 
variably follows the need instead of anticipat- 
ing it. The embarrassing but inevitable result 
is that. land is found to be scarcest where most 
needed; local opposition is invited, if not actu- 
ally aroused, and inflated, or at least established 
values are encountered. Even improved prop- 
erty occasionally has to be condemned. The 
process is thus all too frequently one of looking 
for something where it is not, accepting a com- 
promise where it does not belong, and then pay- 
ing too dearly for it; and it is very largely dve 
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to our practice of building at considerable inter- 
vals by the wholesale instead of providing build- 
ing and playground space where and when it is 
really needed. The segregation and dispersion 
of our infant schools as just now proposed would 
carve out a considerable portion of the building 
problem, divide that portion into small, easily 
financed and manageable units, obviate the most 
burdensome waiting intervals and impose almost 
automatically a systematic provision as to 
building sites. 

There are, of course, many other and im- 
portant considerations which should precede and 
largely determine schoolhouse design, and those 
just mentioned have been viewed only in their 
simpler aspects, without dwelling particularly 
upon their interesting inter-relations. But 
enough has been said to remind us that our 
problems of providing, financing and distribut- 
ing school facilities are of course only different 
aspects of our single great problem of commu- 
nity educational service; that there can be no 
consisteht or tenable school building policy 
which is not the outcome and reflection of a con- 
sistent and thoroughgoing educational policy; 
and finally, that the obligation of seeing this 
problem whole, and of visualizing for us our 
community educational ideals, lies with our 
Boards of Education and the trained executives 
in their employ. Unfortunately this obligation 
is not often well recognized or met, owing to 
various well-known human traits and limita- 
tions, and to the further handicap that the aver- 
age school board is too loosely and inefficiently 
organized to reach any such fullness of purpose 
and service. Its worthy members plunge heroic- 
ally into a maze of details, but they rarely 
ascend the heights, and thus fail to see the forest 
for the trees. 


School Boards as Architectural Clients. 
Now, I do not intend to disparage our self- 


sacrificing and public spirited school trustees, 
nor to re-echo the strictures of the educational 
progressives and reformers; but I should like to 
point out how this situation reacts upon the 
architect and school architecture. The lack of 
a well-defined, consistent and continuous educa- 
tional-building policy naturally tends to make a 
school board the most uncertain, irresponsible, 
and yet most exacting of an architect’s clients. 
The board usually possesses no clear concept of 
such a policy, to which the requirements of new 
buildings may be helpfully referred, but it often 
does harbor a variety of points of view and of 
confliéting but positive convictions which must 
be harmonized. It inclines to important, but 
secondary details. It embodies the conventions 
and prejudices, as well as the aspirations of the 
community, and while it wants only the best, is 
naturally suspicious of anything new or un- 
familiar. Its responsibility, as a usual thing, is 
not only divided but is well-nigh dissipated. The 
performance which an architect must necessarily 
go through under these conditions has gone far 
to cheapen and diseredit our profession and to 
spread distorted notions of our service. And 
whether or not our school boards achieve coher- 
ent ideals and purposeful organization, it is 
surely incumbent upon us to see that our pro- 
fessional relations to these bodies are plainly 
and adequately defined. 

The scope of our service should first be de- 
limited and understood, not in the usual hack- 
neyed words, but in terms relating our profes- 
sion broadly to the society we are presumed to 
serve. As I hardly need remark, a school build- 
ing program is not a mere list of required spaces 
and utilities; it is part of a community-wide 
educational program, without which no single 
school enterprise can be completely intelligible. 
Tt is clearly within the architect’s province 
therefore to share and understand that wider 
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program and to cooperate in translating it into 
the everyday terms of building structure. ‘To 
that extent, at least, it is the architect’s profes- 
sional duty to do not simply as he is told, but 
to tell his clients what to do. 
architect is permitted to round out this service 
and is entrusted primarily with the creation of 
a community’s building scheme as a reflection 
of its educational policy and ideals. This is not 
beyond the resources of the duly qualified educa- 
tional architect, though it multiplies his re- 
sponsibilities, leads him into social and economic 
fields and broadens his work to the art and 
science of community planning, of which edu- 
cational planning is the one most significant 
But a confidence of this kind is not to 
be accepted lightly, or merely as a means to 
personal advantage. Such an undertaking is 
sure to fail without sufticiently wide and skilful 
cooperation, and valid conclusions cannot usu- 
ally be reached without a thoroughgoing and 
necessarily laborious community survey. Can 
the architect’s service be expanded successfully 
over this wide field’ That, of course, is a ques- 
tion of more than technical and artistic skill, or 
the usual fruits of formal architectural educa- 
tion; it is a matter of far greater breadth and 
wider powers, and of a social-economic sense 
which must be informed and cultivated if archi- 
tects are to furnish more than mechanical aid 


Occasionally the 


phase. 


to education or any other interest in life. Let 
each architect then search his conscience as to 
the extent of service he may render; but let it 
be known at least that our field of professional 
interest is wider than drawings, specifications 
and contracts, and that these mere instruments 
of our service cannot embody a structural ideal 
unless a far wider ideal has first been formu 
lated and put in our possession. 
Relations To Be Defined. 

Whether or not we are accorded—and earn— 
this much professional recognition by the schoo] 
board, we must secure a full and fair definition 
of our business relations. Here is an urgent 
need for reform, for the still popular confusion 
of architects with contractors puts us into im- 
possible situations. It persists in the wording 
of our school law, which may be searched in 
vain for the word “architect,” and which, to the 
uninitiated, conveys the absurd impression that 
an architect may not be compensated on the 
basis of services duly ordered and rendered, but 
only upon work which the board and ‘the com- 
munity elect to carry out. 
should not be paid for diagnosis and prescrip 


As if the physician 


tion, unless his patient chooses to swallow the 
pill, or the lawyer compensated only if his client 
goes to court! But this is only one of a dozen 
misconceptions by which the school architect is 
harassed, and which should be removed withou! 
unnecessary delay. 
such difficulties and of minimizing the draw- 
backs of school architecture will be found, I be- 
lieve, in a state-wide form of Agreement be- 
tween the Architect and the Board of Education 
—a form in which the applications of state law 
will be clearly defined, as wellas the architect’s 
and owner’s various rights and duties. We have 
an excellent ground work for such an agreement 
in the standard form of the American Institute 
of Architects; and between our various state 
architectural societies, institute chapters and 
state bureaus of architecture, we should surely 
be able to evolve and perfect such a form of 
contract, secure its endorsement by the state 
board of education and have it generally recog- 
nized. The endorsement of such a contract form 
by our state educational authorities and its cur- 
rency among school circles would go far to im- 
prove our professional standing, not only with 
school trustees but with the general public as 
well. 


One means of disposing of 





In making these protests in behalf of the 
architect employed by school boards, 1 am, of 
course, presupposing anu important something 
on his part. Is the architect of a school, or even 
of many school buildings, by that token a school 
And is that esteemed title otherwise 
No, I say; for the true 
distinction is to be found, not in impressive 


architect ¢ 
to be sternly denied ¢ 


technical knowledge and experience, but in the 
As an art, 
architecture must appeal positively to the spirit, 


definition of architecture as an art. 


not merely to the physical needs of man; and 
unfortunately it too often misses his nobler 
side and reflects only his vanities and sophis- 
tications. But school architecture then should 
appeal all the more clearly to the simpler spirit 
of childhood and youth, and should realize to 
the fullest extent possible .“the environment 
suited to their nature.” 
larging upon this theme, and despairs of having 


One refrains from en- 


it taken seriously in our cynical adult world, 
when, in a recent issue of a prominent archi- 
tectural monthly, a schoolhouse is defined as “a 
contrivance to protect children from the inclem- 
ency of the weather while they are being edu- 
cated.” Shades of the whole noble army of 
educational philosophers! Turning back six 
years in my own efforts in this field of expres- 
sion, L find I had defined school architecture as 
“solely concerned with making schools supremely 
fit for ch ildren.”” Measured by this test of creat- 
ing expressive and appropriate school environ- 
ments, it is not at all invidious to assert that 
school architects are few and not invariably well 
known, and that the vast majority of schools are 
At the Oppo- 
site extreme of high and devoted professional 


designed by mere school builders. 


service, we may some day find more than a few 
who will qualify in the well-rounded, compre- 
hensive way that I have already described, and 
will thus serve society as true Architects to 
Education. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTOR 
WITH REFERENCE TO 
ADMINISTRATION. 

H. A. Hollister, Professor of Education and 
High School Visitor, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

The maintenance of requisite standards of 
equipment, control and instruction of a high 
school rest upon the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent and Principal. As their ap- 
pointees the superintendent and principal are 
responsible directly to the Board and the Board 

to the community. 

It is the duty of the Board to support their 
chosen educational executives in carrying out 
the full intent of the laws and rules under which 
the school operates. And it is obligatory upon 
the executive that he keep the Board adequately 
informed as to the needs of the school and the 
success or failure as to instruction, control and 
general spirit. 

The purposes of inspection have to do primarily 
with the educational aspects of the situation; 
but this involves adequacy of equipment and gen- 
erally suitable physical conditions. In all ordi- 
nary cases, therefore, recognition by the inspector 
is due, primarily, to the executive head of the 
school. With him we discuss any defects that 
our study of the school may have revealed; for 
from him, ordinarily, should go all reports to be 
made to the Superintendent or Board. 

Where failure is due to the incompetency or 
neglect of the principal the report may best be 
made, usually, to the Superintendent or Board; 
but frank discussion with the principal himself 
will often suffice. At the request or with the ap 
proval of the principal other matters may be dis- 
cussed with the Board, especially when the de- 
fects are evidently due to the neglect of that 
body, or their failure to provide necessary funds. 

Seldom do we find cases of unfavorable school 
conditions where principals are not glad to have 
us advise with Boards. And just as seldom do we 
find Boards who are not glad to meet and listen 
to our suggestions and recommendations. 

Most Boards, in the nature of the case, need 
educating as to high school conditions and needs. 














Selling Bonds for School 


Buildings 


E. E. Lindsay, Iowa City, Ia. 








the school dis- 
tricts of lowa is in the hands of boards of diree- 
tors. 


The financial management of 


of our states. 
These boards are responsible for the estimation 
of the amount of money needed for the fiscal 
period, which estimate is used as a basis in fig- 


This is true of the majority 


uring the tax levies for the respective districts. 
They are responsible for the distribution of this 
money when it comes into the districts. With 
them rests the power of employment, purchase 
of supplies, equipment, repairing, ete. 

There is one situation however which every 
school district faces periodically over which the 
This 


is the matter of providing funds for the erection 


school board does not exercise authority. 


of new buildings, when no provision has pre 
When such 


only recourse the com 


viously been made for such funds. 
a situation arises the 
munity has is the issuance of bonds, pledging 
itself to the payment of certain sums of money 
at a future date or dates with a specified rate 
of interest. To make such bonds valid they 
must be authorized by a majority vote of the 
electors. 

It is right that the people should so express 
before the 


to pay several times over for the building which 


themselves community is pledged 


they need. . Such a condition is not at all neces 
sary and is due to lack of foresight on the part 
of the other 
faetors not the weakest of which is custom. The 
need of a building is not a new or sudden thing. 
the life of the old 
building taken in consideration with the esti- 


directors combined with several 


In practically every case 


mated growth of the school population would 
give a rather reliable forecast of the time and 
amount of the need. 

In no other corporation would such a condi 
tion be tolerated. Elsewhere those in control of 
the finances must make allowances for deprecia- 
tion of plant and for probable needed enlarge 
ments of same. They must take from the cur- 
rent income of the corporat.ou a sum sufficiently 
large that the total of these sums together with 
their compound interest over the term of years 
representing the life of the present equipment 
and its adequacy to the needs of the corporation 
shall represent approximately the amount needeJ 


to replace or enlarge the same. This cannot 
always of course be done with a high degree otf 
accuracy. But that those responsible should 


make no provision for a necessity which all 
inevitable would in any other cor 
Not only this but 


any corporation depending for its existence up 


know to be 


poration be regarded as folly. 


could not 
The books 


of such a concern would eliminate the possibility 


on its sound financial management 


continue to exist on such a policy. 


large amount of outside 
Could they exist 
for a time within themselves they would at the 
end of the life of their initial equipment find 


of eredit, or of any 


capital becoming interested. 


their existence at an end. 


Why then should the board of directors in 
charge of the corporation known as the school 
district, which in most communities has as large 
an operating expense each year as any other 
the community, lay 
open to this serious criticism 4 


corporation of themselves 

Could they legally or otherwise make this pro- 
vision without which the corporation could not 
exist except as the taxpayers pay heavily out of 
their pockets for the shortsighted policy of the 
board? They could. By authorization of the 
voters at the regular school elections, the board 
can levy a ten mill tax for a schoolhouse fund. 
They can in certain of our larger cities levy 
four mills additional for the purchase of sites. 
Such a tax provides the means for the establish 
ment of the 
depreciation of the present plant and partly if 
not entirely the cost of 
This latter is true because as the city grows the 
taxable valuation on which the ten or fourteen 


a sinking fund to cover cost of 


future enlargement. 


mills is assessed will expand, should the maxi- 
mum levy be needed. 

Just the failure of the boards 
through their voters to make such a provision 


what does 
for the permanent continuance of their plant 
mean to the corporation? It that in 
many cases the district pays several times over 
needs. It that instead of 
receiving interest on the sums they lay aside for 


means 


for what it means 
a sinking fund they are paying out. money to 
bonding companies for interest. And the yearly 
amount of this interest is often far in excess of 
the amount that would have been needed yearly 
to have had on hand money enough to have paid 
Not only is this 
true but the interest sum of their yearly pay- 
ment often nearly doubles the amount that they 
must lay aside to pay off the original indebted 
To make 


these statements mean a 


cash for their new equipment. 


ness at the date of bond maturity. 
more clear what case 
might be taken in illustration. 

A certain town X finds itself badly in need of 
a new high school building, have needed one for 
some five years. Finally the matter grows so 
bad that total bond issue of 
$600,000 with which to build a new building. 


These bonds are issued for a period of twenty 


the voters vote a 


years and are sold to a bonding company at the 
rate of 5 This means that X must 
pay $30,000 per year interest for the next twenty 
Not only this but they must set aside 


per cent. 
years. 
each year enough money so that they will have 
the original $600,000 on hand in cash at the end 
of that period. This means that the sum of 
$18,145.46 must be laid aside each of the twenty 
years and invested in securities to yield a 5 per 
cent return. City X will then be spending for 
the next twenty years $30,000 per year for in- 
terest and $18,000 for payment of principal. 
This means that she is paying nearly twice as 
much for her short-sightedness as she is for the 
netual cost of the building. ® 
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Looking at it another way, if X were laying 
aside all of this yearly expenditure as a sinking 
fund she would have at the end of the twenty 
year period not a schoolhouse twenty years old, 
costing originally $600,000 and now practically 
worthless, but a sum of $1,591,978.88. This i- 
nearly three times the original indebtedness con 
tracted for and represents what X is really pay- 
ing for her $600,000 high school building. 

The fact of the matter is that this extra ex- 
penditure is totally unnecessary. When this 
building was built some thirty years ago the 
community knew the approximate life of the 
building. They also knew or could ascertain 
the approximate probable rate of growth of the 
city. From these two facts they could arrive at 
the approximate date when the building would 
have to be replaced and the approximate size of 
the new building. Costs could be roughly fig- 
ured, a margin allowed for unrecognized in- 
crease, and the yearly sum computed necessary 
to be laid aside for the provision of the neces- 
sary amount at the needed time. With this 
future sum at the amount actually proved to be 
needed, $600,000, the sum of $9,030.84 laid aside 
each of the years during which the old building 
was depreciating would have provided the new 
one. Now it is costing four times that or $38.- 
145.56 per year. By the exercise of ordinary 
business foresight the building could have cost 
X actually $270,925.20 as against the actual 
cost the way matters now stand of $1,591,978.88. 
These relative sums are shown on the accom- 
panying graph. 


Contract 


cost. .... XXXXXXXXXXXKX 
Actual 
cost to X. xxxxxxXxXXXXX \XXXXXEXXXXXXXXXXXKX 
Necessary 
cost. .. +. ZEREE 
Why ‘is the situation as it is? Oustom, 


founded on the fact that when the first school 
plant of any community is built the funds are 
usually provided by bonds. This is not neces- 
sarily so either for the first school plant worthy 
of the name or for future replacements or en- 
largements. There are some cities even now 
that realize this fact and pay off their building 
expense as they go. This method places an un- 
due burden on the taxpayers during certain 
periods, just as the bond method places entirely 
unnecessary and onerous burdens on future tax- 
payers. Of the two methods the first is certainly 
preferable because that means that the com- 
munity pays the contract cost and no more. The 
fact that the future taxpayers are the children 
now getting the advantages of the plant for 
which they will then be paying in no way justi- 
fies their payment of six times the necessary 
cost. School growth and school plant deprecia- 
tion are sufficiently measurable to allow com- 
munities to do away with both of these plans of 
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payment and substitute therefor the practice 
common to all corporations which must depend 
for their existence upon the soundness of their 
financial policy, namely, the method outlined 
above of yearly sinking fund payments from 
the regular annual revenues. 

How can school boards and communities be 
made to see the folly of their present practice? 

By presentation of the facts of the case. 
These are sufficiently clear and the advantages 
to the community and to the individual tax- 
payers are sufficiently great that a clear and 
logical presentation of the same to the com- 
munity would be all that was necessary to bring 
about the change of method. 

By what agencies could these facts be pre 
sented ¢ Y 

Through the following: 

Social and business organizations of the com. 
munity, commercial clubs, rotary club, ladies’ 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, ete. 

Newspapers. Some man with advertising ex- 
perience and success in charge of a more or less 
extended campaign through the newspapers. 
Securing of editorial championship. Strongly 
playing up all news items calling attention to 
schools and particularly to this campaign. 

Organization of the school children. Debates, 
programs, ete. Children of all grades. Use of 
children in distribution of dodgers, bulletins, 
folders, and other material sent into the homes. 
Particularly true on the day before and the day 
of election. 

Posters on the billboards. The school situa- 
tion from whatever angle presents possibilities 
of emotional appeal and of powerful copy for 
posters or advertising work not to be exceeded 
by many situations. Particularly is this true 
in the ease where the comparisons between the 
three methods of payment are so strikingly in 
favor of the one advocated. The simplest of 
graphs or charts with adequate explanation on 
well gotten up and advantageously located bills 
would exert a strong influence on the vote. 

Public discussion. Get the matter before the 
public from the platform. The superintendent, 
assistant superintendents, supervisors, members 
of the school board, outside speakers, could all 
be used to tremendous advantage in the ener- 
getic pushing of a week’s or two weeks’ drive. 

It is through these speeches that the most ob- 
vious objections to the proposed plan could well 
be answered. These might very well be— 

First, that the sinking fund would offer op- 
portunity for graft. This could be answered by 
appropriate suggested legislation or board rul- 
ing as to the investment of this money in cer- 
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tain types of securities. 

Second, as to the ultimate use of the money 
for the purpose intended. State legislation 
could very well be invoked here. In some states 
it already exists. Money from a millage for 
this purpose cannot be used for anything but 
that purpose, in Iowa. 

Third, why not let the future take care of 
itself. Appeal to public spirit, economic logic, 
look at the problem from the community stand- 
point, ete. Any man who wishes to saddle his 
children with a debt of six dollars when he can 
now discharge it for one dollar and leave his 
children free to provide adequately for their 
children, and his grandchildren, is a poor type 
of citizen. 

What would be the mechanics of the change 
of method? 

To go back to X.- She is now saddled with a 
yearly debt of over $38,000 for the next twenty. 
It does not lessen this sum to consider that if 
it had been paid when it should have been 
$9,000 would have sufficed. How ean X pay for 
her past policy and put herself in a condition 
where she can make provision for the future 
maintenance of her plant? Suppose that this 
building is, like the old, to serve as a high 
school for thirty years. Looking up the past 
records of this city it is found that the increase 
in size of the city for the past thirty years has 
been approximately 26.6 per cent. In view of 
the fact that for the past ten years the city has 
been losing, to be exact, 5.6 per cent, one would 
seem to be fairly safe in assuming that the 
size of the high school needed thirty years from 
now would be as compared to that now being 
built not more than fifty per cent larger. We 
are here assuming a margin large enough to 
cover all reasonable expectations of growth in 
population and increase in building costs. This 
would put the sum needed for replacement 
thirty years from date at $900,000. 

The sum of $900,000, thirty years from date, 
means a sum of $13,546.26 invested yearly at 5 
per cent. Adding this to the $38,145.56 already 
contracted for, X’s yearly sum to be set aside 
for high school building purposes would be $51,- 
691.82. This is too large a burden for such a 
purpose for a school district of the size indi- 
eated in the given situation. Since X is taken 
from an actual situation, the financial capacity 
is a matter of record. The figure named is well 
within both the legal and reasonable capacity of 
the district, at its present valuation. This is 
shown by the following graph. 

Yearly capacity, $32,147.78 xxxxxxxxXXXXXXXxx 


Yearly H. S. $15,546.26 xxxxxxx 
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And it must be remembered that this figure 
will remain constant during the thirty years 
while the estimate provided for approximately 
fifty per cent increase in the city. Any increase 
of course cuts down the relative size of the 
amount. 


From any angle one cares to study this prob 
lem the present more or less general practic: 
of bonding for school buildings as a matter of 
course is indefensible. Even with the best of 
plans and estimates situations are bound to 
come up unforeseen and unprovided for which 
short-time bonds might very well be the most 
logical and economically defensible solution. 
But to conduct our school financial policy as if 
on the assumption that the school System was 
to end at the expiration of the usefulness or 
usableness of the present equipment and 
seems so utterly indefensible as to make one 
hesitate to formulate the statement. Yet that 
is and has been the very general practice. There 
is no necessity for it nor wisdom in it. 


A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF VILLAGE 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY AND COM- 
MUNITY SPIRIT. 


Marion Dana, Principal Junior-Senior High 
School, Waitsfield, Va. 

The prominence given in the program of the 
Convention to the rural departments is very sig 
nificant. It is in keeping with the times. All] 
America is watching the small town, studying it, 
interpreting it, seeking thru it to discover the 
depths and intimacies of our national life 

But while the small town is vital to its inter 
preters, and has attained a measure of self-con 
sciousness, it is not yet free. It has no self faith, 
and its activities are evasions. Its people experi 
ence vicariously the life of the larger places, or 
they live remotely in their ancestors or their 
children. The one thing necessary for the small 
town to learn is to live in the present and the 
immediate—to respect itself, which is the true 
source of its power. 

The task of awakening this respect devolves 
largely upon the village school. The _ pioneer 
country communities had a culture that was 
genuine. Their recreations and mental and spir 
itual activities were native and sincere. In old 
New England, for example, we had the country 
dance, the singing class, the spelling-bee, the de- 
bating society, all true expressions of local 
thought and feeling. They have passed as the 
old district school has passed around which they 
centered. They have not followed formal in 
struction into the village. The centralized high 
school must realize its social obligation and 
gather about itself the new creative and recrea 
tive life of the community. Something of this 
we have tried to do in Waitsfield. . . . Our 
aim is the releasing of the talents and abilities 
of all our people, and the uniting of young and 
mature citizens in the work of securing for our 
selves a true local development. 
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WILBY HIGH SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN. Mr. 


Louis A. Walsh, Architect. 


The Wonders of Wilby High School 


Orwin Bradford Griffin, A. M., Head of English Department, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Connecticut 


The wonders of the Wilby High School of 
Waterbury, Connecticut, are legion. The limits 
of one brief descriptive article could not contain 
them all. 


There will inevitably be many omis- 
sions, therefore, in the present account. 


Some 
of these may be supplied by a close examination 
of the accompanying plans. 

That the zeal of the early colonial fathers for 
the best in education for 
whit abated 


their children is no 
at the present day is amply evi- 
denced by this remarkable school structure. The 
general contract price was $539,916; heating 
cost $124,000; electric wiring, $24,632; plumb- 
ing, $40,195; a total of $765,243. Add to this 
the cost of equipment and we have a million- 
dollar educational plant housing twelve hundred 
commercial pupils. This building represents the 
most recent advances in construction and fur- 
nishings, and is claimed to be the finest edifice 
of its type in New England, 
Atlantic seaboard. 
The Site and Exterior. 

Waterbury is hills. Wilby High 
school is situated on the slope of one of these 
hills between 
from the 
about 32 


if not in the whole 


a city on 


Pine and Grove Streets, not far 
center. As Pine Street is 
2 feet higher than Grove, the building 
has been set back as near as possible to Pine to 


business 


allow room for approaches and steps needed at 
the front of the lot. A gently inclined ramp of 


corrugated asphalt makes easy for the pupils 


the ascent from each of the Grove Street corners 
to a point half way up and opposite the center 
of the building where there is a plaza provided 
with six stone settees and where the flag pole 
rests on a stone base. This plaza is also reached 
by a wide flight of granite steps leading up from 
the center of the lot. From the plaza other 
flights of steps and inclined walks complete the 
ascent. 


At the left end of the site, in the rear, the 
slope of Pine Street brings the sidewalk so low 
as to necessitate a high retaining wall. This 
wall and its companion wall at right angles in- 
close the school power plant, its roof forming 
the level of walk around the building on this 
side. 

The Wilby High School is in the Gothic style 
of the Tudor period. It is constructed of red, 
rough tapestry brick with trimming of Indiana 
limestone. There are practically no architec 
tural frills, the simple yet distinctive ornamen 
tation being concentrated about the main front 
entrance and the two Pine Street entrances. 


From the lofty location of the structure every 
classroom in it is assured of plenty of light. 
There are an even hundred large windows in 
groups of four at the front of the building. The 
view from each classroom out across the city is 
really inspiring and a genuine asset to the insti- 
tution.. The scene the the 


from windows of 


school library, directly over the main entrance, 
on the second floor, is particularly pleasant. 
One looks over the roofs, chimneys, and even 
steeples and towers of Waterbury to the south- 
ern hills and the horizon beyond. Undoubtedly 
this excellent placing of the school exercises a 
beneficial though immeasurable influence on the 
minds of the pupils here. 


The School Organization. 

The Wilby is the commercial high school of 
the city. Besides the principal, vice-principal, 
and secretary, there are four heads of depart- 
ments and 34 instructors. Mrs. Katherine G. 
Wilby, wife of the late principal to whom the 
school is a memorial, is librarian, and another 
member of the staff has charge of the school 
cafeteria. There are two school matrons and 
an uncommonly courteous corps of janitors, a 
chief and five assistants. About eight hundred 
pupils, of whom less than two hundred are boys, 
attend. Classes average about 25 pupils each. 
In addition to usual business courses, salesman- 
ship, art, cooking, sewing, woodworking, and 
physical training are taught. 

The school has eight divisions, six 45-minute 
recitation periods, a recess of twenty minutes, 
and an assembly period of 25 minutes. Eight 
o’clock is opening hour and one-fifteen closing. 
All studying is done in “study halls,” except 
that on four days of the week the assembly 
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WOOD SHOP, WILBY HIGH SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, WILBY HIGH SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN 
Mr. Louis A. Walsh, Architect. 


period, coming directly after recess, is gener- 
ally used for quiet study in the session rooms. 
The School a Community Center. 

This costly plant is seldom idle. The gym 
nasium, swimming pool, and auditorium are 
often centers of community activities. On vari- 
ous afternoons groups of grammar school and 
high school pupils enjoy the privileges of physi 
eal training. On Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons the men teachers lay aside the magisterial 
dignity and play games. One evening recently 
a boy scouts’ exhibition was given. The city’s 
community center organizations have made reg- 
ular use of the Wilby gymnasium for basketbal! 


games and dances. An evening high school is 
maintained throughout the winter. 

The auditorium has been in constant demand 
This winter a series of high-class musical and 
elocution entertainments, arranged for by Prin 
cipal Joseph R. Kennedy, has met with hearty 
support. There have also been several free lec 
tures given under the auspices of the depart 
ment of education and the board of trade by 
men of wide reputation. The school is equipped 
with the latest, most complete models of stere 
opticon and moving-picture machines, which ar 
housed in a cement-lined booth, built as a part 
of the wall at the back of the auditorium bal- 









cony. As a part of the plan to provide the best 


for the Wilby pupils, the principal is projecting 
a series of thoroughly good motion-picture shows 
to be given fortnightly for the children and 
their parents at about ten cents a ticket. 
Heating and Ventilating System. 

The coal bunker, which is at the corner where 
the high retaining wall is adjacent to Pine 
Street, has a capacity of three hundred and 
twenty tons. The coal is wheeled in a small ear 
to seales in front of the three 72-inch tubular 
boilers. Here it is weighed, then lifted, and 
dumped into a wide hopper above the furnaces, 
From this position it is fed automatically to 
the fires by the self-stoker service. 

In the fan rooms are located the duck or 
canvas filter bags, looking for all the world like 
bunches of huge fishes’ white air-bladders, hung 
perpendicularly in the fresh-air ducts. The pure 
air taken in at the roof of the building filters 
through these bags. The air is drawn by the 
fan through a heating contrivance about ten by 
twelve feet in size and resembling nothing more 
than an enormous waffle-iron standing on edge. 
The air in this room is kept at an even tempera 
ture, say 68 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit, and is 
forced by the fan into various parts of the 
school. Should the temperature of the air in 
the fan room rise two degrees, a thermostatic 
control affixed near the waffle-iron automatically 
cuts out the heat in a unit of this heating de 
vice and keeps it out until the incoming new 
air has caused the temperature to arrive at 
normalcy, when the control ceases to act. 

Suppose the temperature in any classroom 
should go two degrees higher than the point in- 
dicated on the thermostat — presto! a small 
motor down in the fan room would commence 
whirring to regulate the diaphragms of the 
room’s radiators to secure the proper tempera- 
ture. 

The Swimming Pool. 

Natatorium is the technical name for it, but 
to the grammar-school boys who people it nearly 
every afternoon it is simply a glorified “swim 
min’ hole.” It is eighteen feet by sixty, with 
connection at either end for boys and girls. At 
one end the water pours ceaselessly in through 
a lion’s mouth. At the other end is a spring 
board. Dirt and lint from bathing suits are 
removed from the bottom of the pool by means 
of a vacuum hose run through a long brass arm. 
Almost directly beneath the pool is the filtering 
plant where the water is being constantly 
purified. 

The dressing room in the northeastern section 
of the basement contains curtained, individual 
dressing compartments for 48 girls. In the cen 
ter of this room are located, as a concession to 
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femininity, five electric hair dryers! In .the 
shower room are separate baths for 25 girls. 
The boys’ room has shower heads to take care of 
Wet bathing apparel is hung up 
in steel lockers, which are then wheeled into the 
drying rooms, where it is dried in thirty or forty 
minutes. 


a large class. 


The Gymnasium. 

The gymnasium occupies a section of the 
center of the building, basement and first floor, 
110 feet by 40 feet. 
it possible to divide this area into a boys’ and a 


A folding partition makes 
girls’ gymnasium. When the partition is not 
in use, there is a regulation size basketball 
court, at each end of which can be set up stands 
accommodating a total of six hundred specta 
tors. The balcony, direct access to which is 
from the first floor immediately opposite the 
school’s’ main entrance, will accommodate two 
When the area is divided, the 
baskets of the regulation court are swung up 


hundred more. 


out of the way, a basket is inserted in each side 
of the folding partition and with the baskets on 
the east corridor and west corridor walls respec- 
tively these form two courts, one for the boys 
and one for the girls. These two gymnasia re- 
ceive light by way of a shaft at each end. Some 
light also comes through the glass doors of the 
gallery entrance on the first floor. The gym 
nasium is fully supplied with dumb-bells, rope 
ludders, horses, and other apparatus. 
The Cafeteria. 

Five hundred and forty pupils can be seated 
at the ninety round tables which are fixtures in 
the school lunch room. This is an important 
institution. Soup, one other hot dish, milk, hot 
chocolate, sandwiches, desserts, and some candy 
are served every day. Prices at present are 
lower than those ordinarily prevailing even in 
school cafeterias. 

A few noteworthy pieces of the kitchen outfit 
must be described. There is an automatic bread 
slicer. The large refrigerator is equipped with 
a kelvinator, which manufactures artificial ice. 
There is a capacious automatic dish-washing 
machine. A cylindrical affair with rough in 
terior surfaces and fitted at the bottom with a 
rough, revolving dise of uneven surface, merrily 
rubs the jackets off potatoes when the power is 
turned on. 

The tale of basement rooms is completed with 
mention of two woodworking or manual train 
Although 
the school has been completed less than seven 


ing rooms and one for metal work. 


months, much unusual work has already been 
turned out by these departments. 

On the first floor of the Wilby High School 
are the principal’s office; a teachers’ room and 
two supply rooms; thirteen recitation rooms 
with thirty sittings each; a large study hall; an 
hospital; and two sewing rooms provided with 
sixteen motor-driven stitching machines, large 
tables, electric irons, and other similar devices. 
Not all of these can be described. 

The Principal’s Suite. 

In keeping with the other appointments of the 
school the principal’s suite, located at the right 
as one comes up the stairs from the broad main 
entrance, is furnished sumptuously with thick 
rugs; heavy mahogany-finish desks, chairs, and 
telephone switch-board; pictures; a book-case; 
filing cabinets, ete. There is first a small ante- 
room, entered by two doors around corners from 
one another, which is used for receiving tardy 
pupils and for other business which does not 
require the principal’s immediate attention. 
The telephone switchboard is in this waiting 
room. 

The secretary’s room is on the same line with 
the first small room, but is at the front of the 
building, receiving light from without. A glass 
partition and door serves to separate the secre- 
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tary’s room from the waiting room and to in- 
sure light for the latter. On the secretary’s 
desk is an extension telephone, so that she may 
answer calls not urgently requiring the princi- 
pal’s notice. 

Kntered by solid doors from both the ante- 
room and the secretary’s quarters, and extend- 
ing the combined length of these two is the 
principal’s private office. The doors, without 
glass panels, make it possible for the principal 
to work undisturbed, and there is a door opening 
from the inner office directly to the corridor, so 
that he may leave his office without being 
obliged to go through either the waiting room or 


the secretary’s apartment. The private office 


has, besides the broad roll-top desk, chairs, a 
bookease, a long table, a built-in safe, and a 
closet with toilet facilities. 

Other First Floor Rooms. 

All the recitation rooms are located along the 
four outer walls of the building. Their floors 
are of maple. They have oak trim base, picture 
moulding, and plaster tinted walls. The regular 
classrooms seat thirty pupils, while the study 
halls provide for 75. 

The sick room or hospital is entered from the 
north corridor. It is in charge of one of the 
school matrons. The larger part of this room is 
a raised platform, a step higher than the ecor- 
ridor and classroom floor level. On this plat- 
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form are a cot-bed, easy chairs, and a glass- 
topped table with supplies. The windows go 
nearly down to the raised floor. 

The Assembly Hall. 

The school auditorium occupies the central 
part of the building on the second and third 
floors. It is directly over the gymnasium. The 
seating capacity is 1229. There is a good-sized 
stage with drop curtain and at each side an 
ante-room. The hall is lighted from a skylight 
in the roof. This skylight is provided with 
shades, so that the room can be quickly dark- 
ened for motion pictures or stereopticon views 
at any time during the day. In the projection 
booth, situated. between the entrances to the 
baleony, are installed a machine for stationary 
views, and a moving-picture machine. 

Music for assemblies is furnished by a small 
but efficient orchestra of pupils under the lead- 
ership of the vice-principal. There is a concert 
piano. The school also owns a talking machine, 
and already a large collection of the best records 
has been gathered, the various session rooms 
vying with ome another in presenting them. 
Searcely a Monday passes without the announce- 
ment by the principal of the receipt of a new 
record. 


The Library. 
Across the’ south corridor from the main en- 


trance of the auditorium is one of the most de- 
lightful rooms in the school, the library. In the 
impressién of comfort and quiet it gives one, it 
closely approaches the library of a private man- 
sion. 

At present there are about thirteen hundred 
volumes, largely reference books and sets of 
authors and masterpieces. The room will ac- 
commodate forty pupils at eight round tables. 
There are the following pieces: a card catalog 
cabinet; a large cabinet for lantern slides, with 
deep drawers also for other pictorial illustrative 
material; a magazine stand with drawers for 
filing back numbers of twenty-four periodicals; 
an atlas case and dictionary stand; a display 
case; and several bulletin boards. 

The pleasant view from the library has already 
been referred to. Eight large windows let in 
the daylight. 

Other Upper Floor Rooms. 

The shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
rooms are on the second floor. There are four- 
teen classrooms, a study hall, a men and a 
women teachers’ room. LEach of the five large 
bookkeeping rooms has office desks for fifty 
pupils. The other business departments men- 
tioned have a copious supply of dictaphones, 
comptometers, filing cabinets, ete. 

On the third floor are the physical and the 
chemical laboratories; a science lecture room; 
the cooking department; two drawing rooms; a 
study hall; and eight other classrooms not in- 
cluded in the preceding enumeration. The cook- 
ing department only will be described in detail. 

The Cookery Rooms. 

If the way to a man’s heart really is via his 
stomach, then the girls of Wilby High School 
ought to effect unopposed and rapid marches 
along this route. In the cooking rooms are 
gathered all the weapons, implements, and other 
devices that make easy the art and glad the 
heart of the cook. 

In each room is one large gas range with 
ovens. There are eight individual gas tops with 
four burners apiece. The refrigerators are kel- 
vinator-equipped, so that the process of making 
artificial ice is common knowledge for these 
girls. There are two or three large fireless cook- 
ers. A complete assortment of kitchen utensils 
of all imaginable descriptions, including auto- 
matic and “hand-run” ice cream freezers, is 
discovered in one pantry. 

Between the two rooms is a pantry, from 
which one steps into a small model dining room. 
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table of oak, 


a sinall serving buffet, and a built-in 


Here we find a round extension 
six chairs, 
china and glassware eloset. On the floor is a 
thick, soft-napped art rug. The one large win- 
dow makes this a well-lighted, pleasant room. 
The writer has never actively participated in a 
meal served here, but he has high hopes! 

Little that was ever thought of in school con- 


struction has been omitted from the make-up of 


the Wilby High School. 


and there is a fine spirit on the part of prin- 


It is a fine building 
cipal, faculty, janitors, and pupils, who are its 
custodians, to keep it in excellent condition and 
make it serve to the utmost the purposes for 
which it was intended. Mr. Louis A. Walsh, the 
Waterbury architect who planned the Wilby 
High Schoolhorse, is certainly to be congratu- 
lated. 
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A RURAL GRADE SCHOOL. 

The increased cost of all building construc- 
tion has placed a heavy burden on school boards 
in districts where the population has been 
rapidly growing. Invariably the assessed valu- 
ation of property has grown at a much slower 
rate than school needs, and the bonding limits 
have of necessity been exceeded or the build- 
ings have been cut to the barest essentials. 

A very creditable school building erected to 
meet a pressing need during the period of peak 
prices is the Spring Township School at 
Wyomissing Heights, Pa. The building con- 
tains for the present, on the first floor, two 
classrooms, a small retiring room for the teach- 
ers, and a supply room. In the basement there 
are play and toilet rooms, space for storage and 
rooms for heating and coal storage. 

The building is erected of rough texture 
brick, trimmed with terra cotta. The heating 
cellar is fire-proofed and the roof is covered 
with fireproof material The building 
$18,000. 

The building is arranged for ultimate en- 
largement to eight rooms, and attention has 
been given to the enlarged use in the design of 
the plumbing, heating, ventilation, ete. 

Mr. Claude B. Mengel, Wyomissing, Pa., is 
the architect. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 
N. R. Baker, County Superintendent, Jefferson 


County, Alabama. 
Jefferson County, Alabama, has a rural terri- 


cost 
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tory of 1,100 square miles. It is divided into six- 
teen school districts for taxation purposes. The 
largest of these districts has about 100 square 
miles; the smallest 25; average, 70 square miles. 
There is an average of fourteen schools in each 


district. Some districts contain as many as 20 
schools. The districts are made large in order 


that each district may contain railroads, ore land, 
manufacturing plants, or other corporations. 

The rural population of the county is 105,000; 
the number of schools, 210; the number of teach- 
ers, 612; used in transporting, 53. 

The entire amount of tax possible to levy under 
the law in the district is limited to three mills, 
the county to four and one-half mills, the state 
to three mills and a direct appropriation amount- 
ing to about one-half mill. This is not as it 
should be. I can see no valid reason why the 
state constitution should inhibit the people of 
any community or in any county from taxing 


SPRING TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, WYOMISSING HEIGHTS, PA. 


themselves as they may see fit for the support of 
schools. 

On the other hand, the plan of the state for 
the distribution of state funds on the per capita 
basis by means of which about $200,000.00 is lost 
yearly by Jefferson County to the poorer counties 
of the state is as it should be. This county con- 
tains much of the mineral wealth of the state. 
Railroad shops, taxes upon which are paid locally, 
serve lines that cross the state like spokes from 
a wheel, in all directions, and really belong to 
the entire state and not to any one locality. 


In a democracy education must serve all the 
people and, therefore, the unit should not be 
made so small that communities of little wealth 
are limited in school funds while richer com- 
munities can build school buildings like palaces 
and pay handsome salaries with comparatively 
less taxation. 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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TWO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

The Edward Smith School and the Jefferson 
School located at Syracuse, N. Y., from plans of 
Mr. James A. Randall, exhibit widely varying 
types of plan and construction. In each case 
the building has been adapted to the exigencies 
of the site and the needs of the neighborhood in 
which the building is located. 

The Edward Smith School is a one-story brick 
building located in an entirely new residence 
district where land is cheap and where the space 
available has been limited only by the ability 
and willingness of the board of education to 
purchase land. The structure contains twelve 
classrooms, an assembly hall, a kindergarten, 
rooms for manual training, domestic science and 
sewmg and fresh air classrooms. The adminis- 
trative department includes an office and a re 
ception room for the principal, a rest room for 
the teachers and a clinic for medical and dental 
inspection. The service department of the 
building includes boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms, 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. James A. Randall, Architect, Syracuse. 
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EDWARD SMITH SCHOOL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


showers, dressing roonlis and a store room, The 


heating department includes a boiler room, a 


fan room and bunkers. 
The is planned to 
pupils in the grades. 


school accommodate DDO 


built in 
opened in September, LY1S. 


The building was 1917-18 and was 
Complete with fur 
nishings it cost $203,000. 

The Jefferson School is a small building in a 
relatively congested district where comparatively 
little space ¢ vuld be spared for the building and 
at the 


same time allow adequate play space. 
The structure is two stories and basement and is 
fireproof in construction. There are nine class 
rooms, a kindergarten, an assembly hall, boys’ 
and girls’ play rooms and toilets, shower and 
locker rooms, a reception room, an office for the 
principal, a clinic and a teachers’ rest room. 
The normal capacity of the building is 400 
pupils. It was built in 1917-18 and opened in 
September, 1918. 


ings $147,950. 


RURAL DEMOCRACY THRU EFFICIENT 
ADMINISTRATION. 
Albert S. Cook, State Superintendent Schools, 
Baltimore, Md. 

In view of the small percentage of trained 
teachers in rural schools at present, and of the 
meager available supply in the near future, im- 
proving teachers in service is the most pressing 
administrative problem for State and county 
school systems. 

Competent supervision is the best known 
method for improving the quality of teaching, 
both before and after the teacher enters the ser- 


It cost complete with furnish 


vice. Supervision is a teacher-training proposi- 
tion; even normal schools and teacher training 


schools base their 
foregoing principle. 

Th? supervisor's chief function is to improve 
the quality of teaching. This involves a very 
broad and thoro knowledge of subject-matter and 
method. 

The means of supervision are the various types 
of teachers’ meetings, the course of study, confer- 
ences with individual teachers, visiting schools 
in and out of the system, observation lessons and 
critiques, etce.; the extent of teacher participation 
in these activities is the final test of supervisory 
efficiency. 

The superintendent’s chief duty in relation to 
the supervisor is to see that the conditions are 
right for the supervisor to do her best work. 
This involves first-class administrative and execu- 
tive ability, as well as a thoro knowledge of edu- 
cational principles, methods and aims. 

The superintendent and supervisor working to- 
gether should determine methods and aims in the 
large. The supervisor should then be held re- 
sponsible and be given a free hand in working 


practice-school work on the 
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out the details of subject-matter and method to 
accgmplish these aims. 

All administrative matters concerning teachers’ 
meetings and the organization of the various 
supervisory activities should be referred to the 
superintendent and have his approval. These 
matters should be worked out jointly by the 
supervisor and the superintendent. When a gen- 
eral policy has been decided upon no change in 
that policy should be made by the supervisor 
without consultation with the superintendent, but 
all activities falling under that policy should be 
left with the supervisor to carry out with only 
occasional consultation with the superintendent. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS. 

Mr. W. E. Sheffer of Lincoln, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Con- 
cordia, at a salary of $3,000 per annum. The 
Concordia school system is of ample size and 
employs a teaching corps of forty teachers. 

—Dr. Harlan C. Hines, Director of Secondary 
Research for the Los Angeles Public Schools, 
has resigned to accept a position with the Col- 
lege of Education of the University of Washing- 
ton. He will have charge of the work in Educa- 
tion Measurements formerly directed by Dr. 
Clifford Woody, who goes to the University of 
Michigan in a like position. 

Supt. J. J. McConnell of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect in 
August next. 


Supt. W. S. Edmund of Sandusky, O., has re- 
signed and will shortly enter a business office. 

Supt. P. R. Spencer was reelected superin- 
tendent of the city schools of St. Cloud, Minn., 
for a three year period at a salary of $4,000 for 
the first year, $4,200 for the second year and 
$4,400 for the third year. 

Mr. Franklin N. Tracy, who has been super- 
intendent of schools at Kankakee, Ill., for the 
past 41 years, has announced his resignation at 
the close of the school year. 

—Mr. A. P. Johnson, of Urbana, Ill., has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Tracy at Kankakee. He 
will enter upon his duties shortly after the close 
of the school term. 

Mr. B. B. Baker has succeeded Mr. P. W. 
Hodges as superintendent of schools at Dothan, 
Ala. 

George W. Cox, superintendent of schools for 
the past 19 years in Ware, Mass., has resigned. 
Mr. Cox has served more than 20 years in Massa- 
chusetts and was previously engaged in school 
work in New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Mr. N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, New 
York, took issue with Mr. Catharine’s statement 
as to the relation of the superintendent and the 
school board. He declared the superintendent 
should be the supreme executive and the board 
the advisory body, and held that any superin- 
tendent who is willing to have it otherwise is 
disloyal to his profession. 
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EDITORIAL 


PUBLIC OPINION AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 

During the past spring the voters in several 
cities have given notice that a “public be 
hanged” policy on the part of school boards will 
not be tolerated. 

While it is true that the public as a whole 
may not always know what is best for it and 
constructive leadership for educational improve- 
ment is necessary on the part of the school 
board, disregard of general public sentiment is 
never quite safe. Certainly when factions of a 
board discharge professional and business execu- 
tives of long and successful service, something 
is likely to happen, and does happen—and the 
offending gentlemen will find themselves. re- 
lieved of further responsibility and power to 
act. There is a vast amount of common sense 
and simple justice latent in the American people 
and it requires an unusual occasion to bring it 
to the surface in a startling and convincing 
manner. Certain unlamented European persons 
who were in power up to October, 1918, had a 
very decisive demonstration of our ability to act 
when aroused. 
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SUMMER DUTIES. 

The teacher may close her desk and lock up 
her classroom with the secure feeling that her 
school troubles are over until the summer is 
past and September heralds the approaching 
autumn. Not so the school board or the busi- 
ness executives of the school department. For 
them the coming of summer is a period of trial 
and work, of planning and financial worry. 
Shortage of school sittings, run down school 
plants in need of repairs and cleaning, high 
prices of construction and furniture, labor dif- 
ficulties and transportation delays—all these are 
only a few of the things that will keep the secre- 
tary hot and anxious—even on the few cool days 
which we may have—and will cause frequent 
meetings and long discussions on the part of 
school board members. 

Just as a “stitch in time saves nine” so judi- 
cious planning in June will save much worry 
and expense in August and early purchases of 
furniture, supplies, books and fuel wi!l remedy 
the possibility of delays and errors. A word to 
the wise. 


SCHOOLROOM LIGHTING. 

A committee representing jointly the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the National Edu- 
eation Association has issued a report on school 
lighting and has made a series of recommenda- 
tions for the essential conditions to be met. The 
committee which consists of a physician who is 
an expert in the cure of the human eyes, a grade 
school principal and a superintendent, has pro- 
duced a scholarly discussion of principles of 
conserving eyesight and of essential factors 
which contribute to it. Their recommendations 


for planning schoolhouses, arranging classrooms 
and determining the size, location and shape of 
school windows are entirely impractical and 
cannot be followed in any except rural situa- 
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tions and in any but one-room school buildings. 
The exigencies of the great majority of school 
building sites in cities and towns apparently 
mean nothing to the committee. The report 
has not had any study on the part of architects, 
lighting engineers or practicing school physi- 
cians and reveals no effort to produce sane, 
workable rules or principles that can be em- 
bodied in state building codes or city school 
policies. 

It is to be hoped that the report, before it is 
presented to the general associations of educa- 
tors and physicians, will receive the constructive 
criticism of practical men in both fields. To 
adopt it will put down both educators and physi- 
cians as impractical idealists and theorists in 
the estimation of school board members, archi- 
tects and others who must perform the concrete 
job-of making plans and putting up school- 
houses. 


STEP OUT GRACEFULLY. 
Literally hundreds of superintendents and 


principals are leaving positions which they have 
held during the past school year—or during a 
period of years. For the men who have been 
elected in some other city to a position which is 
a promotion in responsibility and salary, the 
parting will involve only those natural regrets 
which come from pleasant association with 
friendly associates, loyal school board members 
and familiar surroundings. Such men are likely 
to forget enemies and opponents, bad experi- 
ences and trials on the old principle that “all’s 
well that ends well.” 

The men who leave under less fortunate cir- 
cumstances and who perhaps see the end of 
many a fond dream and of much earnest, pur- 
poseful work, will experience heartaches that 
are hard to repress. The older man may think 
regretfully of the good years spent in the service 
of education. No amount of public neglect or 
lack of appreciation can rob him of that sub- 
stantial satisfaction of a job well done and a 
trust honestly fulfilled. The very well-being of 
our democratic institutions is a reward. 

For the young man who has failed, actually 
or apparently, the end of his term is an oppor- 
tunity for a new start, for renewed ambition, for 
service that has benefited by the experiences, the 
mistakes and the successes of the past. 

Whatever the situation, the retiring school- 
man can show the stature of his manhood by 
acting courteously and kindly toward his friends 
and his late opponents. And he can render one 
final service to the schools: he can deal graci- 
ously and helpfully with his successor, so that 
the latter may the more quickly get a grasp on 
his duties and problems. 


THE DEPARTING AND THE INCOMING 


TEACHER. 
Mr. R. FE. Cook writes these pertinent 
sentences concerning the duties of superin- 


tendents in dealing with teachers: 

A superintendent or principal should issue 
only very frank and honest recommendations 
for definite positions for which he would him- 
self be willing to employ the candidate were he 
in a position to do so. The practice of grant- 
ing recommendations to unsatisfactory teachers 
for the sake of getting rid of them cannot be 
condemned’ too severely. Letters of the “To 
whom it may concern” type written for the eye 
of the should be absolutely 
tabooed. The practice of importing teachers 
from long distances, when just as 
may be secured in our own state, is question- 
able. We are scarcely justified in maintaining 
institutions for the training of teachers if we 
refuse to use their product. Furthermore, the 
teacher trained within the state is usually much 


one endorsed, 


good ones 





better adapted to the needs of the local school 
and community. We should secure teachers 
through teachers’ agencies as a last resort only 
and in case of emergency, if at all. We would 
not have much respect or confidence in a doctor 
or lawyer secured in that manner. 


DR. CLAXTON’S SERVICE. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton contributed materially to 
American education and to the efficiency of 
elementary and secondary schools during his ten 
years of service as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. He brought to the office an intimate 
knowledge of schools and schoolmen in the 
Southern States and a wide acquaintance with 
school conditions throughout the United States. 
His predecessors in office were men who were 
essentially educational philosophers, with very 
limited means and an exceedingly small staff 
at their disposal. Dr. Claxton is of the 
vigorous, promotional type of educator, who 
does not allow his scholarship and his interest 
in educational theories to overshadow the prac- 
tical study of immediate educational needs. He 
thoroughly understood the functions of his office 
and he acted consistently in the direction of 
promoting education through the collection of 
educational statistics and other facts and the 
dissemination of educational information. He 
consistently worked to increase the dignity, 
scope and usefulness of the bureau and he suc- 
ceeded in greatly increasing the opportunities. 
He gathered about him as competent and large 


a staff of experts as his funds permitted. He 
certainly raised the bureau from a_ very 
shadowy, insignificant government office for 


gathering statistics to a live central agency that 
every professional schoolman knew, 
service from, and respected. Few educators 
have been so efficient as popular orators on edu- 
cational topics as Dr. Claxton. 

In retiring Dr. Claxton can take with him- 
self the satisfaction of a big job, efficiently and 
conscientiously With the and 
prestige which he has gained as an educator, it 
should be a pleasant privilege to return to the 
Southland 
tional service. 


received 


done. power 


and devote many years to educa- 


AGE LIMITS FOR TEACHERS. 

Some cities have arbitrary rules concerning 
the minimum and maximum ages of entrants 
into the Especially are these 
rules directed against men and women who have 
reached the age of 45 or 50 and who seem there- 
by to have suddenly lost some of their effective- 
ness. We can understand age limits as neces- 
sary in the army and navy and in such branches 
of the state or municipal service as the police 
and fire departments where physical strength, 
endurance and agility are paramount qualifica- 
tions. But no such needs are evident in teach- 
ing and supervision. 

Certain it is that most teachers and principals 
have reached a maximum of efficiency at this 
period in life. Experience is ripe and there is 
poise and discretion in dealing with pupils and 
associates. Those kinks of character which 
come from hotheaded, overanxious, ambitious, 
impatient youth, have given way to an evenness 
and kindliness of spirit that makes for confi- 
dence and sureness in surmounting difficulties 
and winning cooperation. 

Ihe question asked of all candidates should 
be “Are you fit?” not “Are you too old?” 


school service. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AS CENTERS OF 
BEAUTY. 


Dr. A. T. Hadley, when president of Yale 
University. discussed in one of his addresses, 
the value of college buildings as centers of 
civic art. 











“A monumental building gives a visible and 
permanent object around which life and loyalty 
ean grow and to which tradition and sentiment 
“an attach. The man who looks out day after 
day into the colleze quadrangle of Cx 
Cambridge finds a stimulus both 
of beauty and his love of learning. 


ford or 
to this love 
Such influ- 
ever 
The waste of war destroyed churches and castles 
and glorious monuments of antiquity. Unless 
the world builds new centers of beauty and af- 
‘fection to take the place of the old, the twen- 
tieth century will, in spite of material progress, 
And 


war has done more than lay buildings waste. 


ence is more needed today than before. 


be essentially poorer than the nineteenth. 


It has, for the moment at any rate, distorted 
our standards. It has compelled us to look too 
for immediate rather than 
permanent utility; to seek tangible effects and 
disregard intangible ones; to work for achieve- 
ments of the moment rather than for those of 
Doubly important, then, is it to re- 
new our supply of tradition and inspiration by 
buildings like this; to bring home to the stu- 
dents shall within walls, the 
lessons of affection and loyalty and love of the 
beautiful which should go into the life of an 
ancient college.” 


much efficiency 


the ages. 


who live these 


Do not these inspiring words apply to school- 
houses, especially to high schools, which are the 
highest educational institutions in the hamlets, 
villages and towns of the United States? 


RULES AND ADMINISTRATION. 

There is a constant tendency in school ad 
ministration to formalize procedure and to con- 
duct school business according to rules and pre- 
cedents. School boards are inclined to adopt 
hard-and-fast regulations covering every con- 
tingency. Superintendents issue more and more 
complete courses of study and use more and 
more mechanical methods of assigning teachers, 
of judging teaching efficiency, and of setting 
educational standards. Principals and teach- 
ers are depending more upon scientific methods 
and standard tests for grouping and promoting 
pupils. oificials of the 
themselves to the strictest formality of pur- 


Business schools bind 
chasing and accounting and grow exceedingly 
the 
asks for special teaching supplies or apparatus. 
It would be difficult to ascribe this tendency to 


impatient when instruction department 


a bureaucratic spirit which considers the schools 
a huge machine, or to a natural human failing 
of getting into a groove and thereafter moving 
along the line of least resistance. 

Opposed to all formal 


and mechanical 


tendency in educational work is the purely 
natural inclination to meet each occasion as 
judgment and experience dictate. It is this 
latter human element which causes school 


boards to suspend rules and act when necessity 
dictate. It is this 
leads superintendents to pick up “natural teach- 


and even sentiment which 


ers” and to promote younger instructors to po- 
It is 
children 


sitions where they will do the best work. 
this which causes teachers to “pass” 
whose marks may be below the mysteriously 
School offi- 
cials are impelled by it to forget the stereotyped 


determining “seventy.” business 
forms and to do buying and financing as com- 
monsense dictates. 

We are inclined to the belief that in general 
there is too great an amount of the stereotyped 
in the schools. The legal ground which gives 
support and sustenance to the schools gives a 
flavor to school business in details where com- 
and should rule. 
While there is no implication that laws should 
be disobeyed, it would be a decided step for- 
ward if school boards reduced their rules to the 
bare essentials necessary as a general guide, if 


mon judgment good sense 


superintendents put results above personal se- 
curity in office, if teachers looked first to the 
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good of their pupils, and if business executives 
refused to del iy school business for the sake of 
“playing safe.” 

We need in school administration less of the 
mechanical, the scientific efficiency and the legal 
the 
Rules are neces- 
sary, but the board and the teacher, or the su- 
perintendent who never broke one, never ac- 
complish results. 


and more frequent application of human 


and the cooperative elements. 


THE KENYON BILL. 

The bill introduced in the United 
Senate by Senator Kenyon for the creation of 
a Department of Public Welfare has destroyed 
the hopes of the the Smith- 
Towner bill for passing the latter measure dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 


States 


supporters of 


The new 
bill represents the wishes of the President and 
of the Republican group in the administration. 
It reflects the old principle which declares edu- 
cation to be the the and 
places the federal government in the attitude 
of a supporter and aid to the state school sys- 


function of states 


tems but not a principal agent or even a re- 
motely possible dictator. The bill seeks to co- 
ordinate all branches of federal effort for social 
welfare and to unify them for the sake of effi- 
ciency and economy. It does not, in our opin- 
ion, give due importance to edueation as such, 
decided the 


present situation and it puts the common school 


but it is a step in advance over 
system in the way of getting federal aid. It 
rightly puts vocational education in 


subordinate to 


a position 


the general welfare of the na 


tion. 


NEWSPAPERS AND SCHOOL PUBLICITY. 

The newspapers are the single most powerful 
element which the community has for further- 
ing school projects. It has been well said that 
the reason for the rapid spread of new educa- 
tional ideas and processes and the general im- 
provement in the efficiency of the schools is due 
to the daily press. No what 
said of the harm done by a yellow press, the 
fact that 
not have reached its present stage of 
if it had the 
which schools schoolmen 


matter may be 


remains American education would 
efticiency 
support 


had from 


not been for constant 


and have 
newspaper editors and reporters. 

It is true that newspapers print the bizarre, 
the extreme, the scandalous and that frequently 
legitimate school news is minimized for some 
unim 
favorite. School 
news is generally without thrills and relatively 


story of a disgraceful crime or 


portant 


some 
doing of a screen 
colorless, but every good newspaper will accept 
it eagerly and handle it with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

In many cases neglect of school news is not 
to be charged to the papers but to the school 
officials who the papers, 
secretive concerning school affairs, or tactless 
and 


are antagonistic to 


even discourteous to newspapermen. It 
may be taken as an axiom that newspapermen 
are fair and honorable and that they may well 
be taken into confidence by school officials. The 
) 


individual newspaperman may be a young “cul 
or a hardened “old timer,” careless in dress and 
manner, and even a trifle lacking in respect for 
the personal dignity of the school office. He 
will, however, quickly respond to fair treatment 
and will appreciate the educator’s recognition 
of the importance of the paper he represents. 
He is trained educator and he tries to 
see school news through the eyes of the average 
reader. If due made 
for these facts and school happenings and edu- 
eational innovations reduced 
language, better results will he 

both the reporter and the schools. 


not a 


newspaper allowance is 


are to popular 


obtained for 


No community can be intelligently respon- 


sive to education unless it is informed. The 


59 
better the newspapers are aided by school au- 
thorities in gathering 
news, the better will be 


and publishing school 


the schools. 


_. HIGH SCHOOL SALARIES. 
lhe North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at its recent conference 


1 Chicago adopted a very significant resclu- 
tion concerning the salaries of teachers in high 
schools. The Association went on record as un- 
alterably opposed to the lowering of standards 
for teachers in the north central high schools. 

The organization has as a required standard 
the following: “A. The minimum attainment 
of a teacher of any academie subject, and like- 
wise of the supervisors of teachers of such sub- 
jects, shall be equivalent to graduation from a 
college belonging to the North Central Assoeia- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools requir- 
ing the completion of a four year course of 
study or 120 semester hours in advance of a 


standard four year high school course. Such 
requirements shall not be construed as _ re- 


troactive. 

“B. The minimum professional training of 
a teacher of any academic subject shall be at 
least eleven semester hours in education. This 
should include special study of the subject mat- 
ter and pedagogy of the subject to be taught. 
Such requirements shall not be construed as 
retroactive.” 

The Association passed a further resolution 
that the standards which it has 
only be maintained through an 
crease in salaries and that these 
less than 100 per cent in excess 
base which existed in 1914-1915. 


adopted can 
adequate in- 
shall not be 
of the salary 


The stand of the North Central Association 
is the healthiest pronouncement on_ teachers’ 
salaries which has yet come to boards of educa 
tion from a professional group of educators. 
Local and state teachers’ associations have been 
loud in their demands for salary increases but 
have been exceedingly quiet when the need of 
more adequate preparation and higher teaching 
efficiency has been mentioned. 

We are at the present in a period of decline 
when incomes of business men are being cut, 
and when wages of artisans and skilled workers 
in practically every field are being considerably 
reduced. Teachers cannot hope to fight single- 
handedly a general economic decline. Only 
by increasing the efficiency of their work can 
they hope to maintain the standard of salary 
which has been reached during the past year. 

It is our belief that the most recent salary 
schedules of school boards are not too high con- 
sidering the value of the teachers’ services to 
the community. At least the importance of her 
position and the important results which her 
work achieves, requires a worker whose salary 
is not lower than that which is now paid. But 
the profession itself cannot hope to maintain 
the respect of the communities at large, unless 
they show that their training and tneir earnest- 
ness in their work deserves a high wage. 

The Maryland State School Program for 
1922-23 proposes: 

A competent, well-trained teacher. in hearty 
accord with American ideals, in every publie- 
school position in Maryland, so that there may 


he an equal opportunity for all the children of 
the State. 


Ability in school administration is not 
measured by intention but by deeds. 

Educational leaders are born—and so are fol- 
lowers. Only there are more of the latter 
variety. 

Character is higher than intellect........A 
great soul will be strong to live as well as think. 
-~Ejuerson. 




















—The Superintendent of Schools of Roanoke, 
Va., in December, 1920, sent a questionnaire to 
a list of cities having a population ranging from 
30,000 to 175,000 requesting information regard- 
ing salaries of elementary and high school 
teachers, elementary and high school principals, 
and city superintendents. The list comprises 99 
cities of the country: 


—The school board at Bellingham, Wash., has 
adopted a salary schedule for the entire faculty 
of the public-school system. Teachers in the 
high school must be graduates of a state univer- 
sity and must have had one year’s successful ex- 
perience in teaching, while graduates of both 
normal and university are preferred. Grade 
teachers must be graduates of the advanced 
course in a normal school with not less than one 
year’s experience in teaching, while teachers 
with experience in a graded system of six or 
more teachers will be preferred. The schedule 
is as follows: 

Elementary grades—Teachers without experi- 
ence (emergency cases) will be paid $960; after 
one year’s experience, $1,080; two years’ experi- 
ence, $1,140; three years’ experience, $1,200; 
four years’ experience, $1,260; five years’ experi- 
ence, $1,320; six years’ experience, $1,380; seven 
years’ experience, $1,440, and eight years’ experi- 
ence, $1,500. Three years’ experience in schools 
of acceptable rank outside of Bellingham will be 
allowed teachers who begin teaching in the city. 
The maximum for elementary teachers is $1,200 
and that for ungraded class teachers beginning 
in Bellingham is $1,560. 

High Schoolg—Teachers without experience 
will be paid $1,260; after one year’s experience, 
$1,380; two years’ experience, $1,440; three 
years’ experience, $1,500; four years’ experience, 
$1,560; five years’ experience, $1,620; six years’ 
experience, $1,680; seven years’ experience, $1,- 
740, and eight years’ experience, $1,800. Three 
years’ experience in schools of acceptable rank 
outside of Bellingham will be allowed high 
school teachers beginning in Bellingham. A 
maximum of $1,500 will be paid to high school 
teachers beginning to teach in Bellingham and 
$1,920 is the maximum for heads of departments 
in high schools. 


Principals of Grades- 


hot i 2 exe 
After 1 year’s experience in “5 «3 £5 
Bellingham or its equiva- e - ™ 
ESS it oe ae rr $1380 $1440 $1740 
After 2 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
TRUS Cb boa * GAs Os 6 00 1440 1500 1800 
After 3 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
SS 1500 1560 1860 
After 4 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
tS ee an 1560 1620 1920 
After 5 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
og ER ESS ee re 1620 1680 1980 
After 6 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
6 EEE ern 1680 1740 2040 
After 7 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
a 6'b ba é.c'a sc bace 1740 1800 2100 
After 8 years’ experience in 
Bellingham or its equiva- 
CO eee 1800 1860 2160 


Principals of High Schools 
including bonus of $180; 
cluding bonus of $180. 

Substitutes are paid $4 a day in the ele- 
mentary grades and $4.50 in the high school. 

—Montague, Mass., has raised the maximum 
salaryeof the high schcol teachers to $1,700. 


—The school board of South Bend, Ind., has 


adopted a set of rules to govern the qualifications 
and examinations ef teachers and salaries. 


(Continued on Page 72 ) 


Fairhaven, $2,520 
Whatcom, $3,000 in- 


* Stockton, Cal. 
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TEACHERS SALARIES IN CITIES RANGING FROM 30,000 TO 175,000 POPULATION 


Bayonne, N. J........ 
SS 
a 
East Cleveland, O.... 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y..... 
Sioux City, Iowa..... 
East Orange, N. J.... 
mee womm, Cal......s. 
Butte, Montana ...... 
Newton, Mass. ....... 
Bay City, Mich. ..... 
|| iif i a 
Brookline, Mass. .... 
Hamtramck, Mich. ... 
Berkeley, Cal ........ 
Sacramento, Cal. ..... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 
Fort Wayne, Ind..... 
> 2 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... 
New Britain, Conn.... 


San Diego, Calif...... 


Allentown, Pa. ...... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 
Atlantic City, N. J... 
Wichita, Kans. 
Pasadena, Cal. ...... 
Canton, Ohio ........ 
Long Beach, Cal 
Racine, Wis. ........ 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 
Harrisburg, Pa. Te 
3 et iy AP 
Evanston, Ill. ....... 
Fitchburg, Mass 
Saginaw, Mich. ...... 
Davenport, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
<  @.”. Al. Sa ee 
Hammond, Ill. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
a a 
Jackson, Mich. ...... 
Newport News, Va... 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Wheeling, W. Va...... 


Elizabeth, N. J 
Lansing, Mich. 
Kenosha, Wis 
Portsmouth, Va. Bath 
Terre Haute, Ind...... 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
 . ee. See 
Springfield, Ohio 
Norfolk, Va. 
Everett, Mass. 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 
Somerville, Mass. 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 
Perth Amboy, N. J.... 
Hamilton, Ohio .. 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Rock Island, Ill...... 
Colo. Springs, Colo.... 
Waltham, Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Medford, Mass. 
Rockford, Il. 
re 
re 
Haverhill, Mass. ..... 
Malden, Mass. 
Augusta, Ga. eer ee 
Lynchburg, Va. ...... 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa. , sa 
Charleston, S. C...... 
Saiem, Mass. ........ 
Manchester, N. H..... 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 
Lancaster, Pa. ....... 
Crariotte, N. C....... 
Decatur, Ill. ‘ 
ey ee 
Savannah, Ga. ....... 
Springfield, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Elementary 
teachers 
Max. Min. 

$2500 $1400 

2500 1000 
2460 1200 
2300 <a 
2250 1250 
2100 1320 
2100 1300 
2000 1500 
2000 1400 
2000 1200 
2000 1000 
2000 1200 
2000 1400 

No 1500 
1920 1640 
1920 1500 
1920 1320 
1900 1100 
1900 1200 
1900 1000 
1850 1550 
1850 950 
1836 1300 
1800 900 
1800 1200 
1800 1200 
1800 1200 
1800 1400 
1800 1000 
1750 a ae 
1750 1100 
1700 1100 
1700 900 
1700 1100 
1700 1200 
1650 1050 
1550 1200 
1650 1000 
1650 1200 
1620 1000 
1642 1100 
1605 1200 
1600 1000 
1600 1100 
1600 1200 
1600 1100 
1580 750 
1575 1045 
1560 900 
1550 1100 
153 1200 
1525 1000 
1500 1000 
1500 900 
1500 900 
1500 900 
1500 630 
1500 900 
1500 1000 
1500 1000 
1500 1000 
1500 1000 
1500 1100 
1500 1000 
1500 700 
1500 1000 
1470 800 
1500 1000 
1500 1150 
1440 1080 
1450 No 
1440 1080 
1434 811 
1400 1100 
1400 1000 
1400 No 
1400 1000 
1400 900 
1400 1000 
1400 900 
1400 1400 
380 960 
1375 935 
1375 1050 
1350 850 
1350 810 
1340 900 
1300 1000 
1300 900 
1260 675 
1250 800 
1200 765 
1200 900 
1200 900 
1144 653 
1125 750 
1125 900 
1000 900 
990 720 


Elementary 
principals 
Max. 


$4200 
4060 
3750 
4000 
3090 
No 
2000 
3400 


No 
2400 
2760 
3120 
3100 
2400 
2700 
2150 
2600 
2900 
2800 
3400 
2400 
3000 


2950 
3300 
3100 
2500 
3000 


2500 
2600 


2750 


1860 

No 
2600 
2020 
1800 


Min. 


$2400 
2800 
1550 
2200 
2840 
2400 
1750 
2400 
2700 
1780 
2360 
2160 
1900 
1900 
1550 
1850 
1200 
1900 
1700 
2400 
2400 


1800 
1700 
1500 
2400 


1875 
1900 
1675 


1740 
1800 
2200 
1600 
1500 


1880 
1070 
1700 
2000 
1100 

No 
1700 
1500 
1500 
1200 
1800 
1675 


3000 
1800 
1600 
1500 
1100 
1500 


1600 
1650 

No 
1350 
1500 
1800 
1700 
2700 
2000 
1760 
1800 
2250 
2550 
2300 
1500 
1035 


1320 
1400 


1260 


High school 


teachers 

Max. Min. 
$3400 $1800 
3350 1750 
3360 2100 
3300 ks 
3150 1500 
2600 1500 
3600 1600 
2600 1800 
2400 1800 
3800 1600 
2500 1400 
2800 1600 
3500 1500 
No 1800 
2700 1800 
2520 1980 
2700 1680 
2300 1300 
3000 1600 
3000 1800 
3100 1700 
2750 1250 
2400 1835 
2800 1200 
2750 1500 
3400 1800 
2500 1440 
2900 1700 
2500 1400 
3200 1800 
2400 1300 
3000 1300 
2800 1400 
3000 15°0 
2450 1200 
2500 1400 
2500 1700 
2625 1400 
2350 1650 
2250 1350 
2200 1000 
2150 1300 
2650 1300 
2200 1500 
2370 1050 
2500 1700 
3000 1325 
2900 1300 
2600 1500 
2200 1100 
2000 1200 
2100 1000 
2600 1350 
2400 1050 
2500 1200 
2200 1200 
2400 1100 
3000 1500 
2300 1400 
3100 1650 
2100 1300 
2600 1300 
2100 1200 
2400 1200 
2350 1560 
2300 1600 
2200 1400 
1280 1380 
2400 No 
2640 1200 
2114 885 
2250 1200 
2000 1200 
No ae 
3000 1200 
2045 1250 
2700 1500 
1650 1050 
2400 1600 
3000 1200 
2200 1100 
2400 1200 
2400 1700 
2000 1215 
1450 1100 
2400 1200 
2100 1100 
2500 1100 
1900 1000 
1800 1170 
2400 1200 
2400 1300 
2530 715 
1750 1125 
1440 1305 
1450 1100 
1800 990 


High 


Super- 


school in 


prin- 


tend- 


cipals ent. 


$5000 
5060 
4000 
4750 
4900 
4000 


3650 
4400 
3000 
3800 
3920 
4200 
3900 
4000 
3750 
4100 
4300 


3000 
5000 
4500 
4500 
5000 
4200 
4000 
4000 
4500 
4000 


3300 
4500 


3825 


3500 
3000 
3500 


3300 
4000 
4000 
3500 
3500 
2600 
3300 
4500 
3500 
3100 
3200 
4000 
4400 
4100 
4500 
3300 
4000 
3800 
3600 


4000 
3850 
3500 
3300 
3400 
3500 
3000 
6000 


3600 
4000 
2915 
3000 
3600 
3500 
3500 
3000 
2700 
2400 
3500 
3200 


6060 
6000 
6000 


6000 
5800 
6000 
4500 
4480 
5400 
6000 
4750 
4400 
6000 
6000 
5000 


6000 
6000 


6000 
6000 
5000 
4500 


5000 
6000 


5000 
6250 
6000 


6000 
6000 
5000 
5500 
5000 


5500 
5000 
5000 
4500 
5000 
4050 
7500 
4500 
5000 
5500 


4400 
5000 
4500 
6000 


5000 
6000 


5500 
6500 
6000 
4500 
4000 
7000 
4500 
6006 

6000 
4100 
6000 
5000 
§000 
4000 
5400 
4000 
5500 
4750 
4000 
4500 
5000 
3800 
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| School Lau) Notes 





BONDS. 

In the case of Dumas vs. Rigdon, 106 South- 
eastern Reporter 261, certain taxpayers of Tift 
County, Georgia, sought to restrain the collection 
of a tax levied for the purpose of paying the 
principal and interest of bonds of the Chula 
School District, on the ground that the district 
had never been legally created. 

The bonds were issued in 1918, shortly after 
the district was laid off by the county board of 


education, and the order validating the bonds 
was made in August 1918. 
In support of the application for an injunc- 


tion, it was alleged: that the entire territory of 
Tift county has never been laid: off into school 
districts, nor have the district lines been defined 
and marked as required by law, nor have the 
school districts been laid off according to law, 
but they have been laid off in disregard of the 
provisions of the statutes upon that subject; that 
no map of the county showing the school dis- 
tricts, as required by law, has been made; that 
certain specified lots were illegally transferred 
to the Chula district; that several lots in the 
county were not in any school district, and that 
some four or five lots, containing an aggregate 
of some 2,000 acres of land, were illegally taken 
from the Chula district; that, upon other grounds 
specified, a division of the county into school dis- 
tricts, if ever made, was illegally made, without 
reference to best interest and the convenience of 
those who were included in and excluded from 
the district; that the territory from which the 
tax is to be collected is incapable of exact deter- 


mination, never having been exactly laid out, 
marked, and defined, as required by law. 
The Georgia supreme court, sustaining the 


judgment of the lower court refusing an injunc- 
tion, said: 

“The bonds in question were duly validated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Civil Code 
1910, Sec. 445 et seq., relating to bonds and their 
validation. Questions of whether the law in re- 
gard to laying off the county into school districts 
had been complied with, and whether other steps 
were taken by the proper county authorities to 
make this laying off and division of the county 
into school districts conformable to law, as em- 
bodied in section 1531 et seq. of the Civil Code, 
upon the subject of school districts and local tax 
for public schools, could and should have been 
made in the proceedings to validate the bonds, 
the legality of which is now challenged.” 

Dubuque, Ia. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed for work in Dubuque County. The nurse 
works in conjunction with the Red Cross central 
division at Chicago. 


SCHOOL LAWS. 

—The Indiana general assembly of 1921, which 
adjourned on March 7, enacted 43 measures 
which directly affect the maintenance, control 
and operation of the public schools and higher 
institutions of learning of the state. The laws 
enacted embrace a variety of subjects and mia- 
terially affect the administration of the school 
system of the state. Among the schoo] measures 
the following may be enumerated as of greatest 
and most wide-spread consequence to the people 
of the state: Prescribing the qualifications and 
fixing the salaries of county superintendents; 
providing a more practicable method for sale and 
supply of school textbooks; establishing a new 
basis of calculation of per capita cost involved 
in the transfer of school children; requiring 
teachers’ contracts to be in writing, stipulating 
the terms of such contracts and penalizing teach- 
ers who resign without adequate notice; amplify- 
ing and extending the vocational system of the 
state and providing for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons injured in industry; strengthen- 
ing the compulsory school attendance law and 
providing a better integrated organization of 
officers; providing for the sale and purchase of 
school property; establishing a better and more 
adequate system for the inspection of high 
schools: fixing a state levy for the support of 
common schools; facilitating the consolidation of 
schools; providing for the transportation of high 
school pupils; re-establishing the state teacher's 
pension on a sound actuarial basis, and provid- 
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ing more adequate support for the higher insti 
tutions of learning. 

The most important sclrool law enacted is the 
measure which fixes the state common school tax 
levy at seven cents and provides that seventy per 
cent of the revenue accruing by virtue of the 
levy shall be apportioned among the several 
counties of the state in proportion to the number 
of school children enumerated therein, and that 
the remaining thirty per cent will be used as a 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEEEE 

IMPROVEMENTS. 
Frances Wright Turner. 
We're going to have new sidewalks 
Up in our town, they say, 
And a brand-new block is rising 
In the square, across the way. 
But I don’t need to tell you 
For I’m very sure you know, 
That one town can’t do everything, 
So we “let the schoolhouse go.” 


Of course it’s cold in winter, 
For it needs a heating-plant; 
It wants another coat of paint, 
And some panes of glass I'll grant, 
But our small town isn’t able 
To do so much—and so 
We try to do the bigger (?) things, 
And “let the schoolhouse go.” 


You see we've built a dance-hall, 
With floors all waxy-white; 

And electric lights now light the streets 
Which once were black as night; 

There’s a club for town improvements, 
To help us raise the “dough” 

But still—with all these other things, 
We must “let the schoolhouse go.” 


We've the new gymnasium, and rink, 
With pool-room overhead, 
And they plan to have a theatre 
In the summer so ’tis said. 
Of course you'll very quickly see 
That sometime soon or late, 
We mean to fix the schoolhouse up 
But now ’twill have to wait. 
FEES EEE PEPE hhh hh hh hhh hh} 
relief fund to afford direct state aid to those 
school corporations whose taxable valuation is 
inadequate to raise the necessary school funds. 
On the basis of the present valuation, a seven 
cent levy will produce $4,060,000 per year, and 
of that amount, $1,218,000 will be available as 
state aid for the poorer school corporations of 
the state. The seventy per cent which is appor- 
tioned among the counties is to be used exclu- 
sively for teachers’ salaries; the thirty per cent 
is to be distributed as state aid and may be used 
for teachers’ salaries and other operating ex- 


penses. No school corporation is entitled to re- 
ceive relief out of the state aid fund unless a 


total levy. of $1 on the taxable property therein 
does not produce sufficient special school and 
tuition funds to operate the common schools for 
eight months and the high schools for the period 
of time prescribed by law. For affording more 
immediate assistance to needy school corpora- 
tions, a second law has been passed which wi!l 
enable the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to add $200,000 to the state aid deficiency 
fund in June, 1921, and an additional $200,000 
in January, 1922. * 

The compulsory school attendance laws were 
entirely re-enacted with the addition of several 
important changes and modifications. Every 
county and city in the state having a school 
enumeration of 2,000 or more is a separate at- 
tendance district, and cities and towns having 
an enumeration of less than 2,000 may be or- 
ganized as separate attendance districts. Cities 
may appoint additional attendance officers and fix 
their compensation. A state board of attendance 
has been created, consisting of the state board 
ex-officio, and the state board of attendance 
is required to appoint a state attendance officer 
to enforce the laws and to coordinate the work 
of the local officers. All children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 who have completed the eighth 
grade may be employed in some industry on pre- 
sentation of the prescribed work permit, and any 
child who at the age of 14 has not completed 
the sixth grade may be required to attend a part- 
time school. All common school corporations are 
authorized to maintain a school for incorrigible 
children and confirmed truants. 


Schools and School Districts. 
Since a school district is a subordinate public 
agency doing the work of the state, the legisla 
ture can enlarge or diminish its territory at will, 
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and therefore can authorize the county court to 
change the boundaries without providing for no- 
tice to the district from which territory is taken, 
though the county court is given discretion as to 
the change.—School Dist. No. 14 vs. Henderson, 
226 S. W. 517, Ark. 

Within the acts of the 38th general assembly 
of lowa, c. 149, providing that, when it is pro- 
posed to include within a consolidated school dis- 
trict a school corporation containing a municipal- 
ity of 200 inhabitants, the voters outside the 
limits of such school corporation, shall vote 
separately, “school corporation” is not to be con- 
strued as plural, which is contrary to the plain 
meaning of the language and to the intent of the 
legislature to change the acts of the 37th general 
assembly, c. 432, which provided that the voters 
outside the municipality must vote separately, so 
that where a town was in two school corporations 
it was not necessary to permit the voters of other 
corporations to vote separately from those of a 
corporation containing a portion of the munici- 
pality in which less than 200 inhabitants resided. 

State vs. McChesney, 180 N. W. 857, Lowa. 

The Oklahoma sess. laws of 1913, c. 219, as 


amended by the sess. laws of 1917, c. 258, au- 
thorizes a county superintendent when peti- 


tioned by one-half of the voters in each district 
proposed to be united in a consolidated school 
district, to call an election, to be held at a place 
named by the superintendent, and provides that 
notice of such meeting shall be given by posting 
five notices in each of the districts ten days prior 
to such meeting, and if a daily or weekly news- 
paper be published in the district, the notice must 
be published in the former for ten days and the 
latter for at least two consecutive weeks, and in 
addition thereto notice of the meeting shall be 
mailed by the superintendent to each voter in 
the district; ‘consecutive’ meaning uninter- 
rupted; in course of succession; succeeding one 
another in regular order; successive; unbroken. 

State vs. Sullivan, 194, p. 446, Okla. 

Under the Oklahoma sess. laws of 1913, c. 219, 
as amended by the sess. laws of 1917, c. 258, a 
second meeting of the voters of the school dis- 
tricts may be called to vote on the proposition of 
consolidation, without new petitions when the 
first meeting ordered was invalid because one of 
the petitions did not contain, when first pre- 
sented, the signatures of one-half of the voters in 
that district.—State vs. Sullivan, 194, p. 446, 
Okla. 

The common school district from which terri- 
tory is taken for annexation to a single school 
district by proceedings under Kirby’s Dig. §7695, 
is by the statute made a party to the record, and 
has a right to contest the proceedings in the 
county court, and to appeal from the order of the 
county court, which is an adequate remedy, so 
that such district is not entitled to relief in 
chancery.—School Dist. No. 14 vs. Henderson, 
226 S. W. 517, Ark. : 

The fact that the taking of territory from a 
common school district and giving it to a single 
school district will leave the common school dis- 
trict without school facilities, and with insuffi- 
cient inhabitants to maintain a school, does not 
authorize equitable relief against the order of 
annexation, where the district had the right to 
appear before the county court and appeal from 
its order.—School Dist. No. 14 vs. Henderson, 
226 S. W. 517, Ark. 

An ordinance of a city, requiring that all school 
children be vaccinated against smallpox, is not 
invalid as dealing with a special class, the classi- 
fication being reasonable, notwithstanding con- 
ditions in the Mexican quarter of the city and 
crowding together of people in street cars, jit- 
neys, theaters, churches, passenger depots, ete.— 
Zucht v. King, 225 S. W. 267, Tex. Civ. App. 

—Lebanon, Pa. The court in a preliminary 
injunction, against the school directors of the 
city, has restrained the members from changing 
the time of the schools to conform to the day- 
light saving plan. The injunction was issued on 
the basis that the change was not ordered by the 
board in regular session but was the result of an 
order of the president of that body. 

School District Government. 

The election of members of a board of educa- 
tion of a school district during the existence of 
an injunction restraining the creation and or- 
ganization of such school district is invalid.— 
Meckley vs. Kunzie, 129 N. E. 592, Ohio. 

School District Property. 

Under the California Pol. code, §1617, subd. 20, 
requiring school district contracts to be left to 
the lowest responsible bidder after advertise- 
ment, ete., where a contract so let authorized the 
district to provide materials and workmen in 

(Concluded on Page 103) 























DUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 

1. Select the chief executive officer and sup- 
port him in the discharge of his duties. 

2. Require and discuss report of chief exe- 
cutive concerning progress of the schools—in 
terms of achievement of pupils, teachers, super- 
visors. 

3. Pass upon the annual budget of mainte- 
nance prepared by the chief executive and his 
* assistants. “Budget” should include sources and 
amount of revenue available as well as expendi- 
tures. 

4. Advice with the chief executive, affording 
a group judgment, on his recommendations for 
extensions or readjustments of the scope of edu- 
cational activities. 

5. Appoint—upon nomination and recommen- 
dation of the chief executive—teachers, princi- 
pals, and supervisors. 

6: Approve textbooks selected by the chief 
executive and approve courses of study recom- 
mended by him. 

7. Determine after consultation and discus- 
sion with the chief executive, the schedule of 
sdlaries. 

8. Debate and pass on recommendations of 
chief executive for additional capital outlays—- 
buildings, sites, improvements, and determine the 
means of financing such outlays, e. g., bonds, etc. 

9. Pass upon architect’s plans, approved by 
the chief executive and his assistants, for build- 
ings that have been authorized. 

10. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, 
supervisors and patrons in cases in which the 
superintendent has not been able to dispose of, or 
which may be appealed from his decision. 

11. Adopt, upon consultation with the super- 
intendent, a set of rules for the government of 
the school system. 

12. Represent needs of the schools before city 
authorities or the legislature. 

13. Approve the list of bills for expenditures 
previously authorized and approved by executive 
officers. 

14. Consider recommendations of executive 
officers on legal matters and decide steps to be 
taken. 

15: Hear communications, written or oral, 
from citizens or organizations on matters of ad- 
ministration or policy. 

16.. Serve as laymen ready to champion school 
needs and to further public support of the schools. 

17. Require and consider report of the busi- 
ness transacted or pending and of the financial 
status of the system. 

18. Represent the needs of the school before 
the public. 

19. Visit the schools, observe or investigate 
the efficiency of instruction. 

—Based on Statements of Prof. Geo. D. Strayer, 
Teachers College. 


ADVANTAGES OF A STANDARDIZED AC- 
COUNTING SYSTEM. 

Supt. F. W. Robbins, Williamsport, Pa., who 
spOke recently before the Schoolmen’s Week, 
held at the University of Pennsylvania, dis- 
cussed briefly the advantages to be derived thru 
a standardized accounting system. Supt. Robbins 
opened his talk with an explanation of the situ- 
ation previous to the adoption of a standard plan 
and the need as it existed in the schools. He 
says: 

Under the old system of accounting, the school 
board had been unable to furnish the accurate 
information required by the State Education De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, or by the Bureau of 
Education; nor could it be determined with en- 
tire satisfaction, the cost of the different activi- 
ties in the schools. ; 

After discussing the matter, it was decided to 
make a study of standard accounting systems 
and to adopt one for the use of the school dis- 
trict. Dr. Harlan Updegraff of the University 
of Pennsylvania appeared before the board at 
their request, and outlined a plan for their ap- 
proval. The standard accounting system pub- 
lished by the Williams Company, at Albany, 
N. Y., was adopted and the change from the old 
to the new system was made at once. The sys- 
tem has been in use for three years and is con- 
sidered very satisfactory. 
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Speaking of the advantages growing out of 
the use of the system, Supt. Robbins points out 
that it makes possible comparative reports on 
the different activities. He makes the following 
comments: 

It enables the board to repare reports re- 
quested by the state and national bureaus accu- 
rately, and with little additional work, on the 
part of the school secretary. It has created an 
interest in the finances of the school district and 
it enables the members of the board, to secure 
money for increased salaries of teachers and for 
new buildings and equipment, with comparative 
ease, because the people know where the money 
goes. It enables the board to prepare compara- 
tive costs of the different school activities for 
the eurrent year and the previous years. 

The secretary prepares an abstract each 
month, showing the total costs, by items, and 
the distribution of costs among the different 
buildings. By this means, it is possible to dis- 
cover variations in conditions which are later 
investigated and remedied, if possible, such as 
unexpected increases in water rent, for a particu- 
lar building, increases in fuel cost, or electric 
light. In several instances, this feature has re- 
sulted in quite a saving to the district through 
needed adjustment. 

In preparing the budget for the ensuing year, 
Supt. Robbins shows that the standard account- 
ing system is valuable in providing a check on 
indiscriminate expenditures, although in these 
days of increased costs and instability of com- 
modities, professional service and labor, it is al- 
most impossible to estimate with any degree of 
accuracy, the costs for twelve months in advance. 


eee = 


A SURVEY OF HEATING AND VENTILA- 
TION. 

For a long time the board of education at 
Hackensack, N. J., had been aware that the heat- 
ing and ventilation in some of the schools were 
not proving satisfactory. Repairs had been made 
from time to time but with the expectation that 
extensive changes would be made in the future. 

It was finally agreed that the best procedure 
would be to have a careful survey of the appara- 
tus made by a competent engineer, and to ask for 
recommendations which would make the systems 
efficient and durable. It was the opinion of the 
members that such a plan would eliminate waste 
in fuel and the constant expenditures for patch- 
ing up worn-out apparatus. 

In accordance with the plan, a firm of engineers 
was employed to make an examination of the 
systems and the board was able to put its fingers 
on the weak spots and to remedy the conditions 
revealed. 

Among the changes suggested were the en- 
largement of boiler rooms and installation of 
additional boilers, the erection of large steel 
chimney stacks to carry off furnace gas, the in- 
stallation of separate “return” pipes in classroom 
radiators for condensation water, the installation 
of additional radfators where necessary, the pro- 
vision of shut-offs on foul air flues to eliminate 
cold air at night, the covering of fresh air ducts 
with insulating material so that the temperature 
of the air may be retained until it reaches its 
destination, the provision of thermometers in 
ducts at points which will enable the engineer to 
properly control the temperature, the installation 
of ventilating ducts and fans for forcing foul air 
out of rooms, and the installation of automatic 
valves on radiators for maintaining a proper 
water level in boilers. A good part of the work 
recommended in the report of the engineers has 
been completed or is in progress. An entire new 
heating plant is to be installed in one of the 
buildings to replace the old plant. 


USEFUL FORM FOR TESTING AND IN- 
SPECTION OF HEATING PLANTS. 
The inspection of schoolhouse plants has be- 
come a valuable practice in many communities 
and has resulted in economies in both operation 
and maintenance of buildings and mechanical 
equipment. In smaller cities, members of the 
school boards have made examinations annually 
or semi-annually and have frequently benefitted 
from the assistance and advice of local builders, 
painters, heating engineers, plumbers, ete. In 








the large cities the architects, other heads of 
departments, have performed this service effec. 
tively because of their expert knowledge and ex- 
perience. The principle applied has been “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” 

In this connection, a form suggested by the 
Heating and Ventilating Mazazine will be found 
useful for checking up the heating plants of 
school buildings. The form is comprehensive 
enough to be used in connection with any type 
of large plant and can be adapted to small build- 
ings by omitting details that have no application. 

The chief object of inspectors of heating plants 
is the avoidance of waste which is not apparent 
to the engineer or janitor in charge. 

In reference to wastes, the form with its blanks 
to be filled in at the plant, is instructive in point- 
ing out the usual sources of errors and such 
wastes which may be all or in part prevented. 
The greatest of these is combustion and in lesser 
degree, the engine and transm/:ssion. 

Air leakage in boiler settings must be pre- 
vented, feed water properly treated and heated. 
Coal wastes may be prominent, either due to an 
unskilled fireman or present-day conditions where 
the coal obtainable is not the most economical 
for the particular conditions. In the past three 
years the cost of fuel has doubled and it seems 
altogether likely that the cost will go still higher. 
The fuel problem has always been a very .im- 
portant one but except for the war period, never 
so important as at this time. 

Often the difficulties are due to improper design 
of grates, excess air, too thick or too thin a fuel 
bed, improper design of grates, insufficient flue 
area or height of chimney. In one case a chim- 
ney was increased 100 ft. in height with a con- 
sequent fuel saving of four times the cost of the 
chimney extension. 

What draft will carry the load and burn the 
least coal? Is the air admitted to the furnace, 
either above or below the fire, more than is 
necessary? Is the smoke as made due to lack 
of air, mixture or temperature? Is the water 
evaporated low in amount and is this due to the 
boiler, furnace, coal or fireman? These are 
things to be looked into and remedied. 

Steam wastes, usually more numerous in use 
than in production, are still so evident in some 
plants as to cause but little comment. Exhaust 
steam may be frequently observed wasted to the 
atmosphere when it might well be used instead of 
live steam for heating, drying or other pur- 
poses, and at a considerable saving. Steam pip- 
ing should be designed to prevent excess con- 
densation and the plant should generaily be in- 
spected for leaks at steam traps, engine pistons, 
blow-off and other valves. 

Department of Testing and Inspection of Heat- 
ing Plant and Buildings. 


Address Record 


Plant Date 


Owner 

Owner’s address Street City State 
Plant address Street City State 

Boiler Plant. 
Boilers; No....Type..... Working Pressure..... 
Square feet heating surface...... Te Total 
Square feet grate surface........ Each..... Total 
SAS OTer antares :++Mach..... Total 
Ee ee ree eee OF BIOROPS. 6 cccc cic 
Feed-water heater, make...... :> a ee 
Draft Apparatus. 
Chimney, kind....... A a 
Draft, natural...... Forced...... eee 
Damper regulator...... Control or draft fan..... 
Fuel. 

ee eer rrr Grade and size.......... 
Coal handled how......... Storage space........ 
Coal consumed per day....Month...... Bent. .«. 
Price per ton on Cars...... Cost of cartage...... 


oF fA TUPELO RS ET ee Ye OPT Lee 
Analysis and calorific value.................66- 
Amount of ash handled...Cost of ash removal... 
pe eee Coal conveyor. 
Service. 
Summer-Winter 

Superintendent..... Engineers..... 
Number of firemen..Asst. Firemen.Coal passers. 
Number of shifts............. ee rs ee 
Hours plant runs per day.... 
Eh 6656 6.5.4:5.6.654.66 08 ceebdecdeencinns 
Engineering service of building................. 
TIOCEPIGIONS 0. ccccss Steamfitters, 

Steam Plant Operation. 
Provision for weighing coal, permanent.For test. 
Provision for weighing ash, permanent.For test. 
Water meters or weighers, permanent. .For test. . 
Other test or recording devices, permanent...... 
For test 
Peak load, H. P...... Time of Occurrence....... 


ee 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— 
“Music Appreciation for Little Children” 
—for Little Folks Everywhere 


—for the Mother in the Home 
—for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 


Classroom, Conservatory and Studio Xe! 
A pioneer work in the eS 
fascinating field of using Soe 
music in early childhood ak 

Hh iy 

177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- : a 


pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (15c 
additional by mail). 


It takes three to make music 


——one to create 
—one to perform 


—one to listen 


Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. 


Neglect cf ear training in early childhood can 
never be fully made up by any amount of 
musical education in later years. 


Little children learn to listen and later listen to 
learn by means of 





Incomparable Victor Records 


especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs of the child 
> during the sensory period (one to eight years) guided by the 


expert pedagogic presentation to be found only in this charming 
new book. 


This work is the result of years of 
highiy specialized experience in making music 
a delight to little children 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 





RFEG US PAT OFF 
‘ Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 
This trademark and the trademarked ; 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. oe 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! , ° ° "Fs. 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, For further information write ge 


Camden, N. J. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT || 


Sample and Booklet sent om request 


BUYING 

















Pe) * 


The ‘KEENAN’ KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 








B-11% S—urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. | 


First National Bank Bldg., 














B-26—Closet 


BANGOR, PA. 











(Continued from Page 62) 
EEE ES, OR eee 
Boiler pressure, high..... a . cess Variation.... 
EE ET 
en, IP. WE, RMORIMOMRGLED. .. wc ccc cccscccccecs 
Temperature feed water, before heated.......... 
DCCC sds ecbckbeoeceie SE: a 
General routine of operation................... 
At what hours and for how long does steam ex- 
haust to atmosphere in (say)..... January.... 
SR Nos WBS 6 6.0.40 0.000 6 ae 
Expendviture—What items are chargeable to 
plant operation? (a) Cylinder....Engine.... 
(Consumption in gallons, if possible). 


Boi.er compound........ _<. e ee 
ENDED 4005 0 hE p00 50 
EL ES 5 5 6cb.bees ope P acking. ae ee 


Repairs made by outside labor.................. 
Tee weet for YORr.......6-..000- 
Engine Plant. 


Engines, number...... ee Make.... 
SN ince ccccccs LE ee 
Working pressure......... Back pressure....... 
Es ke abe oe esse pe 

Piston stroke............. EET 
Non-condensing......... Condensing........... 
i as RED cs ooh 6 6060.0 000000 
Hours run per day, from..... ite <5 4 ee 


eee eee © HEHEHE EEE HEHE eH OD 


Generator Plant. 
Generators, number...... Make...... ae 
Size each......... Total K. W. (or K. V. A.)..... 
Direct connected........... | 
D. C. or A. C.... Voltage primary...Secondary... 
Hours run per day, from..... i ag ue Total 


Electric Plant Operation. 
Steam engine indicator....Reducing motion.... 


Indicator piping in place. ..Three-way-cock for. . 
Electric meters, indicating...... Recording...... 
Blectric meters, main feeders....Sub-feeders.... 


Current generated in K. W. 
each month for a year: 


hours per month for 
(a) Lighting.......... 


EE Se 
Hourly readings of current for a typical week day 
in (a) Summer.......... (>) Winter......... 


Total volume 


The “‘law of compensation”’ 


“Nothing for Nething’’ applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, 
book ‘‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Go. 
Worth Building 














WITHOUT REGRETS 
















is relentless. 


is less than nothing; for it 


They require no upkeep, while 
repaired and re- 
In comparison, the word “economy”’ 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 
velvet smooth surface that 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 
you should read our 







Easton, Penna. 








Stores and Repairs. 
Amount expended on oil. 


Pumps. 
Number Feed Pumps....Size—Capacity..Kind.. 
Number Vacuum Pumps..Size..Capacity..Kind.. 
Number Water Pumps...Size..Capacity..Kind.. 
Number Oil Pumps...... Size. .Capacity..Kind. . 


Number Compressor Pumps. Size. ( 
Number Ammonia Pumps. Size 
Number Brine Pumps...Size..Capacity..Kind.. 
Number Miscellaneous Pumps.......Size 
TG detedcesvcsed ews a re 
For test of pumps, must steam be 

estimated 


‘apacity. Kind. 


.Capacity..Kind.. 


Miscellaneous Adages. 
Refrigerating plant, kind....Size..... ae 
Number of hours run per week ...Power taken. . 


ee eee enesbaesies en cu. ft. 


Weight of provisions chilled per charge......... 
Tons ice per day....Sq. Ft. Cooling Surface.... 
_. « ie Air cooled 
Elevators, number...... Kind.. 
If hydraulic, give size pumps 

give size motors below 


.Load...Speed... 
above; if 


Steam Distribution. 
Is live steam, exhaust or both used for heating. . 
Approximate proportion of exhaust steam used. 
Duration of use of exhaust steam. Back pressure. 
Square feet direct radiation served............. 
Square feet direct-indirect radiation served 
Square feet in direct radiation served 
Square feet fan coils served (state 
Steam used for heating water 
Steam used for cooking 
Steam used for laundry 
Steam used for sterilizing 
Steam used for drying 
Steam used for other purposes.................. 
Total equivalent of direct radiation 
How are pipes covered. Ss 
Are there underground pipes...How 


Each Building. 


heated, including basements. 


installed... 


.cu. ft. 


electric, 


Exposed wall surface 


(including windows) .sq. ft 
Construction of wall surface 
SS Ss tS Geld a eae ea) > 408 450 aes Be sq. ft 
Construction of roof 
CE hs. ccd ows 


Double or single windows... 
Total radiation installed 


(Information 
possible. ) 
Usual pressure of steam in radiators........... 
Kind of heating system (gravity, vacuum, air 
TE, CE oo 6 5.5 6 bo hdd ds nb0 644 6 0 a0 8 88 
Kind and extent of thermostatic control 
Number, size, revolutions 
eh TA A ee ae ree eee 
Power taken by each....... 
Air pressure at fan discharge $s whe n running. 
ls I gc Ee tt oe wd.dS 6.48 ove koe 00.08 ok 
— and kind of air washers...... 
a ee ee oe ee 
Kind of humidity control installed. Tt TE ee ee 
Number, size, revolutions and capacity of exhaust 
fans a 
Power taken by ‘each I PP a Pee re Eee 
Number, size—(number of tubes, ete.) of indirect 
NE I ee i ieee et 
Square feet of heating surface 


as to each floor separately, if 


and capacity of supply 


8 ee 


Tunnel, 
Transmission distance—power house to building 
Number, size and purpose of pipes in tunnel.... 
Kind and thickness of covering on each 
Cross section and construction of tunnel 


Domestic Service. 
Size and kind of domestic hot 
I, SRR RE oi Coe Sees dou bebe eae 
Heating surface of coils in same............... 
Number of fixtures supplied with hot water. 


water tanks or 


Kitchen Equipment. 


Number and size of stock pots... _.__......... 
Number and size of steam tables 
Number and size of vegetable cookers........ 
Number and size of steam roasters, etc.. 
Number and size of dishwasher..... 

r 


Number of people 
Fuel consumption 


cooked for 


(Concluded on Pave 66 ) 
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T Wis Sans Farragut School, Johet, UI » 


aa — Maes a la John D. Chubb Architect 


School Boards realize that a well-designed school 
building is, by its influence on the locality, an inv 


portant factor in civic improvement. 
Excerpt from article by 


William Caldwell Titcomb, 

Architectural Record, April, 1921. And school buildings constructed ot Indiana Lime- 
stone are undeniably a civic asset, for this warm- 
hued, natural stone assures a structure of dignity and 
stability, one that will become more beautiful with 
the years. 
























The present is a period of post-war 
reconstruction from an educational as 
well as every other point of view; and 
the effect is quite as definitely to be 
seen in the changing standards of cur- 
riculum, which include re-education, 
vocational subjects, military training to 
a greater extent than before, continua- 
tion and night schools, and in general 
an enlarged school plant, especially in 
extension and community use. 

There are parallel changes in construc- 
tion and design, notably the restriction 
to one- and two-story buildings, the 
increasing use of open-air schools and 
open-air features in plan, etc., which 
indicate that the present is a well de- 
fined period in school building. One 
of its most excellent features is the 
increasing realization of the respon- 
sibility of the school in relation to 
civic design as a whole, its landscape 
embellishment, etc., its treatment, in 
a word, not only asa mechanical plant 
but as a public monument. 


Indiana Limestone is the preferred material for school 
buildings, for it possesses every essential of a good 
building stone: permanence, fire-resistance and real 
economy. 


Any member of this Association is at all times 
ready to discuss your school building problems 
with you and to co-operate with you fully. 


Booklets will be mailed on request. 











of" 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 780 Bedford, Indiana 
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Warren Webster 
cf, Company 


out its life. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS 





= WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 


The State Normal School at Marquette, Mich., 
is a splendid example of a thoroughly practical 
and artistic educational building ideally suited in 
every way to its purpose. 


Each item of the equipment is the last word in 
completeness, reliability and usefulness, and on 
these standards a Webster Steam Heating Sys- 
tem was the natural selection to assure comfort- 
able and efficient warmth. 


Webster Cooperation is helping to make Web- 
ster Heating System installations a complete suc- 
cess in thousands of educational and other types 
of buildings. Through 31 branch offices and serv- 
ice stations, the Webster Engineers offer a really 
valuable service to architects, engineers, builders 
and owners from the time a heating system is 
first planned, during its installation, and through- 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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(Concluded from Page 64) 
Water Service. 
Number, size and capacity of pumps............ 
DD SON EN ccc ccpicsccccons SRG 


NS EE TLL OR eee 
SS EE 8 re 
Water. 

Cost of water per thousand gallons............. 
Water used for each month for a year.......... 

(Separate, if possible, into kitchen, domestic 
and boiler make-up.) 
Electric Distribution. 
Character of distributing system................ 
Condition of distributing system............... 


Voltage for lights.............. for power....... 
Kind of lights...... No.... (make schedule)..... 
Total lighting load connected....... Peak...... 
Length of illuminating period..Length of peak.. 
Elevator motors, number..... i) Size..... 
chs. i cde ope. osenceeeeces 
Laundry motors, number..... Se a 
EE aR wins CG cane ac 0:04 00 0 6.4.40.0 086 
Kitchen motors, number..... "are ee. st 
Aa cg Arne eig'd.t's coiges saceee 
Shafting motors, number.....Kind..... Sise..... 
i ie Cs ee hae o.9's 6 0400 6 69 00 006 
Miscl. motors, number..... a ee 
Sse bc bas.d ess tssccescces 
Total motor load connected......... ae 


General Inspection. 
i1—Is a regular record or log of plant operation 


ME Mages bse soso eeedcncerscsccccessoscces 
2—Appearance of coal..............ceeeeeeeees 
3—Source of water and kind........... oe ee 
ee Se ete ec iswnebinedes 


5—Intelligence of engineers......... ety yee 
6—Intelligence of skill of firemen.............. 
7—Any apparatus needing repairs............. 
8—Any apparatus needing replacing........... 
S—Genere: layout of plant... 2... nce een 
esis ec cskseeersccccccepheeces 
11—Are units run to best advantage............ 
ee eS 


13—Cleaning of fires, number.. 

14—Regulation of boiler feed................... 

15—Condition of boiler setting... . eae 

16—Design and condition of fire box............ 

17—General appearance of the plant and other 
CIEE Es bh ood as £68 84> 04d 04008 6s 


Test Apparatus. 
Can coal and ash scales be provided............ 
Can water measuring device be provided........ 
Tap for calorimeter....IF*. W. Thermometer..... 
Steam Gage..Draft Gage...Stack Pyrometer... 
NS Per er err eer rrrerrre 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

—The Roosevelt Junior High School, at Elk 
hart, Ind., was occupied on January 3l1st. The 
building was erected at a cost of $219,000. Bids 
have been advertised for a four-room addition to 
Middlebury School and a four-room addition to 
Weston School. An architect has been employed 
to prepare plans for a ten-room grade school and 
gymnasium-auditorium, to replace an old struc- 
ture. The cost of the latter building will be 
$125,000. 

—Lincoln, Kans. The board has awarded a 
contract for the erection of a new three-story 
high and grade school. The plans call for a 
modern building of fireproof construction, with 
ample provision for all forms of vocational 
work. The building will accommodate an en- 
rollment of 450 students and will house the 
seventh and eighth grades on the departmental 
plan. The sum of $150,000 has been made avail- 
able for the erection and completion of the 
structure. 

—The State Education Department of Illinois 
has prepared a summary of statistical tables for 
1920 giving the enrollment, attendance, qualifi 
cations of teachers, teachers’ salaries, school 
property and amount of taxes levied and bonds 
outstanding. 

The statistics show a total population under 
21 years of age of 2,585,273 children, with 68 per 
cent of minors of school age. 

The total enrollment in all grades of the ele- 


mentary schools was 999,866, while the grand 
total for both high and grade schools amounted 
to 1,127,560. The per cent of school age enrolled 
in public schools was 64, the per cent enrolled 
in elementary and secondary private schools was 
13 and the total per cent for all elementary and 
secondary schools reached 77. The average cost, 
per pupil enrolled for current expense was $51.35 
and the average cost her pupil enrolled for all 
expense was $63.16. 

The total value of the school property is $171,- 
518,064. The amount of taxes levied against 
August, 1919, amounted to $69,703,576 and the 
echool bonds outstanding reached $21,826,380. 

Supt. A. E. Hemstreet, of Corry, Pa., in a 
recent report, has recommended the erection of 
a new school to house an elementary school for 
the first six grades and a junior high school. 
The new building is to replace the present Hatch 
school. 

—The taxpayers of the school district of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., in April, approved a bond issue of 
$750,000 for a high school. The vote was the 
largest ever cast at a school election in the city. 

On the day of election, the members of the 
Kiwanis Club, the Young Men’s Business Club, 
and the Chamber of Commerce took luncheon at 
one place, and the Rotary Club, the Society of 
Engineers and the Young Women’s Club at an- 
other, after which they formed a parade, and 
went to the polls in a body to vote for the high 
school bonds. It was a delightful expression of 
public sentiment for a much needed high school. 
Supt. C. E. Rose, who assisted in the campaign 
for the bond issue, has taken part in two bond 
elections since taking up his work in Tucson. 

The voters of Kansas City, Mo., on April 
2nd, approved an issue of five million dollars in 
bonds for the erection of school buildings. The 
large bond issue has been made necessary be- 
cause of the complete suspension of building 
activities during the four years of the war 
period. 

—Pittsburgh, Pa. Bids will be received for 
the erection of the proposed Westinghouse High 
School on a modified plan, estimated to cost 
about one million dollars. 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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At El Dorado, Kansas 


The architect, Walter H. Simon, was a little 
dubious about using Denzars for the new Junior 
High School at El Dorado, Kansas, because he had 
never seen a real installation in a school building. 
However, the distinctive features of Denzar ap- 
pealed to him and he took what he called “a 
chance.” Today he is more than satisfied with the 
results. 


In the auditorium, which is capable of seating 
700 persons, without crowding, are twelve No. 1001 
white and gold Denzars; the gymnasium, which is 
one of the big features of the new building, is 
equipped with eighteen No. 400 Denzars, having 
wire guards to prevent breaking by basketballs, 
handballs, etc. There are fifty-five Beardslee spun 
ceiling lights in the toilets and basement corridors, 
and eighteen No. L7955 Beardslee fixtures in the 
first and sccord-floor corridors, while in the class- 
rooms and study hall sixty-five No. 1 Denzars 
are used. 


a ON ge ST aa AE STE STE 


Two of the chief reasons why Denzar was se- 
lected are its dust-proof and dirt-proof construction, 
and the fact that Denzar will maintain, with the 
same amount of attention, a higher efficiency for a 
longer time than any other unit. 








When planning new school buildings or re- 
equipping old ones, all we ask is that you investi- 
gate Denzar, the most modern and efficient light 
for schools. Write now for descriptive literature. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


219 So. Jefferson Street 
Chicago. 
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“THE DESK Offs 

































=~ va PCTs! {s 
» 
- Insures comb th 
and prom ef 
: The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable T 
; Chair Desk is hygienically designed C 
and exceptionally well built—each unit b 
designed to insure a maximum of com- ti 
fort, long life and service with the ut- . 
most of economy and efficiency in use. , 
And because of its superior strength r 
of construction, its exclusive adjust- e 
i ments and unequalled appearance, the p 
3 “Empire” Movable and Adjustable it 
Chair Desk is absolutely essential to | 
efficient and progressive teaching. - 
The X-Ray illustration shows in detail : 
its super-construction—the steel rein- S¢ 
forcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the a 
» heavy wooden brace under book box, W 
which is fastened to the back post by a ' 
steel tie hook and mortised into the . 
pedestal in front—the lifting and tilt- 
ing desk top—the simplicity of adjust- T 
patente July $.J90) ments and nvinerous other features— - 
all contributing factors to its lasting |] 4 
qualities arid extreme durability. vi 
‘ Standardize on“Empire” Mov 

















Write to our nearest represéis gd; 











THE E. L. GROVER CO., NORTHWES 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 1401 U 


















SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 











SOUTHERN 

WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO., Raleigh 
Huntington, W. Va. E. L. CHRIST 

KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, Bran 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Iinois 


RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


















Comfort and convenience are features 
of “Empire” construction. 


CLASS DIVIDED »-—_ 
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OfUSIVE FEATURES’ 
ts 
; COs the health 
ro efficiency. 
ile The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable : 
ed Chair desk thru its unlimited flexi- 4 
rit bility makes possible the most advan- 
n- tageous and the greatest variety of 
class arrangements, also varied group- 
it- ; ;, 
: ings around the teacher, which lend an | 
” ideal home-like atmosphere to the class- | 
sth room and inspire the pupils to better 
st- efforts. These groupings benefit both 
che pupils and teacher as they permit the " 
ble interchange of ideas, broadening their | 
to vision and understanding in a most suc- 
cessful manner. 
Standardize on the “Empire” Movable 
tail and Adjustable Chair Desk for your 
»in- schools. It is the most practical, dur- 


the able and economical. The desk top, 
OX, which can be easily removed and as 
ya easily replaced, makes it as convenient 
the for auditorium and community use as 
lt. for classroom use. 


ust- | The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit 
the various grades and has five adjust- 
ments so that each pupil may be indi- 
vidually fitted. 
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Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED July 8, 1917 
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Movaljle Chair Desks for your schools. 
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rests direct for catalog and prices 











THWES™@0., W. J. McILWAIN, 
1401 U Little Rock, Ark. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 
THERN 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
Raleigh HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
. CHRIST Houston, Texas 
Bran 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 
The Lifting Desk-Top. 
~~ 412 Blackstone Bldg., 345 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. An ontedits “Empire” Titan. 
IR 
; <a SPELL DOWN 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL 


EQUIPPED? | * 








we QUALITY- SERVICE 








COOOETOORUEEEAEOTEROPOREREEOGEOROORORERETiOOOEeD ! 


A MARK OF SERVICE 





ILC 





— om wWeeEeLCH 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SBCAENTIFIC 


Twenty-five million school children are to be 
cared for by the public schools next year. 


Agriculture Botany Biology 


Physical Geography 


—_—_—_———— —— 


Eight hundred million dollars were spent last 
year for equipment and supplies for schools, 


All of your school needs should be considered 
at this time in order that the program of edu- 
eation for next year be not delayed. 


This means placing your order early enough 
that delivery will be certain at the time the 
supplies will be needed. 


STANDARD EQUIPMEN' 
RECENT DEVELOPMENT and 


SPECIAL TILES for all Laboratories 
Chemistry General Science | 
. {| 
Zoology | 


Physics Physiology 


Send for catalog if you do not have one for whatever science 
Lists for Text and State requirements to | 


CEVUEUECEUOR EOD E EERE EO DEEORDEDE OE OADROEDEA HOUT EATESEUDRDDOEOEEEU ODODE DUE ECEDETEDEDED PEPE ECOUOEAEODEDEOEOEOEDEDEDEDECEUEO PICO EERE EOE OEOUOEOCOCORORO SE ORDONEEOOND 


A SIGN OF QUALITY 


VUUUDEOONEDEREUEEODOAERGEROEE ECO EROGHEOE ROE CORRUCEDEROURDDCEOTEADTORDER USER RSUUACOEEDEREEEESUARDERDTEDDE EDU EETEREOEREOUREOU REDON GOOEEOEEEOOREOERDONOO EON EO RONDO 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies 


1516 ORLEANS STREET, 





(Concluded from Page 66) 

A special election will be held at Boonville, 
Mo., to discuss means of raising more money 
for the schools. The $40,000 in bonds voted a 
year ago for remodeling one of the schools, have 
been sold and a contract has been awarded for 
the construction work. The improvements are 
to be completed by September. 

—Kent, O. The board has received bids for 
the erection of a high school. Plans for the 
building have been completed by Architects Mills 
& Millspaugh, 67 East Long Street, Columbus, O. 

—Building Supt. C. B. J. Snyder of New York 
City has presented to the board for approval, a 
plan for a uniform type of high school, with pro- 
visions for complete facilities of administration 
and instruction. The building is planned for 
both boys’ and girls’ schools and for economy in 
construction and maintenance. 

Aside from the economical features of con- 
struction and administration, the typical build 
ing has been planned to provide for social and 
community activities without lessening its value 
for school purposes. Consideration has also 
been given to the problem of uniformity in that 
the dimensions recognize the limitations of the 
average city block, making it possible to use the 
plans for more than one site without complete 
redrafting. The building is planned to accom- 
modate 2,500 students under normal conditions. 

—The citizens of South Pasadena, Calif., have 
voted $105,000 in bonds for a new clementary 
school. The board will shortly call for a high 
school bond election, to vote $125,000 for an 
auditorium and gymnasium. The bonds will run 
from one to 25 years and will bear six per cent 
interest. 

—State Supt. George M. Ford of West Virginia 
recently held two conferences of county superin- 
tendents and district supervisors for the purpose 
of considering the educatinal problems now 
confronting the state. One conference for the 
northern part of the state was held at Clarks- 
burg and another at Charleston. 

—An interesting experiment of Supt. Kent to 
advertise the work of the schools of Duluth was 





the recent exhibition of several reels of motion 
pictures of work done from the kindergarten to 
the high schools. Free activities and classroom 
problems and projects were shown. The fire 
drill was a very realistic feature. 


ILLITERACY DECREASING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

That illiteracy is decreasing in this country 
is indicated in a survey of early reports from 
the census office by Sara L. Doran for the Bureau 
of Education of the United States. The figures 
for Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have been published, all 
show substantial improvement over 1910. 

In Alabama the proportion of persons 10 years 
of age and more who cannot write in any 
language dropped from 22.9 per cent to 16.1 per 
cent; in Arkansas from 12.6 per cent to 9.4 per 
cent, and in the District of Columbia, from 4.9 
per cent to 2.8 per cent. The condition is even 
more encouraging than the figures that relate to 
the total population indicate, for it is evident 
that the coming generation of native Americans 
will be practically free from illiteracy in nearly 
every part of the country. 

“It is well known that the greater part of the 
illiteracy that exists in the Southern States is 
among the negroes. In 1890, seven negroes in 
every ten in Alabama were unable to write. This 
proportion has been reduced and in 1920 it was 
three in every ten. Nearly 211,000 Alabama 
negroes were reported illiterate in that year. A 
similar lack of education prevails to an undue 
extent among the native white people of the 
State; 67,287 of them cannot write. That num- 
ber is 6.4 per cent of the native white popula- 
tion over 10 years of age. 

“Arkansas has within her borders 121,837 per- 
sons 10 years old or over who cannot read; 40, 
753 of them are native whites and 79,245 are 
negroes. The percentages of the corresponding 
total population are 4.6 per cent and 21.8 per 
cent, respectively. Clearly, Arkansas is better 
off educationally than Alabama. 

“Like Alabama, and presumably many other 
States, Arkansas has much less of illiteracy in 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


the cities than in the rural portions of the State. 
There is practically none of it among the native 
white children between 10 and 20 years old in 
the cities and only 1.7 per cent of it in the total 
urban native white population 10 years old and 
over. The corresponding proportion in the rural 
districts is 5.2 per cent. Negroes are 13.9 per 
cent illiterate in the cities and 23.4 per cent in 
the country. 

“Native whites in the cities of Delaware show 
only 0.7 per cent of illiteracy, and that is pre- 
sumably among the adults. Outside the cities, 
however, 3.2 per cent of the native whites are 
unable to write. City negroes are illiterate to 
the extent of 17.1 per cent, and country negroes 
to the extent of 20.8 per cent. All negroes in the 
state constitute 13.6 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. 

“Of the foreign born, it appears that the better 
class go to the farms and the ignorant laborers 
are inclined to the cities; 6 per cent of the for- 
cign-bokn population of the country are illiterate, 
but 19.2 per cent of those in the cities are in 
that category. 

“Educational problems in the District of 
Columbia do not include the elimination of 
illiteracy in the growing generation. To bring 
about that condition is not a problem; it is 
merely a matter of administration. 

“At this time 640 white persons, or 0.3 per cent 
of the native white population of 10 years old or 
over, are unable to write. One-half of 1 per cent 
of the negro children between 10 and 15 years 
old cannot write. 

“For the rest, 1,728 foreign-born whites and 
8,053 negroes 10 years old or over are in tne 
category of illiterates.” 

Mr. Franklin P. Geiger, president of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, was reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
for four years, with a yearly increase of salary. 
Mr. Geiger has been superintendent for four 
years 
Evansville, Ind. An enumeration of the 
school population of the city has been begun by 
the teachers. The work which was completed 
May first, was all done after school hours and 
on Saturdays. 
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No Free Text Book Has 
a Life of Kase 


NLY at night and a few weeks in the summer are they resting; the 
Y Be balance of the time they are knocked about—rained on—dropped 


in the mud and generally abused. 
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That Text Books have rights has for the first time been impressed 
on thousands of School Officials in the last few years Because of their Increased 
aasmwge- Cost to the Taxpayer. 





Increased Cost of Text Books and Buildings—Higher Teachers’ Salaries 
and the Annual Increase in School Enrollment Mean that the School 
System and the Taxpayer Are Up Against It. 


Relief lies in making the books Last Longer by Providing 


Holden Book Covers 


which receive ALL the WEAR—HANDLING—SOILING 
of the School Year Instead of the Book 


Holden Covers are made of a special Material containing fibers of the greatest strength— 
special machines weave and mesh these fibers and make them WEAR-RESISTING and 
ABRASION-PROOF. The material is made with a hard, smooth surface, and is of even 


consistency throughout—so that it does not wear out until worn through. By scientific chem- 
ical treatment it is rendered both WATERPROOF and WEATHERPROOF. 


In No other School Article Does QUALITY COUNT 
so greatly as in BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Covers will enable you to ADD 2 to 3 YEARS SERVICE to the books in daily use 
by holding the bindings together securely—keeping them from wobbling—strengthening 


the book like a secondary binding—shedding water, grease or mud—protecting the edges 
and corners and reinforcing the entire book. 


The Number of books you buy next year will depend on 
the Care and Protection you give them this year. 


Holden Covers Now Cost Less Than Last Year 
3 CENTS WORTH OF HOLDEN COVERS PROTECT $1.00 WORTH OF TEXT BOOKS FOR A YEAR 


CLEANLINESS and HYGIENE REQUIRE 


that pupils receive their books protected by a Neat, Clean, Holden Cover instead of having 
them transferred in a Soiled, Insanitary Condition. 


Samples Free on Request 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Holden Covers—Three Qualities—-Each the Best in its Class 
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The Crusader ready for use. 





When not in use the Crusader can be 
closed and locked to prevent 
tampering. 
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CRUS 


ADER, 


PORTABLE SCHOOL SCALE 


WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


ACCURATE 


COMPACT 


The unvarying accuracy and extreme dur- 
ability of the Crusader Portable School 
Service Scale, combined with its unques- 
tioned utility and moderate cost, places 
it within the reach of every school. 


The Crusader is a practical and durable, port- 
able folding scale, designed by experts, for use 
in schools and other public institutions. 


Smaller than a suitcase and less than 40 pounds 
in weight, the Crusader is well adapted for 
school use, as it can be easily and conveniently 
carried from room to room without danger of 
loss or breakage of parts. It can be carried in 
any position, as the parts are all locked when 
scale is closed. 


The Crusader is a highly perfected scale; of 
simple construction; beautifully finished and 


equipped to determine accurately the weight and 
height of every pupil. Built compactly and of 
sturdy design, it will satisfactorily withstand 
the hard service it must continually receive. 


The Crusader is equipped with a telescopic 
measuring device, graduated in quarter inches. 
Capacity 250 pounds by % pounds. Platform 
10 in. x 14 in. Length 20 in. Width 11 in. 
Depth 6 in. 


The dependability of the Crusader is guaran- 
teed. Its unvarying accuracy and extreme dur- 
ability are the natural sequence of over sixty 
years of manufacturing experience. 


Interesting literature sent on request. 


Manufacturers 


DE LUXE hicago Neale (o, 
SCHOOL | DASON.DAVIS & Coe 


| (Grand Crossing) CHICAGO 


U.S.STANDARD 


_ 


School officials’ will | 
. || 
antee of service behind 


appreciate the guar- 


every scale backed by | 
| the Mason, Davis long- | 
} I} 
standing reputation of | 


more than 50 years. | 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
(Concluded from Page 60) 

—Winona, Minn. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for a minimum salary 
of $1,200 and a maximum of $1,475 for grade 
teachers. For the high school, a minimum of 
$1,440 and a maximum of $1,715 for women and 
$2,400 for men are provided. The new schedule 
adds eleven per cent to the payroll. 


—Rutland, Vt., has increased the salaries of 
the teachers, raising the maximum from $950 
to $1,250. 

—The school board of South Bend, Ind., has 
adopted a set of rules to govern the qualifications 
and examinations of teachers and the salaries 
which will be paid to them. The schedule aims 
to emphasize the three elements of scholarship 
and professional training; successful experience; 
greater efficiency of the teaching body. 


Teachers now in the service, together with all 
new teachers employed, shall be grouped into 
classes as follows: 


Class 1. Teachers who do not possess two 
years of professional training given in a stand- 
ard educational institution or who are not nor- 
mal graduates of schools maintaining two-year 
courses will be classed as Group I. 


Class II. (a) Teachers who are graduates of 
a standard normal school maintaining a two- 
year course of study. 


(b) Teachers of several years of successful 
experience and who present training equivalent 
to that of a 72 weeks’ professional normal 
course, even though they are not graduates may 
be advanced to Class II, provided they show 
special merit and ability. 

Class III. Teachers who are graduates of a 
normal school maintaining a three years’ stand- 
ard course and who have had one year of suc- 
cessful experience. Three years of college train- 
ing in a standard college may be considered as 
an equivalent. 

Class IV. High school teachers who are gradu- 
ates of a college or university recognized by the 
North Central Association and who have had 


two years of successful teaching experience will 
be classed as Group IV. 

The salary of each class is fixed as follows: 

Class I. Minimum salary will be $800 to $1,- 
000 depending on qualifications. An annual in- 
crease of $100 will be given annually until a 
maximum of $1,600 has been reached. 

Class II. Minimum salary $1,000 to $1,200, de- 
pending on qualifications. An increase of $10) 
will be given annually until a maximum of $1,- 
800 is reached. 

Class III. Minimum salary will be $1,200. An 
annual increase of $100 will be given until a 
maximum of $2,000 is reached. 

Class IV. (high school teachers). Minimum 
salary $1,500. An increase of $100 wili be given 
annually until a maximum of $2,400 is reached. 

In addition to the advances for experience 
based on efficiency, $25 will be added to the 
yearly salary for the completion of five semester 
hours in a standard educational institution, pro- 
vided the salary of the teacher has not reached 
the maximum. Approval of the school to be at- 
tended must be secured from the board of edu- 
cation before credit will be given. 

—Weirton, W. Va. The average salary for 
grade teachers is $115 a month and for high 
school teachers $175 a month. 


—Manistique, Mich. The school board has 
made a tabulation of salaries of Michigan teach- 
ers aS a means of comparing the salary situa- 
tion in Manistique with that in other cities. 
Towns ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 and upward 
in population were selected for the study which 
included such items as cost of living, school tax, 
the adequacy of salaries for different subjects, 
cause of large teaching. “turnover” and the mat- 
ter of location as a factor in obtaining and keep- 
ing teachers 


—Woonscecket, R. I. The Board in March 
voted to grant the petition of the teachers that 
a $200 increase be made in the maximum grade 
salary and a $300 increase in the maximum high 
school salary, to take effect March 28. The petl- 
tion, originally presented in October, 1920, asked 


that the advances take effect in January last. 
The new maximum is $1,500 for grade teachers 
and $1,725 for high school women teachers, with 
a few larger salaries granted for exceptional 
ability. At the April Board meeting attention 
was called to the fact that supervisors and 
special instructors were classed as neither grade 
nor high school teachers and had not benefited 
by the advance. This phase of the subject was 
referred to the May Board meeting. 


A SALARY SCHEDULE FOR NEWTON, 
MASS. 

The greatest menace to the continued efficiency 
and future improvement of the schools through- 
out the country today is the shortage of ade- 
quately trained teachers, and the fact that the 
teaching profession does not attract as it should, 
the brightest and most promising young men and 
women. The honor of being a teacher has little 
weight with the majority of those planning life 
careers. The profession itself has done but little 
to inspire recruits to enter the service. Some 
teachers even disparage their opportunities and 
openly advise against entering the profession. 
This attitude must be changed and an aggressive 
campaign should be undertaken to encourage the 
right sort of young people to prepare for teach- 
ing. 

It is true that the value of a teacher's service 
has not been adequately recognized in the past, 
either financially or professionally, but this situ- 
ation is being rapidly changed. Salaries have 
advanced materially. Through these campaigns 
public attention has been focused upon the 
schools and a deeper and a more personal inter- 
est aroused. Of course there is a limit to the 
salaries that can be paid by any community, and 
with increasing costs the public is more than 
ever concerned in getting full value for all ex- 
penditures. Aroused pubiic interest, properly di- 
rected, may do much to safeguard our schools 
and insure their efficiency. Schools ought to be 
and, I am sure, will be glad of such cooperation. 

The increases granted in Newton last year 
carried salaries above the maxima of the old 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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School ae pty 


Inexcusable 


“Circle A’”’ Factory Built Schools solve the problem quickly and at a 
. low cost. We contract them erected anywhere in the United States 
2 (when size of order warrants) or we guarantee erected cost if the 
; buildings are erected under the supervision of our engineers 














yn School Boards should know their Alexander Factory Built Schools 
~ final costs in order to prepare for may be salvaged with minimum 
d financing them. No other method A FEW PLACES WHERE “CIRCLE loss when ag: served = 
As is business-li ' A” SCHOOLS ARE IN USE: ee Cog hy fe I. ox 
s _business like or safe. The . - Re booklet, showing in complete de- 
buildings are manufactured from - ing porn ~ tail this splendid and timely 
f the tree, in the sawmills and Bedford, Ohio. Hartford, Conn. proposition and secure prompt re- 
od building plants of the Alexander Colorado Springs, Colo. South eee, &. J. lief for the children of your com- 
Ph P Harvey, Ill. Irondequoit, N. Y. munity. 
. Lumber Company. The units are lerre Haute, Ind. Winchester, Va. Ww ) eg ae 
oo bolted together on the site of erec- Oshkosh, Wis. Fort Worth, Texas. . also handle group building = 
, ; q Pontiac, Mich. Okmulgee, Okla. housing projects in either sec- 
ad tion, and are stronger and more Cleveland, Ohio. Dallas, Texas. tional or standard frame construc- 
He weather-proof than standard frame tion (of our design) at great 





ife construction. economy to the purchaser. 
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: THE ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 
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he UNIT BUILDING DIVISION 
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CHICAGO CLEVELAND PITTSBURG NEW YORK DETROIT 
ie INDIANAPOLIS FORT WORTH ST. LOUIS DENVER 
ist, TULSA Main Sales Office TAMPICO 
oa CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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: | INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 





(All construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Gymnasium Equipment 





DON’T PUT IT OFF ANY LONGER 


ASK US FOR A MODEL LIST AND 
PLAN FOR YOUR GYMNASIUM 
TODAY 


FRIENDLY NO 
SERVICE OBLIGATION 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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initial price. 








size of your appropriation, MEDART engi- 
neers are always glad to give you intelligent 
advice on any playground problem. 





Buy Playground Equipment 
that is Safe and Permanent 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and permanence—these 
are the factors that determine the wisdom of any playground investment. 
Aside from the protection that MEDART safety provides for the children, 
MEDART construction is assurance of long life. Playground equipment 
should be purchased on a basis of cost per year of service, rather than 





PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the playground 
movement, and the leaders in the perfection of playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog “L,” really a text- 
book on playground planning and equipment. Tell us your problems and 
get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


> . . Sa 
Section of a typical playground, fitted with Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
TD Z iy bl rT], . i) " ont cate 
nad dasa ; 7 Ht Poe bak eer ou nat. New York 
and installed wi e assistance uur Eng 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
neering Department. No matter what the 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 








(Concluded from Page 72) Grade teachers .. 1,200 100 1,800 
schedule. It was necessary, therefore, to adopt Kind’garten tehrs 1,000 100 1,550 
a new schedule. After a careful consideration, Assistants ...... 900 100 1,450 
based on justice to the teachers and the needs of Building Assts... 1,000 100 1,100 


the schools, the following schedule of salaries 
has been approved by the school committee: @ cilia aiaieal Seika en 
Teachers shall receive the salaries fixed by the "“PCTV!sors, Special teachers and assistants. .. 


Special Subjects. 


school committee. Ordinarily salaries will be As voted As voted As voted 
fixed at the time of appointment or reappoint Teachers may be advanced beyond the stated 
ment, and for all teachers who have served the maximum by vote of the school committee, on 
probationary period, will be increased at the rate recommendation of the superintendent. These 


of $100 per year until the teacher receives thi 
maximum, according to classification, provided 
in the following salary schedule. 


increascs shall be entirely individual and based 
upon unusual merit and efficiency. No teacher 
shall receive an increase beyond the stated maxi 
mum who has not shown unquestioned evidence 
of: 


First: Professional growth. 
Second: A satisfactory professional attitude. 


Third: Power to control pupils and to secure 
their cooperation, 

Fourth: Marked skill in teaching, coupled 
with ability to secure results. 


The stated increase may be withheld at the A New Plan for Employing School Architects 


discretion of the school committee; and for 
specially meritorious work a teacher may receive 
a larger increase. No increase will be granted 
to teachers who fail to meet all reasonable re- 
quirements of successful accomplishment, such 
as: power to discipline; adequate knowledge and 
preparation; definite, measurable and _ satisfac- 
tory results; loyal and harmonious cooperation, 
and recognized increased efficiency. 

Teachers of special subjects will in general be 
eligible to the maximum and subject to the con- 
ditions of increase which apply to the regular 
teachers in the grade of school in which these 
special teachers work. 

The fixing of all salaries is dependent upon 
the adequacy of appropriations made available 
by the board of aldermen. 


Salary Schedule. 
High Schools. 


An entirely new idea in determining the em- 
ployment of school architects for school building 
projects has been worked out in Minneapolis by 
Mr. George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent 
of the Board of Education. The plan calls for a 
formal contract between the board of education 
and the architects of the city and makes possible 
close cooperation between the architects and the 
school authorities for the purpose of utilizing the 
experience of all concerned. The plan which is 
described in the following form of agreement in- 
volves also the employment of an executive com- 
mittee and brings to the service of the schools 
the best thought and experience in building con- 
struction. 


As it is under consideration the agreement 
reads as follows: 


Principals ....... As voted by school committee Form of Agreement. 

Se OF GOMATCIIBMIEE jf icc cc sc ce csenecsen $2,500 THIS AGREEMENT made this......... day of 
to $3,800, according to importance and require- .........00006- , the year Nineteen Hundred and 
ments of position. Twenty-one, by and between the BOARD OF 

Yearly EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minimum Increase Maximum MINNESOTA, hereinafter called the Board, and 

Teachers ........ $1,600 $100 SECO SONOS § GD bikin ccecscccccessceeusivaguastcubaaebereeas > 

Assistants ....... 1,000 100 1,500 corporation composed of Minneapolis members 

Secretaries ...... 1,200 100 1,800 of the Minnesota Chapter of the American Insti- 

Clerks ........... 750 100 1,200 tute of Architects, hereinafter called the Arch- 

Elementary Schools. itect. 
Yearly WITNESSETH, that whereas the Board in- 
Minimum Increase Maximum’ tends to carry out certain building projects for 
Principals ...... $2,400 As voted As voted school purposes in the City of Minneapolis, the 
Assistants ...... 1,600 $100 $1,900-$2,200 Board and the Architect, for the consideration 


hereinafter named and for a period of three (3) 
years from date hereof agree as follows: 

The Architect agrees to perform in connection 
with the above mentioned building projects pro- 
fessional services as stated in Article 2 of “Con- 


ditions of Agreement between Board and Arech- 
itect” hereinafter set forth. 

The Board agrees to pay the Architect at a rate 
or rates computed and payable as stated in the 
said “Conditions of Agreement,” and to make any 
other payments and reimbursements arising out 
of the said “Conditions of Agreement.” 

The work contemplated under this Agreement 
includes all of the building projects that may 
come up during the life of this Agreement; and 
such other work as the Architect may be called 
upon to consider under Articles 1, 2 and 3 of the 
“Conditions of Agreement.” 

The parties hereto further agree to the fol- 
lowing: 


Conditions of Agreement Between Board and 
Architect. 

Article 1. The Executive Committee: All of 
the work shall be carried on thru an Executive 
Committee, the personnel of which and its rela- 
tions to the Board and Architect are shown on 
the Chart which is attached to this contract and 
forms a part hereof. The Executive Committee 
shall decide what is the reasonable estimated 
cost of work and what is the proper time of 
payments; shall make all decisions as to whether 
work shall be done by the Architect or in the 
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of school lunch rooms and cafeterias. 


equipment of its kind. 


During at least six months of the school year the warm, wholesome 
lunch served in a clean and inviting lunch room is the most practical 
and effective health help the school can provide. 

In every State those charged with the responsibility of building 
or remodeling schools now regard the sanitary lunch room as 
: equipment essential to the health and well-being of the children. 

Vitrolite—of glistening whiteness and perfect cleanliness — kept 
clean by a single stroke of a damp cloth over its non-porous sur- 
face — has been selected for counters and tabletops in a large number 


In making these installations complete data and plans for the 
most desirable and economical arrangements have been developed 
which will prove of value to those contemplating installations. 


Vitrolite —as evidenced by its list of prominent users— is the finest 


The Greatest Health Asset of the School 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., CHICAGO 





Vitrolite has an envied reputation as 
ideal material for toilet partitions and 
showers. To this the Vitrolite patented 
self-locking, ‘‘boltless, screwless’"’ joint- 
ing system has contributed a great deal. 
Note the size of the Vitrolite slabs. 
Slabs for wall use are furnished in sizes 
from 30x84 to 36x84. 
























, 


This shows how Vitrolite brings 
everlasting cleanliness to the 
cafeteria of the East Side High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


LITE 














Division of Design and Inspection of the Board; 
Shall decide all questions relating to construc- 
tion and equipment, kinds of materials to be 
used, etc., provided however, that all decisions 
of the Executive Committee shall be subject to 
review and revision by the Board; it being under- 
stood that a reasonable amount of new work shall 
be assigned to the Architect. 

Article 2. The Architect's Services: The Arch- 
itect’s professional services consist of the neces- 
sary conferences with the Board and Executive 
Committee for the prompt preparation of pre- 
liminary studies, working drawings, specifica- 
tions, large scale and full size detail drawings 
covering fully the labor and materials required 
for the completion of: (a) General Contract; 
(b) Mechanical and Electrical Equipment; (c) 
Furniture and Educational Equipment; (d) Deco- 
rating; (e) Grading and Landscaping; and the 
general administration connected with the execu- 
tion and supervision of the work. 

The professional services of the Architect do 
not include the actual writing of specifications, 
the preparation of bid forms, the taking of bids, 
the drawing up of contracts between the Board 
and the various Contractors, the providing of 
necessary blue prints, the issuing of certificates 
of payment and the keeping of accounts of the 
cost of the work, all of which are to be done by 
the Board subject to the advice and inspection at 
all times by the Executive Committee. 

The professional services of the Architect do 
not include professional or legal services con- 
nected with negotiations for sites, disputed prop- 
erty lines, or services incidental to arrangements 
consequent upon the failure of contractors during 
the performance of this work. When such ser- 
vices are necessary, they will be charged for ac- 
cording to the time and expense involved. 

Article 3. The Architect's Fee: The fee pay- 
able by the Board to the Architect for the per 
formance of the above services is as follows, and 
is to be computed upon the cost of the work in 
respect to which such services have been per- 
formed, subject, however, to any modifications 
growing out of these Conditions of Agreement. 

(a) One (1) per cent of all appropriations for 
school building work, covering new buildings 


and additions to existing buildings. To cover all 
preliminary, consulting and advisory work in 
connection with the Executive Committee, the 
production of key plans, and any other prelim- 
inary work required, such service to be rendered 
promptly at the request of the Board. 

Provided that whenever any work is assigned 
by the Executive Committee to the Division of 
Design and Inspection of the Board, the Board 
shall be given credit for the actual cost of all 
labor and materials used on such assignments; 
such credits to be deducted from the one per cent 
herein mentioned. 

(b) Three and one-half (3%) per cent for all 
new work that is assigned to the Architect by 
the Executive Committee, where the usual arch- 
itect’s supervision is provided by the Board. 

(c) One (1) per cent additional where the 
Architect provides the usual architect’s super- 
vision. 

(d) For all work that may be considered by 
the Executive Committee as duplication, for extra 
services and for special cases the fee shall be 
computed on the following basis: the actual cost 
of the architect’s services plus a fee of fifty (50) 
per cent. (The cost of Architect’s services shall 
be the actual money paid by him for draftsmen’s 
salaries plus eighty (80) per cent. 

(e) Special or extraordinary expenses con- 
nected with traveling or special work ordered by 
the Board shall be paid by the Board. 

Items (b), (c), (d), (e) are separate from and 
in addition to item (a). In the event that the 
amount of work is such that the Executive Com- 
mittee assigns all of it to the Division of Design 
and Inspection of the Board, the only fee to be 
paid to the Architect is that as specified under 
item (a). 

Article 4. Payments: Whether the work be 
executed or whether its execution be suspended 
or abandoned in part or in whole, payments to 
the Architect on his fee are to be made as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Payments of the fee under item (a), Arti- 
cle 3, shall be made upon the approval of the 
Board of recommendations submitted to it by the 
Executive Committee as the work of the Archi- 
tect is completed from time to time during the 





progress of this contract. 

(b) Payments of the three and one-half per 
cent under item (b), Article 3, shall be made 
upon the approval by the Board of recommenda- 
tions submitted to it by the Executive Committee 
as follows: Upon completion of the preliminary 
work a sum equal to one (1) per cent of a rea- 
sonable estimated cost of the proposed work; 
upon completion of the work ready for bids an 
additional sum equal to two (2) per cent of the 
estimated cost. When bona fide bids are received 
for the construction of the work such a sum as 
will constitute, with the payments previously 
made, three and one-half (3%) per cent of the 
contract or contracts so awarded. In the event 
of no contracts being awarded or no bids being 
taken such a sum as will constitute, with the 
payments previously made, three and one-half 
(3%) per cent of a reasonable estimated cost of 
the proposed work. In all cases the reasonable 
estimated cost shall be determined by the Execu- 
tive Committee subject to the approval of the 
Board. é 

(c) Payments of one per cent under item (¢), 
Article 3, shall be made at the time of payments 
by the Board to the contractor and shall be based 
upon these payments. 

(d) Payments for work under item (d), Arti- 
cle 3, shall be made monthly upon the approval 
by the Board of recommendations submitted to it 
by, the Executive Committee. 

(e) Payments for travelling’ expenses, etc., 
under item (e), Article 3, shall be made monthly 
as incurred. 

No deduction shall be made from the Archi- 
tect’s fee on account of penalty, liquidated dam- 
ages or other sums withheld from payments to 
contractors. 

All payments on account of fees accruing to the 
Architect from the Board for services rendered 
shall be made by the Board in good and lawful 
money within thirty days of the date such pay- 
ments are due (Article 4, a-b-c-d-e). Should the 
Board fail to make payments within the desig- 
nated time, the Architect shall receive, in addl- 
tion to the sums due, interest thereon at the legal | 
rate. 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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A REAL SERVICE 


The teachers’ agencies of America render the school 
board and the teacher a real service. In these days of 
teacher shortage the agency is on the firing line hunting 
the teacher best suited for the job in question. Think 


of the time, money and effort saved the school people 
by this service. 


The National Association of Teachers’ Agencies is 
an organization comprising over sixty leading agencies 
of the country, meeting with the National Education 
Association and studying the teaching problem from a 
placement viewpoint. The latest meeting at Atlantic 
City demonstrated once again the significance of our 


service. Following areafew of the agencies represented 
at the Atlantic City. meeting. 





Adams-Smith Teachers’ Agency, 122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, 81 Chapel St., Albany, New York. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

American Teachers’ Agency, Box 82, Springfield, Mass. 

a American Teachers’ Bureau, 907 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cary Teachers’ Agency, 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 








er Clark Teachers’ Agency, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

- Corlew Teachers’ Agency, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

ee J. D. Engle Teachers’ Agency, Tribune Annex, Minneapolis, Minn. 

a Fickett Teachers’ Agency, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

k: Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 2-A Park St., Boston, Mass. 

an Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 809 Title Guarantee Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
~~ Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

as Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 

rv Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Church & Fitzhugh Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 
ent Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Rhodes Building, Atlanta Ga. 

~ Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, North Dakota. 

alt Minneapolis Teachers’ Agency, Pillsbury Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
.. Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Mentor, Kentucky. 

_ Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 
the Oswego Teachers’ Agency, 70 W. Bridge St., Oswego, N. Y. 

(ec), Parker Teachers’ Agency, 12 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisc. 

onts Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency, U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
sed Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 366 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

\rti- Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, South Carolina. 
oval Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
“| Teachers’ Exchange, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

ete., Western Teachers’ Exchange, Gas & Electric Building, Denver, Colo. 
= Winship Teachers’ Agency, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
rchi- Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 620 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
a Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, Broadway Building, Portland, Ore. 
Write to the nearest Agency for real service. 
wful 
as incumneniiie NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
iesig- 


addi- 
legal — 
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Miessner Piano Company 


| 228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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To the Schools of America 
AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Miessner-Jackson Company has severed relations with the Jackson Piano 
Company, and hereafter will transact business under the name, Miessner Piano 
Company. 


The Miessner Piano Company is now producing its own new and improved 
“Baby Upright.” This latest School Piano, developed after several years of expe- 
rience in supplying the educational field, is called the MONOGRAM. 

It will be worth your while, before placing your order for School Pianos, to 


investigate the many superior advantages of this new instrument. Descriptive lit- 
erature, prices, and terms will be sent upon request. 





As the originator of little pianos for 
| Clip and Mail This Coupon Today schools, I take personal pride in announc- 
| ing the MONOGRAM —the “Baby Up- 
right” Supreme. I am no longer responsi- 
| ble for any small piano other than the 
) Please send me the illustrated Monogram catalog, MONOGRAM 
complete details of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special ’ 


Price to Schools. Sincerely yours, 

ASB]-6-21 _— * 
oo MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY 
SS eS eT eer eee eee eee eee 


i ee os kk bh ease Ob 8 06 8 86 60 6 ere iy) (AL-W ° 
) EES re ee eee ee eee TEC eee 7 ——v—T 


President 


| 
i 
BY 
; W. Otto Miessner 
| 


MIESSNER PIANO COMPANY, 
228 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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yet to discover it. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


progressive school system. 


Oak Park, Illinois. 


New York Office 
Equitable Building 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

Article 5. Survey, Borings and Tests: The 
Board shall furnish the Architect with a com- 
plete and accurate survey of the building sites, 
giving the grades and lines of streets, pavements 
and adjoining properties; the rights, restrictions, 
easements, boundaries and contours of the build- 
ing sites, and full information as to sewer, water, 
gas and electrical service. The Board is to pay 
for borings or test pits and for chemical, mechan- 
ical, or other tests when required. 

Article 6. Supervision of the Work: The 
Architect is not the agent of the Board. When 
requested by the Executive Committee he shall 
have general supervision and direction of the 
work to insure the proper construction of the 
building and the execution of the work in accord- 
ance with drawings and specifications. The super- 
vision of an architect is to be distinguished from 
the continuous personal superintendence to be 
obtained by the employment of a clerk-of-the- 
works. 

Article 7. Preliminary Estimates: When re- 
quested to do so the Architect will make or pro- 
cure preliminary estimates on the cost of the 
work and he will endeavor to keep the actual 
cost of the work as low as may be consistent with 
the purpose of the building and with proper work- 
Manship and material, but no such estimate can 
be regarded as other than an approximation. 

Article 8. Definition of the Cost of the Work: 
The words, “Cost of the Work” as used in Articles 
8 and 4 hereof are ordinarily to be interpreted as 
Meaning the total of the contract sums incurred 
for the execution of the work, not including Arch- 
itect’s fees or the salary of the clerk-of-the-works, 
if any. 

Article 9. Ownership of Documents: All orig- 
inal drawings-and specifications to remain with 
end be the property of the Board. 

Article 10. Successors and Assignment: The 
Board and the Architect, each binds himself, his 
successors, executors, administrators and assigns 
to the other party to this agreement, and to the 
successors, executors, administrators, and assigns 
of such other party in respect of all the cove- 
fants of this agreement. 


If there is any better system for 
teaching thrift in schools, I have 


Superintendent of Schools Sheridan, 


We are completely sold on the edu- 
cational value of the Automatic Re- 
ceiving Teller as a form of school 
equipment which should be in every 


Superintendent of Schools Hamilton, 


NNN 


The Automatic Receiving ‘Teller 


100% THRIFT SYSTEM” 


make. 


MTT 


JUST A POST CARD WILL DO. 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices 
404 Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


Neither the Board nor the Architect shall as- 
sign, sublet or transfer his interest in this agree- 
ment without the written consent of the other. 

Article 11 Arbitration: All questions in dis- 
pute between Architect and Board under this 
agreement shall be submitted to arbitration at 
the choice of either party. The general procedure 
shall conform to the laws of the State of Min- 
nesota. 

The parties may agree upon one arbitrator; 
otherwise there shall be three, one named in writ- 
ing by each party and the third chosen by these 
two arbitrators, or if they fail to select a third 
within ten days he shall be chosen by the pre- 
siding officer of the Minneapolis Bar Association. 
Should the party demanding arbitration fail to 
name an arbitrator within ten days of his demand 
his right to arbitration shall lapse. Should the 
other party fail to choose an arbitrator within 
the said ten days, then such presiding officer shall 
appoint such arbitrator. Should either party re- 
fuse or neglect to supply the arbitrators with any 
papers or information demanded in writing, the 
arbitrators are empowered by both parties to pro- 
ceed ex parte. If there be one arbitrator his 
decision shall be binding; if three, the decision 
of any two shall be binding. Such decision shall 
be a condition precedent to any right of legal 
action, and wherever permitted by law, it may be 
filed in court to carry it into effect. 

The arbitrators shall fix their own compensa- 
tion, unless otherwise provided by agreement, and 
shall assess the costs and charges of the arbi- 
tration upon either or both parties. The award 
of the arbitrators must be in writing and, if in 
writing, shall not be open to objection on account 
of the form of the proceedings or award. 

Article 12. Selection of Officers: After the 
assignment of work by the Executive Committee 
to the Architect, the Minnesota Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects shall have the 
sole right of selection as to which architects’ 
offices shall carry out the work for the Architect, 
due consideration being given to any offices sug- 
gested by the Board, and will select those offices 
best fitted for the work, regardless of membership 
in the American Institute of Architects. 


s 
wo 








THE TEXT BOOK ON AMERICANIZATION. 


Coins deposited in a machine, giving savings receipts to 
paste upon a folder. Folder presented at bank by children 
and regular savings account opened. 


Teachers devote time to teaching, the machine does the 
work. No coins to lose, no stamps to sell, no mistakes to 


Not a one-day-a-week opportunity to save but an all-the- 
time challenge against waste. 


A practical application of theoretical teaching of thrift. 


A complete Thrift course without worry, expense or detail 
but automatically successful. 


Your banker recommends it and will install it for you. 





Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 


NNT 


Fil NT 





In the same way, after the assignment of the 
work by the Executive Committee to the Archi- 
tect, the Minnesota Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects shall have the sole right of 
selection as to which Engineers’ offices shall 
carry out the engineering work for the Architect 
due consideration being given to any offices sug. 
gested by the Board and will select those offices 
best fitted for the pa 


rticular type of work called 
for. oe 


The Board and the Architect hereby agree to 
the full performance of the covenants contained 
herein. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOPF, they have executed 


this Agreement, the day and year first above 
written. 
IN PRESENCE OF: 
rer? revere, io Pwr ete Ut 
weer yt. eee As to seeeeeeeeeeess -eCretary. 
35 0erews oda cee ) See UC” 
bi0-b.0* ee ee ee As to ...............Seeretary. 
FORM OF TENTATIVE AGREEMENT. 
THIS AGREEMENT, made this ........... day 
OE sivisivcdénscus eu the year Nineteen Hundred 


and Twenty-one, by and between the BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINNESOTA, party of the first part and the MIN- 
NESOTA CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, party of the second 
part— 

WITNESSETH, That whereas the party of the 
first part intends to sign an Agreement for Arch- 
itectural Services, which Agreement, as subject 
to the approval of the Attorney of the party of 
the first part and subject to the formation of the 
legal corporation under the laws of the State of 
Minnesota mentioned therein as the other party, 
is attached hereto and made a part of this Agree- 
ment; the parties of the first and second parts 
agree as follows: 

The party of the first part agrees to sign said 
Agreement as soon as the proper corporation, 
mentioned above, shall be formed; 

The party of the second part agrees to have 
said corporation, subject to the approval of the 
Chapter at its annual meeting on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 20th, 1921, formed at the earliest possible 
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Milvay Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 








What Science Courses Will Your 
School Offer in 1921-1922? 


HAT texts and manuals will you use? 
classes be? 
Based on this information, we shall be glad 
to send you—without charge or obligation 
—literature of interest and value in equip- 
ping or restocking your science laboratories 


How large will your 


for the coming school year. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 


Milvay Laboratory Apparatus For Agriculture, 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Physics. 


701 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


Ill. 








moment and to start the work with the party of 
the first part immediately. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, they have executed 
this Agreement the day and year first above 
written. 

IN PRESENCE OF: 


(A..1.. &.) 


THE ASSISTANCE OF THE RURAL 
SUPERVISORS TO THE COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN ADMIN- 

ISTRATIVE MATTERS. 


J: Virgil Chapman, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Frankfort, Ky. 


‘Practically all duties of county superintendents 
may be grouped under two heads, supervisory 
and administrative. To indicate how state rural 
supervisors may assist county superintendents 
in administrative matters, a brief summary of 
my own plans is given below. Interpreting and 
popularizing new school legislation, assuming 
that the recent legislative program should be 
popularized, show by comparison how the pro- 
posed legislation may be beneficial to the State 
and the community. 

* Study school buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment with three definite objectives: (a) Definite 
and systematic method of approving the plans 
and specifications submitted by architects and 
school boards; (b) Standardization of schools; 
(c) Information sufficient for constructive advice 
to school officers and other citizens who contem- 
plate building. 

A continued campaign for “fewer schools and 
better schools,” activities being directed along 
the following lines: (a) Concentrate upon a lim- 
ited number of countries, cooperate with the 
superintendent and board in the solution of rural 
problems. Make a map, and study the countries 


with a view to a country-wide system of consoli- 


dation wherever practicable; (b) Give sufficient 
attention to strengthening and improving those 
already consolidated; (c) Establish in different 
sections “typical consolidated schools” or “model 
schools,” as a guide to other communities and 
countries. 

As the rural problem is largely one of finance, 


continue campaigns for higher ideals and more 
liberal financial policy on the part of rural citi- 
zens. Help superintendent to create such senti- 


ment thru the following agencies: (a) School 
officers and teachers; (b) County and _ local 
agents; (c) Newspapers and bulletins; (d) Home 
and chureh;. (e) The school as a community 
center; (£) Discovery of existing leadership and 
development of new leadership. 

Better organization of field forces, clerical 
help, and attendance officers, with closer coopera- 
tion of all constructive elements in various com- 
munities. 
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A REAL “RED” 


SCHOOLHOUSE. 


One of the few “‘red’’ schoolhouses of New England is still in use at Zoar, Mass. 
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Improve the Handwriting of Your Pupils 


BY USING OUR 


New Measuring Standard Tablets 


These Tablets have been perfected by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Supt. F. E. Clerk, Win- 
chester, Va., and Supervising Principal, J. B. Wells, Roslyn, N. Y., and prepared, copyrighted and patented by this 
Company. 

The scale in these Tablets was constructed from copies of handwriting made by children in the schools of 
Boston, Montclair, Schenectady, New Orleans, Seattle, Grand Rapids, and St. Louis. This was done in order to 


secure representative writing of as wide an area as possible. It represents the most comprehensive plan ever per- 
fected in constructing a thoroughly reliable and scientific scale. 








75 per cent. ¥ The Measuring Standard Tablets place em- 
~F - f pd f, ‘er * phasis on teaching handwriting so that the chil- 
ae rm » cA wy a Al — Zz Li Ai f.. K (A. Lé<f 7 
2 PRS Eyre y Fe ae ae dren MAY WRITE WITH REASONABLE 
~ c a a oe es gag - v- 
tif. ya “sl MF ESe EF PTV | TE RAPIDITY AND A REASONABLE DEGREE 


OF LEGIBILITY rather than that they should 


become penmanship artists. The pupil is fur- 
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BTA i r ee on Cs a esi nished a basis for measuring his own achievement 
| on fe. ‘Aimitiind th. a ee Pe es by a — in which he may have absolute confi- 
poe’ £2 4 A - ZA ill a ae dence, since the scale represents the median ac- 

Z a “ oy ; sigh ha “a A te. Aa tual accomplishments of a large number of pupils 
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of his own grade rather than somebody’s guess 


a ee Le_cal. as to what that standard should be. 


THE NORMAL SPEED OF WRITING IN GRADES 5 AND 6 IS FROM 36 TO 57 LETTERS PER MINUTE 














CHAR’ T OF MONTHLY AVERAGES There are in all four separate scales, each of 
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By including the scale in the pupil’s writing book it is made convenient to require the pupil frequently to 
measure his own handwriting. Thus he is confronted by a condition which forces him to realize that he is being 
taught to WRITE WELL WHENEVER IT IS NECESSARY FOR HIM TO WRITE. The Measuring Stand- 


ard Tablets set a standard of possible achievement for the children in ALL THEIR HANDWRITING as well as 
a standard for the penmanship classes. 


But the Measuring Standard Tablets also serve the teacher as a constant and unvarying standard by which 
to analyze her teaching effectively. By the use of the scale of the Tablets and the Handwriting Score Sheet con- 
taining Individual Record,—Chart of Monthly Averages—Distribution of Monthly Averages, she sees quickly where 
the emphasis should be placed and governs her teaching accordingly. 


Write to us for further information. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
301 N. FRONT ST. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
135 S. PENNA. ST. 
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Model A, G&G Telescopic Hoist, Standard Hoist- 
way, showing operation of G&G Door Opening 
and Closing Device and telescoping of Hoist. 


Economical Operation Soon 
Saves Cost of G&G Hoist 
Equipment. 


HE installation of G&G Telescopic Hoist 

Equipment for removing ashes, rubbish, 
etc., effects an wummediate saving in labor. 
Less efficient methods require the employment 
of 3, 4 and sometimes more men for this work. 
G&G “one-man” and “two-man” models do the 
work better, faster, and with an unequalled 
degree of safety. 


Operating cost is a prime consideration. To 
spend money by purchasing poor equipment, 
and then spend many times the saving by em- 
ploying needless labor is not an economic ad- 
vantage. 

Model A Hoist Equipment illustrated above, is op- 


erated by one man. The automatic operation of side- 
walk doors and gates insures maximum protection 


‘ for school pupils and workmen, because the grade 


level opening is always guarded. Cans are handled 
quietly, quickly, and with little manual effort. Sturdy 
construction of all parts makes for long life and free- 
dom from repairs. 


— INVESTIGATE ! — 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 







Telescopic Hoist 


with Automatic Gear Shifting Brake 
Device and Silencer 


























































































Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, 
strong in construction and quick in action. The 
construction is such that in operating the push 
bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between 
the bar and the door. 





They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 23 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
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ONE BILLION FOUR HUNDRED SIXTEEN MILLION 
THREE HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
FIVE YEAR FIRE LOSS 
What a waste, yet $359,700,000 could have been prevented. With 


proper precautions, still more could have been saved by prevent- 
ing “unpreventable” fires from spreading. 


Many ways are given to reduce this loss, but one of the most 


effective is by teaching fire prevention in the schools. 


To teach 


it, we must build our schools to conform with our teachings. 
Schools built to feed flames are not very good examples. 


Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors and Interior Metal Trim will 
complement the purpose of fireproof walls, floors and ceilings, 
thus holding a fire to its point of origin. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


107 BUFFALO STREET, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


New York 


Offi Soston 


Chicago Detroit 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco 
New Orleans 


Representatives in other 


principal cities. 
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—Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, director of the exami- 
nation bureau of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Commission. has been elected superintendent of 
schools for Ware, Mass., succeeding Geo. W. Cox, 
whose resignation takes effect August first. 

Dr. Reilly is a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
has taught in Fordham University and in the 
College of the City of New York. He received 
the Degree of Master of Arts from Columbia in 
1909 and-that of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Yale in 1912. 

—Mr. Elmer F. Goodwin, principal of the 
union high school at Gresham, Ore., has resigned 
to accept the principalship of a newly organized 


union high school in Union County, eastern 
Oregon. 

—Mr. L. C. Tidball, Jr., on April llth, was 
elected State Commissioner of Education for 
Wyoming. Mr. Tidball is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and received his Master’s 


Degree from the University of Washington. He 
has had twenty years of experience in school 
work in the states of Wyoming and Washington 


and was superintendent of schools at Laramie, 
Wyo., previous to his appointment. 
—Supt. R. B. Irons of Winona, Minn., has been 


reelected at a substantial increase in salary. 

—Mr. C. S. Fay, who retires from active serv 
ice this year has been superintendent in Wyom- 
ing, Ohio, for 47 years—perhaps the longest 
continuous service of any school superintendent 
in the history of Ohio. 

—Mr. R. C. Williams of Lamont, Ia., 
elected superintendent of the 
School. The position 
associate professor of 
State Teachers’ College. 

—Supt. Harvey S. Gruver of Worcester, Mass., 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. Damon P. Dame, Superintendent of 


has been 
Jesup Consolidated 
includes the rank of an 
rural education in the 


Schools at North Andover, Mass., has resigned 
after a service of forty years in school work. 
Mr. M. S. Brooks, deputy commissioner of 
education in New Hampshire, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Medford, Mass. 
Four members of the New Hampshire State 
Board have handed in their resignations as fol- 


lows: Gen. Frank S. Streeter, Thomas W. Fry, 
Ralph Paine and John Hutchins. The reason 
ziven was that the legislature in reducing the 
salaries of superintendents and commissioners, 
and in taking away the power to engage, dis- 
charge and fix salaries, has greatly limited the 
power of the state board. 

A reception was recently given to Supt. 
John C. Gray of Chicopee, Mass., by the citizens, 
teachers and pupils of the city in view of his 


retirement from school work 
of $500 was presented, together with other testi- 
monials. Mr. Gray had been at Chicopee for the 
past twenty years. 

Dr. D. O. S. Lowell, 
Latin ‘School, Boston, 
ment at the age of 70. 
nected with the school 
headmaster since 1909. 

Supt. W. D. Johnston of Weirton, W. 
has been reelected for a two-year term. 

—Supt. Joseph E. Gibson, of McComb, 
has been reelected for a three-year term, 
ning June first. 

Mrs. Lucy Flower, for nearly 
leader in Chicago’s educational life, died on 
April 28th, at Coronado, Calif., at the age of 84. 
Mrs. Flower was born in Boston and pursued her 
college work at Packer Collegiate Institute, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The Flower High School for 
Girls, in Chicago, was named for Mrs. Flower. 

Supt. G. W. Henderson of Waterville, Wash., 
has been reelected at a salary of $3,000 per year. 

Supt. A. J. Smith of Clarksville, 
been unanimously reelected. 

Mr. Henry B. Howell has entered 
duties as superintendent of schools at 
burg, Pa. 

Supt. M. V. 
Yorktown, Tex. 

Supt. T. F. 


in June. A purse 


headmaster of Roxbury 
will retire at commence- 
Dr. Lowell has been con 
since 1884 and has been 


Va., 


Miss., 
begin- 


thirty years a 


Tenn., has 


upon his 
Phillips 


Peterson has been reelected at 


Fitzgibbon of Muncie, Ind., has 


been appointed on a commission which is to 
make a survey of the state school system. Four 
other members make up the membership of the 
commission, 


Mr. Ralph R. Lind of Aberdeen, Wash., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Elma, 
at a salary of $2,200. 


Supt. E. L. Mason of Flatonia, Tex., has been 
reelected at a salary of $2,200. 
Supt. F. E. Lukens of Grangeville, Ida., has 


been reelected. 


Mr. 8. T. Neveln of LeMars, Ia., has accepted 
the superintendency at Austin, Minn. 

Mr. P. C. Emmons of Kendallville, ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Mishawaka. 

Mr. W. C. Bass has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Covington, Tenn., to sue- 
ceed Mr. R. M. Lester. 


Supt. I. M. Allen of Springfield, IIL, 
reelected for the ensuing year. 

Mr. B®. G. McCullom of Leavenworth, 
elected superintendent of 
ville, Ind. 


—Mr. Nicholas Gunderson of Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., 


has been 


has been 
schools at Jefferson- 


has become supervising principal at 
Sparta, succeeding Mr. Frank C. Bray, who goes 
to Ft. Atkinson. 
Supt. G. W. Hug has been reelected at 
Salem, Ore. 
Supt. F. L. Smart of Davenport, Ia., has been 


reelected for a 


three-year term. Supt. Smart 

has been at the head of the Davenport scliools 
since 1907. 

Supt. Charles Ae Weed of Biddeford, Me., has 


been reelected at an advanced salary of $2,400. 

Supt. Louis B. Demorest of Marysville, O., 
at the expiration of the school year in June, will 
retire after a service of 42 years, nineteen as 
principal and 23 as superintendent, 

Mr. Ralph Lewis of Northwood, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent at Lake City, at a salary 
of $2,700. 

—Dr. E. O. Sisson has announced his resigna- 
tion as president of the University of Montana. 


Dr. C. H. Clapp will take the place made vacant 
by Dr. Sisson. 
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MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 








“Their Use Means Cleaner Schools” 


Because of their unquestioned utility and service, 
Palmer’s, Multi-Service Products are.an essential factor 
in promoting economy, and maintaining healthful con- 
ditions in the schools. They combine both quality and 














durability and insure the utmost in service and satis- 
faction. 
Once used, Palmer’s Multi-Service Products will always ’ 
be your first choice. 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF PALMER’S 
MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 
SOAP DISPENSOR—glass or solid aluminum globes—a lock that locks with 
a key, non-leaking, non-flowing valve—not a cheap, worthless dispensor 
but a multi-service product. 
BRUSHES—furnished with either our patented flexible or rigid handle. No 
wooden threads to wear out, instantly reversible to either side or end 
light blocks filled with multi-service mixtures. One handle can be used 
for many brushes. 
PAPER FIXTURES—So constructed that waste is eliminated. When taking 
a sheet the roll revolves—one turn—stops—and paper is automatically 
torn off roll—then returns to position for another operation. Either for ‘ 
towels or toilet paper. Roll can not be removed. j 
, 


ERASERS—Best quality of felt. Patented construction prevents spreading, yet 
unlike a tape bound eraser. The felts are open, soft, and pliable, permit- 
ting of a satisfactory erasing surface. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Scouring Powders 
Soap Powders 


Liquid Soaps Sanitary Dusters 
Brushes Blackboard Erasers 


Ink Crystals 
Soap Dispensers 


Paper Towel Fixtures Disinfectants—All Kinds 
Toilet Paper Fixtures Sanitary Scrubbing Soap 


PAL MER Co.MiL_waukEE. U.S.A. p 
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research, figuring per capita costs for school SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 
children, as well as making comparative studies Springtime and a desire to quit school and 
of school costs in different cities. Miss Bonzelet go to work are synonymous, according to Miss } 
was formerly statistical clerk for the Wisconsin Annie Louise Powell, supervisor of child labor 
State Board of Education. department, of the board of education at Louts- 

—Miss Mary Schulta has been elected a mem ville, Ky. Fewer applications, however, have 
ber of the board at Winona, Minn. Miss Schulta been made and granted this spring than for the 
is the first woman member of the Winona board. three preceding years. In March, 1919, 54 chil- 

—Mr. Harry B. Chambers, a prominent attor- ren left school; in 1920, 49, while this year there 
ney and civic worker has been appointed a mem- Were Only fifteen. 





: — , ber of the New York board of education. He suc Of the fifteen children allowed to leave school 
Joseph Moritz, secretary of 100m of Ra- oceas Mr. Frank D. Wilsey. who recently re- this year, only eight had not completed the 
cine, Wis., has announced his resignation. Mr. signed o eighth grade. Five left because of absolute need 


Moritz in July goes to Chicago where he has ac 

cepted a position. —Miss Anna E. Logan, assistant superin 
Mrs. Mabel R. Brown of Portland, Me., has tendent of schools of Cincinnati, has been nomi- 

completed a service of 21 years on the board. ated as a member of the State Teachers’ Retire- 

Mrs. Brown has been reelected every two years Ment Board. 

since her appointment. —At the recent school election held at Boon 
Mrs. W. G. Taylor has been reelected treasurer’ ville, Mo., Mr. Wm. Mittelbach and Mr. Wm. F. 

of the school board of Kenilworth, Ill., for the 


in the family, one was a case of dislike of school, 
and two had special opportunities. To keep the 
children in school longer, the board has estab- 
lished a bureau which assists parents in obtain- 
ing work. This has considerably reduced the 
number of applications to leave school and find 
work. 
Johnson were elected for three-year terms; Mr. State Rural 
sixth time. Mark Jacobs for a two-year term, and Mr. Geo. fort, Ky 
Mrs. G. E. McKinnon, for three years a mem- A, Weyland for one year. 
ber of the board at Des Moines, la., has been —Mr. R. C. Augustine has resigned as presi- which opens in June, will run for a period of 
made president of that body. dent of the board of education at Decatur, Ill. five weeks, and will take the place of the six 
Mrs. Frederick G. Sanborn, recently chosen yr Augustine will retain his membership on weeks’ normal course. It is the plan of the 
president of the board at San Francisco, Calif., the board. county board of Oldham County to offer to each 
is ag gg Roce og Seng sage pata, for —The school board of Indianapolis has elected teacher an porigeren of from 95.50 to $6 each 
hep . Mr. Ralph W. Douglass to the office of business ™onth upon the completion of the course. 


a pen a at Indianapolis, Ind., succeed director, to succeed Mr. George C. Hitt. Mr. Children of the rural sections of Kentucky do 
i . 





Supervisor Hopkins of Frank- 
. has arranged for a summer schoo] for 
teachers and prospective teachers. The school 


; Douglass is a reporter and has served as assist- not receive a square deal in education, according 
‘ as been reappointed as : ; : ; . — : . 
mir. James J. Mahar has be hg ta A: ant to the business director. to Mr. Robert P. Green of Frankfort, who spoke 


> rs t eT 106 - “ . “ ; oe 
scape coaggar gengeoe veh oa ~ 500. — Sener Mr. Anning S. Prall, president of the New or, pe Grris High weno! in Louisville. 
was appointed in September, 1918. York board of education, has been reelected for a Mr. — nl 8 Sy ig gt is a ee ee 
Mr. John C. Christensen, for the past eleven third term. — of A bg A ottoman : s ace hy ae 
years assistant architect of the Chicago board of Supt. L. F. Smylie of Missouri Valley, Ia, “Phere is a shortage of well equipped teachers and 
education, has been appointed to succeed Arthur has been reelected for the ensuing year, at a a falling off in attendance of boys and men al 
F. Hussander as architect. Mr. Hussander has salary of $3,200. pe aa ealléne é ys % 
retired from service to resume the practice of Mr. H. E. . é 
architecture, with offices at 650 So. Clark St. 
Mr. G. G. Wood has been selected as the new 
clerk of the board at Butte, Mont. 


Dow, superintendent of schools at 
Hamburg, la., for the past nine years, has re- 
cently been reelected for his tenth year. The 
board has increased the salary of the office to 


Mr. Green approves of the compulsory educa- 
tion law. He shows that larger numbers of peo 
ple must be educated and more must attend 


Mr. Wilson P. Hunt has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board at Moline, IIl. 

Miss Mary A. Bonzelet of Madison, Wis., has 
been engaged as statistician for the Department 
of Reference and Research at Cleveland, O. Miss 
Bonzelet’s work will be limiied to administrative 


$3,000. 


Mr. D. W. Horton of Mishawaka, Ind., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at. La- 
Fayette, to succeed R. F. Hight. Mr. Horton en- 
ters upon his duties on August first. 


school. If the government has the right to draft 
men into the army, it has the same right to draft 
them into the schools. Mr. Green emphasized 
the need of “fighting the battle for childhood” in 
the schoolrooms of America. 


(Concluded on Page £8) 
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Spotlessly Clean Floors—with economy 





You can’t get thoroughly clean floors by hand scrubbing. 
Besides, it’s the slowest, costliest, most laborious method 
there is. 
















The Utility Electric Scrubber has revolutionized scrub- 
bing methods. It’s a motor-operated machine that triples 
the scrubbing speed of a hand scrubber. It gets right 
down into the very pores of the floor with a fifty-five 
pound pressure—with five times the agitation of hand 
scrubbing. In speed and thoroughness it actually equals 
the work of ten men. Imagine the spotlessly clean floors 
that result—the labor saved—the time conserved. 






































But the economy of a Utility does not stop at scrubbing. 
By using the proper brush or disk, paint, varnish, shellac, 
etc., can be removed; floors sandpapered, waxed, and 
and polished. In fact, the Utility is one machine with four 
me distinct uses—and every one means economy. 
yor 
uls- 
pen We will be glad to furnish school su- 
nil lhe Kent Vacuum Cleaner perintendents, school boards, and others 
ere 2 Company also manufacture with complete information upon request. 
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View of Cafeteria, Academy High School, Erie, Pa, 


_E,ducation Must 
Begin With Proper Feeding 


ONE of the fundamental principles of education is the building of sound bodies to house 
and stimulate growing minds. Since mental growth is dependent on physical well- 


being, malnutrition acts as a deterrent of mental development. Today a great percentage 
of the pupils in our schools—whether drawn from farm or city, from homes of wealth or poverty—are 
undernourished, due to false conceptions of food values and ignorance of the principles of nutrition. 
Part of the function of education is to direct attention to proper feeding, supervising the selection of 
foods for school children until they come to know what substances serve the body best. Such direc- 
tion, educators are agreed, can come only through the School Lunch Room, where tempting dishes in- 
struct the palate and train the mind. Here foods new to the pupil’s diet may be introduced, the 
advantage and the tastiness of vegetables shown, and the complete education of the inner-student 
accomplished. 


Nutrition as a factor in education has made the Cafeteria an integral part of every modern school. 
When properly designed and equipped, it becomes a practical laboratory and a vital force in producing 
better men and women. 


To be certain of the equipment which best meets your needs and to be assured of the utmost 
economy, you will want to bring your problems to Albert Pick & Company, foremost authori- 
ties on School Eating Places. When writing, specify the number of pupils you contemplate 
feeding and state as far as possible your plans, so we may make suggestions and avoid delay. 


by by 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Complete Outfitters of School Lunch Rooms 
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e of Partial Lunche 


Solving the Practical 
'| Problems of School Feeding 


[i is to be expected that the educator seeking to put into effect the theories which have 
been accepted concerning the proper nourishment of school children will be confronted 


with practical problems which will prove confusing and take some amount of time and 


labor to solve. Our Standardized Lunch Outfits so simplify the task of the educator that it is possible 
for him to put his plans into effect very easily and at the lowest cost. 























Our Standardized Lunch Outfits are the result of an exhaustive study of school needs by our engineers 
to fill the requirements of schools and colleges. These outfits are complete units and come in various 
sizes, seating from 25 to 200 pupils, providing adequate service with greatly simplified equipment. 
They are installed easily and, due to the fact that the equipment is standardized in manufacture, are 
lower in cost. The kitchen equipment has been reduced to a minimum and is of simple design, the 
furniture is plain, but substantial, and only the necessary utensils and service items are included. Every- 
thing has been done to reduce expense without impairing efficiency. These outfits can be ordered 


complete, all “the equipment being shipped, ready to set up. Or, if desired, any one of the rooms 
may be used as a basis for a more elaborate installation. 


If you are interested in School Lunch Rooms, ask for our Book Y131 School Cafeterias, a 
practical exposition of the principle and practice of School Feeding. This book contains 
complete details of our Standardized Outfits, as well as photographs, descriptions and floor 
plans of noteworthy School Cafeterias throughout the country. 


Ph Pi 


ALBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Complete Outfitters of School Lunch Rooms 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 
“VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


—guaranteed germ-proof 








Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant’” Drinking Foun- 
tains are absolutely germ-proof,—correct in design 
—durable in construction, plus, economical in cost. 
They combine all the conveniences—all the worth 
while features of the vertical stream fountain, but 
in addition incorporate a “slanting stream” and a 
nozzle that is raised slightly above the sloping 





a . R ae 


base of recess, which prevents bacteria from falling 
back upon the jet, thus, eliminating all possibility 
of contamination. The copious drinking feature 
of the vertical stream fountain is retained, as the 
mouth comes in contact with the stream at a point 
where it loses its momentum. 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant’”’ Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the corner of the mouth can 


rest—no filth collecting crevices that are 


impossible 


to clean, as the bowls are of extra heavy vitreou 


——— 
— 


china—of free open construction—-and are principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


52 SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








(Concluded from Page 84) 

Seattle, Wash. A total of fifteen thousand 
standard intelligence and achievement tests will 
be made in the schools during the next year, un- 
der a plan which the board has approved. Th 
tests which will be conducted in the grade 
schools are to be the basis for certain reclassi- 
fications. The cost of the work is covered by an 
appropriation of $612 which has been set aside 
for the purpose. 

Supt. Ira B. Bush of Erie, Pa., in a recent 
report to the board, has explained in detail the 
plans for the six-six-plan and the advantages to 
be obtained through its operation. The report 
follows a special study of local conditions by a 
committee, covering a period of eight months. 
The plan which is believed to be advantageous 
in Erie, offers the following advantages: 

1. It is economical because it makes fewer 
buildings necessary and reduces’ overhead 
charges. 

2. It provides better buildings and equipment 
for the six upper grades. 

3. It permits of the full use Of all facilities 
in the schools. 

4. It effects a better organization because or 
the larger number of pupils in each grade, mak 
ing the programs more flexible. 

It has a tendency to keep students in school 
since they make the transfer from the grades to 
the high school while still under the compulsory 
age limit. 

6. It brings the high schools within easy 
walking distance of most of the pupils. 

~The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
decided against the survey proposed by the sur 
vey committee on the ground that it would be 
merely an examination into the business ad 
ministration and would mean an increase in ad- 
ministration cost. It was pointed out that a 
survey such as was proposed would have been 
open to criticism as to its adequacy even within 
the limits of the board’s intent. Every friend 
of the schools, jealous of Minneapolis position of 
educational leadership among cities and cherish 
ing pride in the schools, would hope for justifi 
cation of every dollar spent in such a survey 
But to have such justification offered in advance 
would preclude the thoroughness of the survey 
itself. 


Dubuque, la. The board has ordered that in 
the future copies of all contracts, agreements and 
letters relative to the erection of the new senior 
high school be kept on file. A special file is to 
be maintained for this purpose. 

The book companies lost their fight to raise 
the price of schoolbooks in Illinois, when the 
federal court at Chicago sustained a demurrer of 
the state in the suit brought by Chas. Scribner 
and Sons against State Supt. F. G. Blair, seeking 
to compel Supt. Blair to certify to the county 
superintendents a price list in excess of that 
under which books were being sold under the law 
of 1917. 

Crane, Oregon, claims the distinction of being 
one of the largest, if mot the largest, school dis 
trict in the United States. It is 140 miles long 
by 50 miles wide, embracing 7,000 square miles 
or 4,480,000 acres, and having an assessed valua 
tion of $7,460,000 and a school tax of 1.2 mills 
The district is as large as thirty ordinary schoo] 
districts and is almost as large as the entir 
state of Vermont. 

The district supports a modern high school 
offering a full four-vear course and commercial! 
subjects. It is equipped for manual training 
domestic science and laboratory work. 

A board of appeals to consider grievances of 
teachers against ratings of the board of exam 
iners of the New York State Education Depart 
ment is created under a bill introduced in the 
legislature by- Senator Dugan. The board is to 
be composed of seven members, each of whom 
must have at least fifteen years’ experience in 
the school system. 

The board is to be composed of the superin 
tendent of schools, one member of the board of 
examiners, an associate or district superintend 
ent, a principal, one high school teacher and two 
elementary teachers. The board is to serve with 
out extra compensation, 

State Supt. Lorraine E. Wooster of Kansas 
has announced that she will not sign the pay 
voucher of an institute instructor who uses 
tobacco. 

Teachers in the public schools of Rhode 
Island, eligible to retirement, will receive as a 
pension one-half of their salary instead of $500 
a year, under the provisions of a new Dill. 


The school board of Altoona, Pa., has in- 
creased the school tax rate by five mills, raising 
the levy from twelve to seventeen mills. Added 
to this, there is also an increase of twenty per 
cent in the assessment cf property within the 
city. 

Dothan, Ala. The citizens have voted $100,- 
000 in bonds, for the erection of a new 14-room 
grade school with auditorium. The building will 
be of the one-story type and will include pro- 
visions for extensions as the demand arises. 


Lowell, Mass. The board has adopted a new 
policy providing that all bills against the schools 
shall be approved by the full board instead of by 
the chairman as formerly. The new arrange- 
ment is intended to effect a closer scrutiny of 
bills against the schools and to place the re 
sponsibility on the entire membership. 


Minneapolis, Minn Upon the recommenda 
tion of C. A. Purdy, chairman of the legislative 
committee, the board has voted to prepare an 
amendment to the city charter providing that 
vacancies shall be filled by the board of educa- 
tion. The purpose of the amendment is to take 
the appointive power out of the hands of the 
council. 

Galveston, Tex. Mr. Charles Fowler, Sr., has 
heen reelected president of the board, and Mr. 
Edwin Bruce secretary. 

East Greenwich, R. I. The school board has 
ordered the enforcement of an old rule providing 
that ticket sellers and vendors of any kind of 
merchandise shall be prohibited from _ school 
grounds and school buildings. The action was 
taken following a report that certain out-of-town 
persons had become nuisances in this respect. 


Kankakee, Ill. A new high school is planned. 
The completion of plans for the building has 
been delayed pending the outcome of House Bill 
348. 


Ionia, Mich. The school tax which last year 
was among the lowest in the state for cities of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, is to be still lower 
next year. The decrease is due largely to the 
growth in school population, with a resultant 
larger remittance from the state primary fund 
and an anticipated greater amount of tuition fees. 
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A Certificate of 
Character 


The acid test of practical workability—under 
every conceivable condition of school, theatre and 
public building requirement—has been applied to 
the Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices. 

They have been approved after exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests extending over one year by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Un- 


derwriters, The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department of New York City. 


Van Kannel 


Automatic 
Exit Devices 


Embody ALL the features which insure “Perfect Se- 
curity and Instant Freedom.” Standardized construction, 
Reversibility, Plate Construction, Non-Projecting Strike 
Plates—these are but a few features which characterize 
Van Kannel Exit Devices as the best safety insurance you 
can buy. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


This book is an education on Exit Devices. Send the 
coupon below and we will mail you a copy free of charge. 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 


250 West 54th Street, New York 


Van Kannel Corporation Di teste bed ceeds toceoné 1921 
250 West 54th Street 
New York 


Please send your latest catalog. 


THE SELECTION OF A SHOWER BATH 
SHOULD COMBINE PERMANENCE 
AND ECONOMY OF OPERATION 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS HAVE 
AN UNUSUAL REPUTATION 
FOR CONSTANT SERVICE. 
THEY HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
OF TIME AND ARE SATISFAC- 
TORY UNDER TRYING CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE LARGEST SHOW- 
ER INSTALLATIONS IN THE 


WORLD. 

THE MIXER CONTROL CAN 
BE SET TO A DESIRED TEM- 
PERATURE, PREVENTING 
WASTE OF HOT WATER. 


A REGULATING STOP IS PRO- 
VIDED WHICH WHEN PROPER.- 
LY ADJUSTED PREVENTS DIS- 
CHARGE OF SCALDING WATER. 
PRESSURE REGULATING CON- 
TROLLING STOPS WITH LOOSE 
KEYS ARE PROVIDED WHEN 
ORDERED. 


THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 
CONTROL REDUCES WEAR TO 
A MINIMUM AND WHEN RE.- 
PAIRS ARE NECESSARY THE 
ONLY TOOL REQUIRED TO 
GAIN ACCESS TO THE WORK- 
ING PARTS IS A SCREW 
DRIVER. 


N F 1055 ALL NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 
WE Manufacture other types HAVE CAST BRASS SHOWER 


of SHOWERS for Schools on HEADS WITH REMOVABLE 
ne and which are FACE 
operated by 4 


THE INCOMPARABLE 





NIEDECKEN MIXER HOFFMANN & Bituincs Mec. Co. 
Write for Bulletin SB 15x Mitcw Pay x E "E “a u S. A. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 



































High School, Red Bank, N. J. E. A. Arend, Architect. 


The fresh pure air delivered by the Peerless System is not only 
heated to the proper temperature, but by being passed over a 
body of water in each Unit is humidified to a suitable condition 
for breathing. This assures a supply of uniformly good quality 
air which is not possible if untreated air is brought into school 
rooms, particularly if the school is located in a congested or dusty 
district. Unless the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount 
of pure air the result of their work is found to be far below 
standard. Not only are their assimilating faculties depreciated, 
but’ increased liability to actual physical ills becomes a menace. 
Lassitude, sluggishness, and headaches are the more common 
indications of poor or insufficient ventilation. 


Our engineering staff is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 
For small water service lines 
and minimum pressure 25 to 35 
lbs. at point of delivery. 
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is controlled from the seat, 
suring 
rooms, 
mechanism is the best evidence we can 
for continuously 


a minimum cost of upkeep. 


Sold in complete combination for new 
work 
respect splendidly 
ment of obsolete or worn out equip- 
ment without the necessity of sacrific- 


ing the bowls. 


PHILIP HAAS CO. 


Superior Toilet Equipment 
for Schools 


operation of the 


flushing valves 
thereby in 
sanitary conditions in the toilet 


and the simplicity of thei 


or" od sery ice at 


Or less the bowl, 


being in this 


adapted for replace- 


Now used in many schools. 


Our literature tells in detail of the 
“HAAS” LINE OF SCHOOL 
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In a special writeup of the city of Newport, 
R. I., a local daily newspaper gives some space 
to a description of the growth in school enroll- 
ment and school facilities. In 1896 there were 
twelve buildings, while today there are fifteen 
with a seating capacity which has practically 
been doubled. In 1896 the property valuation 
was $293,600 and today it reaches $693,700. In 
the direction of increased accommodations, plans 
have been prepared for a nine-room grade school 
and for an extension of the Rogers High School 
which will double its capacity. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The school board has de- 
layed the buying of next winter’s supply of coal 
pending a reduction in price. Last year 4,200 
tons were bought and this year 4,310 tons will be 
needed. 

Washington, D. C. The new building pro- 
gram which the board has submitted to the board 
of commissioners, is divided into two sections 
one calling for $2,000,000 to provide for the most 
pressing needs and the other for about $3,000,000 
for necessities which may be overlooked in case 
of necessity. 

The first section of the program provides for 
additional rooms to eliminate the part-time 
classes in elementary schools. No provisions are 
made for relieving crowded conditions in the 
high schools. 

The second section will probably not be sent 
to Congress in the deficiency measure. It pro- 
vides for additional rooms to remedy undesirable 
conditions such as oversize classes, rented struc- 
tures and portable buildings. 

The school board of Lima, O., has adopted 
a program which is intended to bring all the 
schools up-to-date in convenience and efficiency 


sand which will take care of the school needs for 


the next ten years. The program provides for 
additional grade school facilities, for the exten- 
sion of the Central high school and for the en- 
largement of the South high school. 


Lorain, O. The board of education is hold 
ing in abeyance the contract for the erection of 
the new Junior high schools pending a reduction 
in prices of labor and building material. It is 
estimated that a reduction of from thirty to 35 
per cent will be possible on the two buildings. 

Southington, Conn. The school board has 
asked for $115,000 with which to operate the 
schools this year. The amount is $95,000 more 
than was appropriated for expenses twenty years 
ago. The town will shortly be asked to appro- 
priate $75,000 to relieve congested conditions in 
schools. 

Retrenchment policies recently adopted by 
the school board of Butte, Mont., will effect a 
saving of $62,000 for this year. The new policy 
was made necessary when it was learned that 
the income for the district would not meet the 
budget by $75,000. 

—Wilmington, Del. Injunction proceedings 
may be instituted against the board of education 
to prevent that body from diverting funds ap- 
propriated for repairs to plumbing °4 heating. 
It is threatened to return the money to the city 
unless it is spent by the end of June. 

New Haven, Conn. "he board has adopted a 
resolution calling for a bond issue of $1,060,000 
to provide funds for the construction of new 
school buildings required within the next three 
or four years. It is estimated that five interme- 
diate schools will be required adequately to care 
for the needs of the city. 

—The people of the United States spent $6, 
000,000,000 more for luxuries in 1920 than for 
education in fifty years, according to Commis- 
sioner P. ”. Claxton. Mr, Claxton points out 


that in 1920 luxury taxes were paid on expendi- 


tures totaling $22,000,000,000, while 
years but $14,552,796,000 were 
institutions of learning. 

—A million-dollar-gift has heen acquired by 
the citizens of Valparaiso, Ind., with the presen 
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tation of the complete ownership of the grounds, 
buildings and equipment of the University in the 
name of the Brown family. The University has 
educated 150,000 students and has given 25,000 
teachers to the state. 

Pennsylvania hasbeen laboring under a sys- 
tem of assessment and taxation of such porten- 
tous inequality and financial abuse that the 
schools in particular, and the government in gen- 
eral, annually are deprived of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which flow into the pockets 
of small politicians comprising a vast army of 
assessors an collectors. 

Unless relief from the system is obtained im- 
mediateiy, the school authorities fear that ther 
will be forced to close the schools in more than 
150 districts of the state. In these districts the 
school funds are exhausted, many of the districts 
are deeply in debt, and all of them have ex- 
hausted their borrowing powers. 

The debilitated condition of state revenues 
renders further state aid for schools impossible 
Miscal agents cf the commonwealth are seeking 
vainly for new sources of revenue and the pro- 
gram of taxation upon manufacturing corpora- 
tions and natural resources appears to be facing 
defeat. Should this program fail, a serious set- 
back in the educational work in rural Pennsgy!- 
vania is feared. 

The state legislature is just now considering a 
bill called the Marshall bill, which is designed to 
remove the politicians who benefit by the system. 
The bill has been approved by State Supt. Fine- 
gan as the most constructive piece of work for 
the assessment and collection of taxes ever pro- 
posed by any state in the last fifty years. 


“A consolidated school a day” has become 
the slogan in the office of the state superin- 
tendent of lowa. The rapidity of increase in the 
number of consolidated schools gave rise to the 
slogan within the past year when. the increase 
became most noticeable. Iowa now has 430 con- 
solidated schools and by September first, 27 new 
consolidations will be effected. 

More than 38,000 pupils were daily transported 
to and from school in motor and horse-drawn 
vehicles during 1920, and the number of pupils 
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Health ~ Wealth ~ SANITATION 


The plain fact is that wealth is of no 
consequence without 
greatest heritage you can offer to 
your children or to the children of a 
whole school district is not money, 
not educational training, but health. 
The health of a nation’s children is 
: the gauge of its greatness. 
tion—America—the greatest on God’s 
footstool, is sensitive on the subject. 
Yet carelessness creeps in, especially 
where sewers are not available. 
tary requirements in our outlying dis- 


Easy to install. 
Guaranteed for 
15 years. 


health. The many cases. 


charitable arms. 
GINS AT HOME. 


Our na- 


Sani- 
name is 


There is an officially approved, sani- 
tary, odorless and germ-proof system 
for caring for district schools. 


trict schools are still inadequate in 
This impression seems 
to exist,—“The old privies will do 
until we get sewers.” 
not the answer of the same America 
that volunteers to lift Europe’s starv- 
ing, scurvy-stricken children in its 
CHARITY BE- 


Surely, this is 


The 





Approved by 
state and na- 
tional health 
authorities. 
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PERFECTION SANITARY TOILETS [2 


MADE BY 


CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION, Ssracase, N. Y. 
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now attending these schools exceeds 66,000. 
There aré more than 11,000 one-room schools in 
operation within the state. 

Nine out of every ten schoolhouses in 
Indiana would be condemned in whole or in 
part, if the state board of health should make a 
state-wide investigation of sanitary and health 
conditions, according to Dr. J. N. Hurty, secre- 
tary of the board. More than fifty schools have 
been condemned by the board and orders have 
been issued against the use of these for school 
purposes after the current vear. 

Dr. Hurty points out that condemnation orders 
have been issued only upon request of the 
patrons of the schools or of the school officials. 
Community sentiment is always back of the 
order and action follows promptly on the peti 
tion of the community. 


Indianapolis, Ind. The board has adopted a 
double entry system of bookkeeping for the busi 
ness department. The new system which is to 
be put in operation in July, provides for depart 
mental calculations of expenditures and income, 
and enables the board to determine any analysis 
of the funds. 

Cedar Rapids, la. The board will shortly 
take steps to provide for an appraisement of de- 
sirable school sites and to provide for their pur- 
chase or acquirement by condemnation proceed- 
ings. It is also planned to introduce some form 
of budget system for the schools. 


Mrs. Andrew D. Fuller of Wakefield, Mass., 
who has recently completed an investigation of 
schoolhouse conditions in cities and towns, re- 
ports that children are in constant danger be- 
cause of the alarming lack of fire prevention 
equipment. 

Some of the recommendations offered by Mrs. 
Fuller are ‘as follows: 1. Smoke doors shouid 
be placed between the basement and the stair- 
cases. 2. Metal containers should be provided 
for ashes and rubbish. 3. Fire extinguishers 
should be placed near each classroom door. A 
fire alarm box should be in every school build- 
ing in order that the fire department may be 
available in case of emergency. 5. Realistic 

Monthly 
prevention 


fire drills should be insisted upon. 6. 
supervision of 


schoolhouse fire 


measures should be the rule of 
town. 

Anderson, Ind. The financial status of the 
school fund has made it necessary for the board 
of education to hold in abeyance its plans for 
erecting new buildings. It has been found that 
the available funds from the state will be $15, 
000 to $20,000 under that of last year and in ad- 
dition more money will be required for teachers 
due to changes in the law making compulsory 
education more strict. 


every city and 


The assistant attorney general of Missouri 
has notified school boards that school tax levies 
may be reduced where it is found that the i: 
creased valuation forced upon the taxpayers of 
the state will bring in more money than the 
boards have use for. Many districts of the stat: 
which had voted inereased tax levies at the 
spring elections had become worried about what 
to do with the money they would have collected 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on May 5th re-dedi 
cated its high school building which has recently 
been rebuilt following a destructive fire in May, 
1920. The building is said to be very much bet 
ter in many respects than before the fire. A 
number of changes and improvements have been 
made which render it much more satisfactory in 
operation and maintenance. The gymnasium 
which is the second largest in the state, has a 
large running track and special passageway lead 
ing to a swimming pool of 500,000 gallons capa 
city. In the auditorium, freproof walls are car 
ried through the ceiling and roof to a distance 
of several feet. Heavy glass skylights which 
formerly adorned the ceiling of this room have 
been eliminated and the squared beams rounded 
off. The formal opening of this fine building, 
which was almost a total wreck less than a year 
ago, speaks highly of a ecmmunity spirit which 
disaster is unable to daunt. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The board has adopted a 
rule which provides that funds may be solicited 
for school purposes and in a few cases, for 
charity. The rule seeks to eliminate indis 
criminate soliciting of funds in schools. 

Riverhead, L. I., N. Y. The board has begun 
condemnation proceedings to obtain a site for 
the new high school. 


The Wheeling district 


school 
bill providing .or changes in the administration 


independent 


of the schools has passed the state senate of 
West Virginia. The bill in its amended form, 
provides that there shall be five school commis 
sioners elected from the independent district at 
large and that these five shall be elected at the 


next election in May. Two will be elected to 
serve six years, two to serve four, and a fifth 
man to serve two vears. 

Atchison, Kans. As a result of a contro 


versy between the school board and the locai gas 
company over a gas bill, the former has begun a 
suit to enjoin the company trom cutting off gas 
from the schools. The gas company had filed a 
claim for $6,000 alleged to be due for gas bills 
tor a three-year period. Upon the advice of its 
attorney, the board has refused to pay the bill 
because the company’s franchise provided free 
gas for the schools. 

Burlington, Vt. Whether M. D. Chittenden 
has been legally reelected superintendent of 
schools at the recent meeting of the board is a 
matter which is to be decided shortly by the 
school commissioners. Mr. Chittenden received 
three votes and the opposition had no candidate 
In the opinion of the city attorney, Mr. Chitten 
den has not been elected although he was the 
only candidate to receive any votes. The opinion 
is based on the fact that the present superin 
tendent did not receive a majority. 

A bill providing that the city board of Knox- 
ville shall be reduced from nine to five members 
by the city commission has been presented in 
the Tennessee legislature. 

Supt. Peter A. Mortenson of Chicago has re- 
cently declared that the public schools may be 
forced to close for four instead of two months 
next year unless the legislature passes the edu- 
cation measures now before it calling for more 
revenue. It is pointed out that financial affairs 
educationally have arrived at a stage where the 
most rigid retrenchment is necessary. 

Mr. George H. Mifflin, president of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publishers, died at his home in 
Boston, on April 5th, after an illness of several 
months. 
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‘Their Use Means Complete 
Sanitation For Your Toilet Rooms 








What is more essential to the youth of our schools 
than absolute sanitation through the proper selec- 
tion of fixtures for your toilet rooms EBCO equip- 
ment is designed particularly to meet these demands 
of complete sanitation with the result that all ob- 
noxious odors are taken directly from the fixtures 
before they have an opportunity to circulate through 
the room. There are no odors where EBCO fixtures 
are used. 


EBCO steel toilet enclosures are of hollow metal 
construction and all joints are electrically welded, in- 
suring an absolutely tight joint, and are made to 
meet every requirement. 


EBCO urinals are of vitreous enamel and can be 
furnished in any number of stalls. They present a 


handsome appearance and are thoroughly venti- 
lated. 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


TOWN AND LUCAS STS., 


101 Park Avenue, 
New York City 

















COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Manufacturers of the EBCO line of ventilated 
closets and urinals, lavatories, wash sinks, showers, 
drinking fountains and steel partitions. 
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The Best Hinge for Hard Service 


~ 





Spring 
Hinge 





Lawson’s “Universal” Pivot Spring Hinge 


fosn eemiic hinges used on school toilet and 
hy | Me) lavatory doors must stand up under 
Meta) unusually hard usage. The doors are 
RDG kicked lammed sh 

Rae Gay kicked open, slammed shut, and 
swung on continually. 





Right here is where Lawson’s “Universal” proves 
its worth. Being a pivot hinge, it gives the door 
an absolutely sagless support that will stand up 
indefinitely under the most exacting conditions. 
Without being clumsy, its construction is sturdy. 
Its neat and finished appearance adds to the at- 
tractiveness of any job. 


This hinge is “Universal” in its application. It 


See pages 


1018-1019 in Sweet 5 


can be used for either single or double acting doors 
opening in or out with either right or left hand 
swing. Adjustable, after installation, to any align- 
ment with regular or reverse spring action. 

This general adaptability to any construction 
insures against delays due to last minute changes 
in plans or details, a time and money saving 
feature of no small importance to architects 
and contractors. 

And — Lawson’s “Universal” Hinges cost less 
than the ordinary kind. Once you use them 
you will be as enthusiastic about them as the 
hundreds of others who know now what they 
will do. Investigate! 


Write today for our new 
illustrated catalog. 


Lawson Manufacturing Company 


Eastern Representative : 


PP yr sn Pt A 292, 230 W. Superior St. 


113 Chambers Street, 95 Reade Street, 


Pacific Coast Representative : 


C. N. & F. W. Jonas 


New York City Chicago, Ill. Seattle San Francisco 
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Weisteel Compartments are 
of rigid steel construction 
and can be installed in either 
new or old buildings with 
equal facility. Only three 
bolts are required to erect— 
no drilling or fitting of any 
kind. A feature of special 
merit are the wall connec- 
tions which allow for varia- 
tion in walls and permit set- 
ting partitions out a distance 
of one inch from wall where 
desired. 
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Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 


with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 


Let us furnish specifications and prices 
on equipping your building. This 
service places you under no obligation. 
Booklet of full information sent on 
request. 


J ames 






All 80n Sch : 
00 
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Weisteel Compartments have 
no unnecessary joints — no 
projecting screw or bolt 
heads or other dust and dirt 
“catchers.” Every sanitary 
requirement has been fully 
taken care of in their simple 
design and _ construction. 
They are furnished in olive 
green, or battleship gray, as 
desired. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, I1l., 


103 Park Ave 
455 Peoples Gas Bidg. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen’s Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg. 
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Teachers ¢ cal 
A dministea ation 


SEC core 








The teaching corps at Michigan City, Ind., 
has been invited to cooperate in determining 
their success grades for the year. The Indiana 
law requires that a success grade be issued to 
each teacher so the teachers are asked to rate 
themselves in accordance with a schedule of 


items—such rating to be taken into account in 
making up success grades. The rating blank 
which covers the points of personality, profes- 


sional interest, ability to instruct, government, 
and community interest, is reproduced herewith: 


SELF-RATING BLANK FOR MICHIGAN 
CITY TEACHERS. 

Each statement made below may be completed 
by one of the words or phrases given below that 
statement. 

You are asked to place an X before that word 
or phrase, of the three, which you believe most 
closely measures your reaction on that state- 
ment. 

This is a self-survey, and is Intended to be 
both informative and thought-provocative. You 
are not asked to use either dark or rose colored 
glasses in this survey; but to give that judg- 
ment, tempered by mercy, which you would de 
sire used if you were to submit your case to the 
judgment of another. 

When you have completed 
the envelope marked “Key,” 
paper. 

When you have scored your paper take from 
the envelope marked “Key” the graphic score 
sheet and enter up your record according to the 
directions indicated thereon. 

Keep the survey sheet and “key” 
and send to the office the graphic 
properly filled out. 


blank, 
score 


your 
and 


open 
your 


for yourself 
score sheet 





Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Grant. 

Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, Farnam Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 1209/2 Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bidg. 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bida. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beaullieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Nati. Bank. 
Greenville, 8. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bidg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 Hopkins Place. 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, 0., Building Products Co., Summit & Sandusky Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bidg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & ‘Cement Co., insurance Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic ag Bk. 

Minneapolis, Minn. .» Houston-Hale Co., 609 Sth Ave. 
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All statements, 


except summer school attend- 
ance and the like, apply to the present school 
year. 
A. Personality. 
1. I have been out of school through illness 
jaceee none...... occasionally...... frequently. 
9 


2. Other than my walk to school, I take regu- 


lar physical exercise....... os re occa- 
| ere none. 

3. At the end of the day my physical energy 
is depleted....... eee somewhat ....... 
much. 

4. Under strain my temper is...... con- 
CHGESOR. i cccus uncertain ...... uncontrolled. 

5. At the end of the day’s work my mind is 
wearied .vccasionally frequcntly 
always. 

6. My attitude toward my pupils is 


usually 
sympathetic .....neutral ...... impatient 
or sarcastic. 

7. The attitude my 
usually that of...... strong 
fair liking ...... indifference. 

8. I believe I arouse in people I meet a feel 
ge ee decided appreciation ...... mild ap- 
preciation ...... indifference. 

9. I believe my personality makes upon others 
an impression of ...... forcefulness 


eas neutral 


pupils take toward me is 


attraction 


Terre neu 
co: ee weakness. 

10. In handling a school problem new to me 
S. waekes originate my own solution ...... copy 
the solution of others ...... have no definite re- 
action. 


B. Professional Interest. 
1. I read professional articles ...... regularly 
occasionally ...... infrequently. 
buy books treating of professional sub- 
ses frequently . occasionally 


jects 
rarely. 
3. I subscribe, in my 
sional magazines 
Ot. x. cavue none. 
4 My relation to local lecture courses during 
the year is that of ...... financial support 
occasional attendance ...... indifference. 


own 
ceeees more 


name, to 
than one 


profes 


5. Educational books I have taken from the 
teachers’ library or public library during the 
year. Several ...... OR cos ris none, 


6. I hold 


membership in extra-local profes- 
sional organizations ...... more than one ...... 
OW0s3.. saan none. 
7. I attend summer schoo] as often as once 
OOGR ascvas EE ci wane CIE FOS 6 lacs ten years. 
8. I pursue extension or correspondence 
study, or a definite line of study of my own 
choosing, as often as once each ...... three 
FORRES sn. 6 chs  £, |, Geen ten years. 


9. Specific educational problems studied 
SOVOTEE 6 6acus On.) os aae one. 

10. Meetings of extra-local 
tions attended several 


teachers’ associa- 
Deiea a one ......none, 


C. Ability to Instruct. 


1. I prepare tomorrow's lessons ...... today 
‘6 tabdaon tomorrow morning ......none special. 


2. In assigning lessons I use about this part 
of the period .20 per cent ....;. 10 per cent 


Wena incidental. 
3. In handling the recitation I supplement 
the 8688 .secee Eee alightlg. ..«« wis inci- 


dentally or not at all. 


4. Children bring to the class an intelligent 
supplement from their own experience, knowl- 
edge or reading. 


5. During the recitation pupils are diligent 


‘nad te eagerly ......perfunctorily ......indiffer- 
ently. 

6. My class shows advancement (as indicated 
by daily work and tests), for their mental power. 

7. My plans of work to be done are written 
out in advance...... GaP. ices: weekly 
none special. 

8. Outside of class my pupils seek for addi- 
tional information from me..... regularly 
scehal occasionally ......infrequently. 

9. My pupils seek help from me on the day’s 
i eee before recitation ...... after recita- 
ae neither. 

10. Parents tell me of my influence over their 
children a SP frequently ....... occasionally 


“ee eee 


D. Government. 


1. My pupils are given to being...... quiet 
‘, aie ale restless......disorderly. 
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Students Health Warrants 
Upto-date Sanitary Toilet Seats 


WHALE-BONE-ITE aids sanitatation because it prevents 
the accumulation of filth and foul matter. No joints—will not 
crack. Is impervious and acid proof. 


Its beauty is more than skin deep. 


Note that heavy covering in Construc- 
tion Cut. Eliminate your repair bills. 
Start with Whale-Bone-Ite they do not 
need it. 


FIRST COST LAST COST 
Core eur covtme SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS AND PLUMBING JOBBERS 


B—Runs Lene rwwise 
A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
Twis RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


























IF YOU CANNOT SECURE LOCALLY, WRITE 
CONSTRUCTION OF SEAT DEPARTMENT OF THE MAKERS 


WHALE - BONE -ITE SEAT 


UAT sSDsawasash Biv. SCHICAGO G ii LTT 



































2. My pupils obey because I uniformly...... 



































se reward obedience ...... punish 
disobedience. A B C D B 
3. I find it necessary to reprove pupils...... —— —_ = — 
infrequently...... occasionally...... often. Questions 
4. I use corporal punishment....... never F, 
occasionally ...... infrequently. 1 30 
5. I refer pupils, for punishment, to higher n 
authorities ...... MOVER. sccccs occasionally ...... 2 on 
infrequently. _ 
E. Community Interest. 5 25 
1. My per cent of pupils’ tardiness is ...... 4 a 
MOT winds 2 average ...... high. i“ 
2. My knowledge of the home and social sur- 5 o~- 
roundings of my pupils is...... group wide...... 20 —-—- 
occeasional...... haphazard. 6 = 
3. I am “on the job” before the opening bell — 
eeeees ten minutes......five minutes ......just 7 a 
in time 18° 
4. I have been tardy...... rises ss: once 8 - 
jFtshe more than once. = 
5. In school matters outside my class room I 9 = 
ba edicc offer my services .......serve when asked = 
rer prefer to be excused. 10 LO ™ 
6. I believe my superior officers call on me - 
for outside service...... frequently ....0cca a 
sionally ...... seldom. et 
7. When called upon for information by my 5 
superior officers I am...... prompt...... dilatory TEACHERS’ SUMMARY. 
eilaia d's neglectful. 
8. My advice on professional matters is sought Key. wl 
by others ...... frequently ...... occasionally For every question you answer by placing an Or 
er seldom. X before the first word or phrase, credit yourself 
9. My financial contribution to one or more three points. 
community activities (aside from professional For every question you answer by placing an ; 
undertakings) is ...... FORGE. 2.00 occasional X before the second word or phrase, allow your- ; GR APHIC SCALE. 
eeeses infrequent. self two points. is a graphic scale which is to be filled out as 
10. I am called upon (outside school matters) For every question you answer by placing an ieee he ‘ , : : ' 
to serve the interests of the community...... X before the third word or phrase, allow your ,; “7 om total of the points you score in sec- 
frequently...... occasionally ...... seldom. self one point. tion A, and count up the left hand vertical line 


: . , (beside column A) to the point representing the 
From this you will see that perfect answers value of your total for A. For instance—if you 
would score a maximum of 30 points in sections scored 25 points in A, count up from 0 to 25, and 


NOTE—tThe word “Professional” as used above 
refers to matters concerning the art and practice 


of teaching. as Fae che alee of fi : 
. A, B, C and E; and of 15 points in D: while the draw a heavy horizonial line across column A at 
ummary. minimum would be 10 points in A, B, C and E; that point. Do exactly the same for B, etc. 
Enter in the following form the value of your 4nd 5 points in D. A sample score is in the hands of your Prin- 
points scored: On the rgverse of the sheet giving your name _ cipal if you wish to consult it. 
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Health Insurance 


ESPONSIBILITY for the health of pupils is recog- 
nized in instruction in recreation and hygiene. 
Not less important are sanitary toilet facilities. 


Attention should be given to the quality of vitreous 
ware used, and to the serviceability of faucets and 
valves. Effective flushing of urinals and closets is 
vitally important, and reliance should be placed upon 
this rather than ill-smelling disinfectants. 


Clow ‘“‘Adamantose’”’ ware, of which Clow closets, 
lavatories and drinking fountains are made, is the 
strongest vitreous ware made today. Clow brass fit- 
tings have no superior, and stand severe use without 
allowing wasteful leakage. Clow mechanisms (Mad- 
den’s patents) for automatic flushing of urinals and 
closets are the simplest, most efficient and most eco- 
nomical on the market. 


“Clow throughout” in plumbing specifications is in- 
surance of satisfactory service and healthful conditions. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, II. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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Wash and Bathe in Running Water : = . 
| v * 
| ATROU, 1s 
cd SANITARY * 
a PLUMBING ry 
. FIXTURES | 
s UOJET * 
a oe 
s * 
sg a 
e a 
| & @ 
s . . 
| § This water closet saves . 
| © 
= two to three gallons of water § 
: e 
. on each flushing = 
| s So simply and efficientiy constructed that two powerful con- -- 
ao verging jets of water provide an effective flushing with two to a 
| be three gallons less water than the ordinary water closet. = 
| ~ Yet, the Watrous Duo-Jet Closet is always protected with a g 
| - positive water seal. There are no zig-zag passages, ledges or a 
8 crevices to clog or foul. s 
a Whether you are building a new school or remodeling an old bad 
e one, you should install Duo-Jet Closets as an economy and hd 
F sanitary protection. . 
be 
We would like to send our c og describing 
e also lhe Liquid A ee. ‘kn « 
“a Fountains, Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, ete. a 
e S 
[he most economical @ The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
2 1215 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Il. e 
h for instituti “e KR 
S owers or institutions seennananeneassurescuseseusneneaenssususossasossncossonarostnes 
P Hy es 
Here is the Speakman H-895 Shower > IMPERIAL mirous WATROUS PRODUCTS : ‘ 
especially designed for schools and insti- s cenausduacsueacaasécusccoacvsepsacdsssncsatnonecncrcseazece! 
tutions. And at the bottom are shown Nee TT TILL UuUW ALLL LL - 
its features that make it possible to take E | = 
a thorough, cleansing and invigorating = USE = ‘ 
shower in two minutes using about 12 = ° = ») 
gallons of water. = wentiet z | 
We will be glad to place the combined ex- | = = | | 
periences of our organization at the serv- 2 Century = it 
ices of any school board interested in = = i= 
= Drinkin 
Write for our booklet illustrating and | E g = lt 
describing Speakman Mixometer Showers | = ° Be 
for residences, hotels, clubs and institu- = ountains : 
' tions. The H-895 Shower has a page in : * 
this booklet. = They are the Pioneer San- op 
= itary Drinking Fountains be 
Speakman Company = and are more c 
as I) 
Wilmington Delaware = SANITARY, 4 
, ~ - —- = on 
“~* a c4 = DURABLE Ur 
= and tu 
w % = er 
= ECONOMICAL M. 
ay = than any others. ~ 
i ae \ = y Ce 
= Twentieth Century Drink- la 
= ing Fountains meet all bu 
= health requirements. They - 
= can be furnished in any 1 
5 = style and design wanted. 80 
ss — me = fo 
= Send for our catalogue. 
The Anyforce et has The Mixometer gives the Lock Saeid Concrolling 2 br 
a control on the side so desired temperature in- stops enable you to cut = wi 
that the bather can reg- = ° 
hower’ ‘ole stantly. No water wasted the water to the economy = T th C = th 
ny The iy in ‘the waiting to “get it right.” point. With them you can = wel 1é entury 2 or 
Anyforce Head are drilled The Mixometer is far past shut the water off one or = = le 
> Te ng ee the experimental stage, more showers without in- = B W k = | 
wasted around him. Head having been in use for 10 terfering with other fix- rass or x = M 
ean a a ~ . yeas. aapay Se Se soe. BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS i fr 
WuNNdNVQ0U4N4040000F0004090N0EO00OOUULLNO000000040000000040000000000N09400000004008900000UUHN0EOOOUUUOOOODOOUUOUOOGAOOODUOOONOObOUUUALONOE i iGAAAG an OU AANEE 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


FOR SCHOOLS 


‘“‘The Standard for Over 
Forty Years’’ 


Monc(y Plumbing Fixtures combine mechanical 
perfection with beauty of appearance—and are abso- 
lutely sanitary in every respect. 


They are scientifically designed to give satisfactory 
service under the most unusual and trying conditions. 


Remember, we have been manufacturing plumbing 
fixtures for schools for over forty years. 
what is required and are prepared to supply you with 
the very best. 


We know 


‘ Our many years of service to the School Boards of 
’ America is a record of which we are proud. 


Our Experts Are Always—“At Your Service” 


N. O. NELSON MFG CO. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branches Memphis, Tenn. 
Davenport, Ia. 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Houston, Texas 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Edwardsville, Illinois 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Alabama 
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AN UNETHICAL APPLICATION. 

A board of education in an important southern 
city recently received the following letter: 
Board of Trustees, 

Dear Sirs: 


I am writing to know whether the superin- 
tendentship of your city schools is going to be 
open this spring or not. If this position should 
be open, I would like to be considered an appli- 
cant for same. 

A word as to my qualifications for the position. 
I hold the Bachelor’s Degree and the A. M. De- 
gree from the University of M—— I taught 
one year as licentiate instructor at the 
University, and two summers at the same insti- 
tution. I was superintendent of the _E———— 
graded schools for three years, principal of the 
M———— high school for seven years, and was 
county superintendent of education of _L——— 
County for four years. 


After leaving the county superintendent’s office, 
last January, I entered the sawmill and lumber 
business, but the slump in the price of lumber 
has put us out of business. This accounts for 
my being out of a position at the present time. 
I am anxious to get back in the harness again 
so I am on the lookout for a good school position 
for another session. 

If the superintendentship should not be open, 
but the principalship of your high school is, I 
would like to be considered as an applicant for 
the position, if it should pay as much as $2,500 


or $3,000. Could not afford to make the move for 
less. 

I can refer you to Dr.——, Dr.———, and 
Mr. in your city. These gentlemen are all 
from and know me personally. 





Hoping to hear from you by return mail, re- 
garding either one of the above positions, I am, 
Yours very truly. 

This application is one of a type that is grow- 
ing less from year to year but is none the less 
most obnoxious and displays a type of unprofes- 
sional attitude that deserves to be severely con- 
demned. 

No superintendent or teacher who applies thus 
promiscuously for a position without knowing 
whether it is open or not, deserves to be con- 
sidered. In fact, we should believe such an ap- 
plicant to be worthy of blacklisting by the state 
school authorities for the period of a year or 
until he learns to respect the rights of his 
colleagues. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS 

—The school board of McComb, Miss., has 
adopted a resolution in which it sets forth its 
policy for the next year relative to the school 
situation and teacher training. The board 
acknowledges the obligation of the citizenship of 
McComb to the faithful and devoted teachers 
who during the war and after-war periods, stood 
by the schools at financial sacrifice to themselves. 

With the return to normal conditions, it is 
the desire of the board that there should be an 
insistence upon high qualifications for teachers 
coming into the schools, and that there should 
be a general tightening of interest in school 
work on the part of teachers and patrons. 

In this direction it is emphasized that a ma- 
ture, well trained and permanent teaching corps 
is needed at this time. Only the strongest teach- 
ers should be employed and they should be paid 
the best possible salaries. To this end, a state- 
ment of qualifications for teachers has been 
adopted as follows: Heads of high school depart- 
ments must be graduates of a standard college 
or university requiring fourteen units of en- 
trance and must have had several years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience. Teachers in high 
schools must be graduates of a standard college 
or university requiring fourteen units of en- 
trance and preference will be given to teachers 
of experience. Grammar school and primary 
teachers must have had training equivalent to 





the course of the state normal college, or to two 
years in a standard university requiring four- 
teen units of entrance. 

The board will pay teachers who attend a 
summer normal on a ten months’ basis. 

—Michigan City, Ind. The board of education 
has established a teachers’ council. The nature 
and function of the council are set forth in a 
resolution which the board has adopted as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Teachers’ Council shall be an integral 
part of the Public School organization, and its 
purpose shall be to serve as a clearing house be- 
tween the Board of School Trustees and the 
teachers, through which the teaching body may 
present directly to the Board of School Trustees 
such matters as bear directly upon the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

2. The Teachers’ Council shall be composed 
of the following representatives: 

a) Teachers in Kindergarten to 
Grade, inclusive—one. 

b) Teachers in Third to Sixth Grades, inclu- 
sive—one. 

c) Teachers in Seventh and Bighth Grades— 
one. 

d) Teachers in High School—one. 

e) Principals—one. 

{) Supervisors—one. 

&) Teachers in Vocational Department—one. 

h) Teachers of Special Subjects and Substi- 
tute Teachers—one. 

3. The Teachers’ Council shall meet with, and 
report to, the Board of School Trustees on the 
fourth Thursdays of the calendar months of 
October, January and April. 

4. The representatives composing the Teach- 
ers’ Council shall be elected from and by the 
teachers belonging in the various classifications 
listed above; who shall meet for this purpose not 
later than the second school week in September 
of each year. Their choice of representative 
shall be certified to the Superintendent who 
shall, in turn, certify the full membership of the 
Council, together with its official organization, 
to the Board of School Trustees. 

5. The membership of the Teachers’ Council, 
duly elected, shall meet during the third school 


Second 
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Protect the Precious Lives 
Placed in Your Care 


Suppose a fire should break out in a school building over 
which you had jurisdiction; suppose many precious little 
lives were lost because of the lack of a safe and sure means 
of escape; how keenly you would feel the rebuke of the 


silent voice of death! 


By safe and sure we do not mean the unsightly, hazard- 
ous, exterior step fire escapes. [or statistics show that 
more people are killed and crippled because of step fire 


escapes than by fire itself. 


tection obtained by installing the Dow Fire Escape with its 


slide to safety. 
the safest in the world. 
without a single mishap. 


Dow Escapes can be installed within the walls of build- 
ings (with an exterior exit) without the loss of valuable 
floor space and without marring exterior effects. 


Write Dow Wire and Iron Works, Incorporated, Louis- 


ville, Kentucky. 














We refer to the complete pro- 


Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes are actually 
Millions have passed through them 


than rampant fire. 


thousands of 


Dow Spiral Slide 


buildings have 


their precious contents in less than 


two minutes. 


At a safe distance, there is nothing 
more fascinating and spectacular. 
But consider 
the dreadful toll of death paid by 
unfortunate 
each year ensnared in death traps 
with no possible means of escape. 
Fire 
could have saved them all. 


been 





souls 





scapes 
Entire 
emptied of 





DOW SPIRAL SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 


week of September and organize by the election 
from its membership of a Chairman and Secre- 
tary. 

6. Regular meetings of the Teachers’ Council 
shall be held once each calendar month; special 
meetings to be held at the call of the Chairman. 


7. Full minutes shall be kept of all regular 
and called meetings of the Council. 


8. Changes in the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the Teachers’ Council may be made by 
the Board of School Trustees at any regular 
meeting of the Board. 


NOTE—For the balance of the present school 
year, the election to membership in the Teach- 
ers’ Council shall be held on the first Tuesday 
following the placing of these rules and regula- 
tions in the hands of teachers; and the organiza- 
tion meeting of the Council shall be held on the 
following Thursday. 


—Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a rule 
which provides that the failure or refusal of a 
teacher or other employe of the board to pay or 
to make reasonable provisions for future pay- 
ment of a just debt shall constitute cause for 
discharge of the teacher or employe from the 
service, or such other discipline as the board 
may deem fit, upon written charges preferred in 
the manner provided by law. 


—The annual school enumeration which has 
recently been completed at Weirton, W. Va., 
shows that there are 2,100 children in the dis- 
trict between the ages of 6 and 20 years. Dur- 
ing a five-year period it is shown that the en- 
rollment has grown from 750 to 1,500 students, 
while the number of teachers has increased from 
24 to 48. 

Last year ten extra rooms were provided for 
the schools by the erection of portables and five 
to eight more will be necessary for next year. 
In the case of the high school, a new high school 
will be necessary. 


—The Professional Elementary Teachers’ As 
sociation of New York City has recommended to 
the board that classes be reduced to a maximum 
of 35 as soon as circumstances permit. The sug- 
gestion was contained in a report of a special 


committee on the pupil period load of the 
kindergarten to 6B teachers. 

Rochelle, Ill. Pupils of the graded schools, 
upon request of parents, are dismissed from the 
public schools each Wednesday afternoon for one 
hour to attend approved church schools, which 
provide graded courses of religious instructions. 
Attendance is voluntary and work is provided 
for pupils, not electing religious instruction. 
Over 95 per cent of the pupils are enrolled under 
the Rochelle plan for week-day religious instruc 
tion. 

—Seattle, Wash. The superintendent in re- 
porting a plan for the improvement of scholar- 
ship and the elimination of “drifting,” has pre 
sented recommendations from high school prin- 
cipals and assistant superintendent that the fol- 
lowing regulations be adopted: 

A student who does not pass in at least three 
subjects, in addition to the required work in gym- 
nasium, during any semester, will be placed on 
probation at the beginning of the following 
semester. Failure to maintain a passing grade 
in three subjects during the probation semester 
will cause him to be dropped from school at any 
regular report time during the semester, or at 
the close of the semester. The time of dropping 
is to be left optional with the principal. 

A pupil dropped from school on account of 
poor work may not be reinstated before one 
semester has elapsed after the close of the 
semester in which he was dropped. 

Students who have failed to pass in three sub- 
jects during two semesters or more, will be 
placed on probation immediately, with the un- 
derstanding that they will be dropped at the end 
of the semester, unless they meet the require 
ments to pass in three subjects. 

—North Adams, Mass. The high school day 
has been divided into six 50-minute periods, with 
fifteen minutes for opening exercises and twenty 
minutes for lunch. 


Teachers are required to teach five of the six 
periods. If the teacher is in charge of the study 
hall with 40 or more pupils, such supervision 
will be regarded as equivalent to one of the five 
teaching periods. 


Heads of departments, if the time is actually 
used in supervision of teachers, may teach but 
four periods. The extra period when the teacher 
is not engaged will be used in whatever manner 
the teacher may desire. 

—The high school faculty at Hackensack, N. J., 
has been compelled, by order of the board of edu- 
cation, to raise the tuition fee for non-resident 
students to $130. The number of applications 
for admission from students living in neighbor- 
ing towns is far in excess of the surplus capacity 
so that it has been necessary to adopt a plan of 
selection of pupils, which will allow the authori- 
ties to take regularly pupils of a limited number 
of towns. These together with the local high 
school students, will serve to keep the school 
filled to capacity and will avoid the possibility of 
idle classrooms. 

Under the plan, it is the aim of the board to 
refuse admission to pupils from all these towns 
for an indefinite period unless the building is 
enlarged. 

The Nassau County (N. Y.) Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has established four health 
centers at the most strategic points for the co- 
ordination of health resources in the county. 
Four Red Cross nurses are employed in the rural 
schools of the county. This work is in addition 
to the activities of the Juniors who have main- 
tained a motor dental clinic with service for all 
of the schools. 

The Red Cross in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican School Hygiene Association, has prepared 
for free distribution, a 48-page pamphlet on “The 
School Child’s Health,” which should prove a 
valuable aid in the hands of every mother of 
little children in the country. It is designed as 
a guide to mothers and teachers in discovering 
the early symptoms of physical defects, and con- 


tains accurate and valuable information regard- 


ing the prevention of and the danger from colds, 
the care of the teeth, care of the nervous child, 
flat feet and crooked spines, and the detection of 
communicable disease. It contains also a repro- 
duction of a chart prepared by the state health 
department as a guide in the isolation and ex- 
clusion of children with communicable disease. 
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High School, Albany, N. Y. 
wrrett & Van Vleek, Archts., Albany, N. Y. 





Be *5 alk nt var Republic Two-Way Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction is an integral part 
Ph ' of the beauty and permanence of these three magnificent school buildings. 


Write for descriptive and illustrated literature, including views of installations and draftsman’s drawings 
struction and obvious advantages of Republic Two-Way Fireproof Floor and Ro 
is positively fireproof, more substantial and less expensive. 


designating the principle, con- 
t Construction—a fireproof floor and roof construction that 


Without complete detail presentation you cannot fully appreciate REPUBLIC TWO-WAY 
superiorities — therefore write immediately for descriptive, illustrated literature offered. 


Republic Fireproofing Company, Inc. New York City, N. Y. 
116 West 32nd Street 


Slightly illustrated at 
right the principle ot 
Republic Two-Way 
Fireproof Floor and 


Several hundred schools 
are already equipped 
with Republic Two-Way 
Roof Constructio1 as Fireproof Floor and 
thoroughly described Roof Construction—full 
and pictured in litera 


information given upon 
ture furnished o 


request. 
quest 
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G. TRADE -MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 








UL 


THE 


IL 
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—and the 
two-part 
RADIATOR 
TRAP 





Normal School 


Cubbod Wis. 


shown in the illustration above is one of the 
many modern school buildings to be equipped 
throughout with 


Balt 


PLEXIFORM FANS. 














When first told that the earth is round, the 
child accepts the statement on faith. 


On faith, then, accept the statement that a 
radiator trap is one of the most vital elements 
in a school steam heating system. Then, put 
it up to us to prove that the Dunham Radiator 
Trap makes a heating system give the most 


= heating comfort per ton of coal. This is ex- 














actly what it is doing in schools of all sizes 
from Maine to California. 


Power economy, low space requirement and freedom 
from breakdown troubles are responsible for the pop- 
ularity of Bayley ventilating equipment. Why change 
vour buildings to fit ordinary fans when you can get 
Bayley fans designed and built te fit your building? 


BAYLEY ae 


have made a —— study of schoolhouse require- 
ments. Their services are yours for the as sking. 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 


Dept. H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Dunham Trap can be used with any 
standard steam heating equipment either on 
radiator or coil. Dunham service cooperates 
closely with the architect, contractor and 
builder. Ask for the full details. 





C. A. Dunham Co., 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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= Factories: 52 Branch and Local 
White Marshalltown, Iowa Sales Offices im the 
——— Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 


Branch Sales Offices in London and Paris 
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Instructor demonstrating proper use of Band Saw, Reading, Pa., Vocational School. 


“Oliver” Band Saws are in use in over 500 Schools. “Oliver Quality” is backed by 


an iron clad guaranty and it is good business to buy “Oliver” Woodworking 
Machinery. 


Are You ouver: 
Interested in 
Woodworking Machinery ? 


You will be surprised at the rapid strides 





made in the development and improvement of 
Woodworking Machinery during the past-few 


years. 


Close personal contact with the leading users 
of woodworking machinery and the study of 
their requirements has kept 


‘Oliver’? Woodworking Machinery 


constantly in the lead. 


Your inquiries regarding woodworking ma 


chinery are solicited. Oliver Engineers and 


literature are at your service for the asking. 
Furniture Making Machinery 
Pattern Making Machinery 
Woodworking Machinery 


manufactured by 


OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Buy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your School 


Che illustration below shows the 308 series Sani- 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal base as installed in a 
well known school. 


Up to-date schools and colleges are install- 
ing lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 
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of charge. 


Send us your floor plan and our 
engineering department will lay out your space free 


by 











We 





hot meal at a minimum cost. 
carried in a 
lunch time. A hot 
warmth and energy 


room 


Sani-Onyx table 


durable, easy to clean and as hard and 
smooth as polished glass. The 


ed with porcelain enamel. 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


Send 


A cold lunch 
becomes uninviting 
meal produces 
Install a Sani lunch 
if you want efficiency. 


lunch box, 





tops are radiantly white, 


“Raised-Rim” 


(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
and dripping. Sani-Metal table bases are 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat- 


No projections 


Write In Today 


will send you our latest catalogue showing all 
kinds 


for schools and colleges 


of Sani food and drink equipment suitable 
This beautiful book con- 


tains valuable information and many illustrations. 
us your floor plan and our engineering de- 
partment will lay out your space free of charge 


These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sah Products ©. 


182 Sani Building, Chicago, III. 








SCHOOL LAW. 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


case of the contractor's refusal or neglect, and 
upon the contractor’s default, and after notice to 
the surety, the district in accordance with the 
contract, completed its work, its failure to adver 
tise for bids, ete., for the completion of the work 
did not prevent recovery against the contractor's 
surety for the excess of the cost above the con 
tract price.—-Garvey School Dist. of Los Angeles 
County vs. Southwestern Surety Ins. Co., 194 p 
711, Cal. App. 

Where a school district contract authorized the 
district on the contractor’s default to supply ma 
terial and workmen after three days’ notice in 
writing and deduct the expense from the contract 
price and the district after such notice to the 
contractor and his surety took charge of the 
work, the surety’s subsequent offer to perform 
the contract did not defeat recovery of the excess 
of the cost above the contract price, under the 
California civil code, §2839, providing that an 
offer of performance exonerates the surety, and 
section 1490 relative to the time for an offer of 
performance.—-Garvey School Dist. of Los 
Angeles County vs. Southwestern Surety Ins. Co., 
194 p. 711, Cal. App. 

School District Taxation. 

Provisions of Buffalo city charter, §102, giving 
the council the right to modify estimates, must 
be deemed repealed by iater legislative enact 
ments, which cannot be harmonized therewith; 
so that such charter provision has been repealed 
by the New York Education law §§882, 887, as 
added by the New York laws of 1919, c. 645, in 
consistent therewith in regard to fixing the 
salaries of teachers and other employes of the 
departments of education Emerson vs. Buck, 
185, N. Y. S. 730, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the Georgia pol. code of 1910, §441, and 
laws of 1919, p. 346, relative to elections on the 
question of issuing bonds, and pol. code of 1910, 
$836, 48, 49, 55, 58, relative to the registration of 
voters an election on the question of issuing 
bonds was not invalid because the ordinary made 
up the jist of qualified voters from the tax col 
lector’s book of voters, instead of from. th 











registrar’s list, where there was nothing to indi 
cate that the list was not correct.—Powell vs 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 1 of Worth County, 
105, S. E. 616, Ga. App. 

In a proceeding to validate school district 
bonds, it was incumbent upon the defendant or 
the intervener to plead and prove that the dis 
trict was not one in which a local tax was levied, 
or was not in a county levying such a tax, that 
the petition for the election was not signed by 
the requisite number of qualified voters or that 
votes constituting the necessary majority were 
cast by disqualified persons.— Powell vs. Consoli 
dated School Dist. No. 1 of Worth County, 105 
S. E. 616, Ga. App. 

In a proceeding to validate school district 
bonds, the petitioner must make out a prima 
facie case by proving the substantial and ma 
terial allegations of the petition, and the burden 
is them on the defendant or an intervener to set 
up and establish any other fact which by aliunde 
proof would render the election invalid.—-Powel! 
vs. Consolidated School Dist. No. 1 of Worth 
County, 105 S. EB. 616, Ga. App. 

Under the Buffalo city charter, §102, and see 
tions 882, 887, of the Education law, as added by 
the laws of 1919,.c. 645, where the board of edu 
cation made appointments of teachers and other 
employes for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1920, fixed their salaries, and reported fis esti 
mates to the city council, the city became liable 
to pay the amount of the board of education's 
estimates, and it was the duty of the council to 
place the amount of the estimates in the budget 
and to provide by taxation for its payment as a 
city liability.—Emerson vs. Buck, 185, N. Y. S 
730, N. S. Sup. 

Where a county contains two separate school 
districts, one embracing a city and the other th 
rest of the county, the county board of education 
cannot lawfully appropriate any part of the fund 
raised by taxation in the county district in pay 
ment to the city district for the tuition of pupils 
attending the schools of that district from the 
county district Pace vs. County Board of Edu 
cation, 105 S. BE. 366, Ga. 





Pupils. 

The public acts of Michigan for 1919, No. 380, 
regulating the sale of school textbooks, by. pro- 
hibiting school officers from buying for use of 
the schools any books except from those listed 
with the state superintendent of public instruce- 
tion, and at prices therein fixed, ete., are held 


constitutional and valid, except as to section 
seven, which in broadly making it unlawful for 
any retail dealer to sell any books, so listed at 
higher prices than those prescribed, without 
limiting such prohibited sales to school officers, 
exceeds the power of the state and is Peg 
Macmillan Co, vs. Johnson, 269, F. 28, U. S. D. C 
Mich. 

A statute authorizing school districts to desig- 
nate retail dealers as to their agents to sell text- 
books to their pupils, and’ limiting the prices 
which may be charged therefor, is held within 
the power of the state and valid.—Macmillan Co 
vs. Johnson, 269, F. 28, U. S. D. C. Mich. 


Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Boston for the past fifteen 
years, has been reappointed for another term of 
six years. Mr. Burke enters upon his new term 
in September. 

Superintendent James M. Tilley 
Haute, Ind., schools was reelected; F. J. Piepen- 
brink retained as business manager; George 
Oscar Dix and Finley McNutt as attorneys for the 
school board, and Mrs. Sallie Hughes, librarian, 
at the annual election recently. 


of the Terre 


TIGERT BECOMES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 

John J. Tigert, professor of psychology in the 
University of Kentucky, has been appointed 
United Siates Commissioner of Education to sue- 
ceed P. P. Claxton, 

Prof. Tigert who fflled the position of pro- 
fessor of psychology at the Kentucky University, 
is a former Rhodes scholar at Oxford University. 
He has been a professor in Central College, Mis- 
souri, and president of Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 
lege. He holds degrees from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and the Graduate School of the University of 
Minnesota, 


———— SS ee 
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DURAND STEEL 


LOCKERS 


Durand Steel Lockers are made with a 
view to giving the utmost permanent sat- 


isfaction. 


Good equipment is the least expensive in 
You buy lockers for all 
time; you cannot afford to buy lockers 


the long run. 


made for show. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





Durand Steel Lockers are made as well 
as we know how to make them, by the 
best workmen and of the best materia! 
we can find for the purpose. 
last as long as the building itself. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


They will 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 











A SUPPLY ROOM. 


Mr. Alfred W. Newcombe, Instructor of Manual 
Training, Revere, Mass. 

The principal of the high school desired a sup 
ply room but no space was found available in 
the building except an unused corrider on the 
left of the main stairway. 

The question was asked whether this could not 
be done by the boys of the manual training class 
and answered in the affirmative. It was con- 
sidered an excellent opportunity to be of service 
to the school and to apply the knowledge of con 
struction gained in the general high school shops. 

The work was carefully planned. A _ permit 
was obtained from the city building inspector 
and the class considered ways and means for 
utilizing the space to the best advantage. The 
class was divided into groups of five boys, each 
headed by a “foreman.” The groups worked in 
relays during the week when the room was con- 
structed, so that the regular shop work was not 
interfered with and ali the boys rendered some 
service. A mezzanine floor was built, a stair- 
ladder leading to it was set up and shelves and a 
packing table were constructed. Finally a parti- 
tion was built enclosing the room. A window 
Was inserted above the entrance, so that both the 
top and the bottom of the room receive light and 
air. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has asked the city board of estimate for an im- 
mediate appropriation of $500,000 for fire pre- 
vention work in the schools. The request is 
based on a previous communication of Building 
Supt. C. B. J. Snyder, to Supt. W. L. Ettinger, 
calling attention to the serious situation of the 
schools and asking that funds be provided for 
immediately undertaking the work. 

Supt. Snyder pointed out that while the fire 
loss from fire has been comparatively small the 
past year, it does not in any way lessen the need 
for some effective work in fire prevention, which 
has been at a standstill for practically three 
years. He points out that because there appears 
to be a sufficiency of stairways and exits to per 
mit of easy and quick egress, it should not be 




















Interior of Supply Room Built by Boys. 


assumed that the building is thereby safe for 
occupancy. What the school authorities fear 
most are fire and panic and the latter has been 
controlled almost entirely by fire drills and ex 
cellent discipline and control by teachers and 
principals. 

A new uniform fire alarm system for every 
school building in San Francisco has been recom 
mended to the Board of Education by Fire Chief 
Thomas R. Murphy, following an inspection of 
the public schools by Chief J. M. Kearns, head 
of the bureau of fire prevention and public safety. 


The system in many of the schools was found 
to be undesirable Kearns stated in his report. 

State Supt. George Colvin of Kentucky, in a 
communication to school teachers of the state, 
urges the necessity of attending summer school 
during the vacation months. He points out that 
teachers are paid better salaries, that the people 
of the community have more faith in them and 
that it is their duty to show their faith in the 
people by being adequately prepared for their 
work. Arrangements have been made to bring 
the schools to the teacher through the extension 
department of the university and the normals so 
that no teacher will have the excuse that the 
school is too far away. 

To show that the business department of the 
Sullivan, Ind., High School is accomplishing 
something, two prominent business firms have 
asked for stenographers from the class at the 
close of school. One of these positions is with 
one of the largest business concerns in the city 
and the other with the largest law firm. This 
department has been most successfully handled 
this year by Miss Helen Pugh. 

The year 1922 will see a step forward in the 
Sullivan, Ind., high school in the employment of 
a dean of girls. This position will be filled by 
Miss Elizabeth Hull who has been at the head 
of the English department in the high school for 
a period of years and has a very close and inti- 
mate relation with the student body. This new 
departure will be watched with interest by the 
board of education. Miss Hull asserts that many 
dificult problems in the high school will be 
solved in this manner and that such a step will 
greatly contribute to the discipline and eliminate 
a great many problems that confront the high 
school principal. 

Roek Hill, S. C. The school board has de 
cided not to rescind a rule prohibiting the em 
ployment of married women as teachers. An ex 
ception is allowed in cases of emergency. 

A bill amending the law relating to the 
school district of Wheeling, and reducing the 
membership of the board to five, has been re- 
ported favorably to the West Virginia legislature 
by the senate committee on education. 
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Don’t Wait Till the Eleventh Hour 











pst experience in unpreparedness taught Togan factory built schools will eliminate all 

a lesson. Last September class rooms delays. Shipped complete ready to erect. 

were overcrowded in many schools. Provi- They are correct in hing detail. See — 

sion had not been made in ample time for the lumber dealer. We will co-operate with him 

swelling ranks of scholars. : in regard to every detail of erection—superin- 
tend the whole job. 


SOLD BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


TOGAN-STILES 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 











~) If a Fire were Within a Few 
- Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 





Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 
Write for complete information 
today. 


| STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO Milwaukee Cincinnati NEW YORK 
549 W. Washington St. Cleveland 227 Fulton St. 





Representative in all principal cities. 
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he DeVry 


PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 


“Attach to any 
Lamp Socket.” 





An integral unit, self contained, with no parts to become disattached, 
to forget or lose. Every detail characteristic of De Vry quality. 


The Simplest, Most Practical Stereopticon in Existence 
“Always A Clear Field.” 
The De Vry does not require the usual unpacking, set- 
ting up, adjusting, etc., but is always ready for instant 
service. 


Portable in every sense (weighs but 10 lbs.), it can 
be carried around with the ease of milady’s handbag 


Why the De Vry Is DIFFERENT 


Self-contained. Any size picture up to 12 ft. 
No setting up. Any size throw up to 65 ft. 
No adjustments. Takes standard size slides. 
Semi-automatic slide ejector. Simplest to operate. 

Ready instantly. 


Write today for descriptive literature and complete information. 


De De 


The DeVry Corporation 


Mfgrs. of The De Vry Portable Motion Picture Projector. 
1286 Marianna St. Chicago, IIl. 




















= 
THE KEYSTONE SYSTEM 


for 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Booths 48 and 49 





at 


Des Moines Convention. 


Stereographs and lantern slides, sys- 


tematized for daily class room use. 


The stereoscopic and lantern slide 
department of Underwood & Unde1 
wood, Inc., has been purchased by 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 


“Originators of Systematized Visual Education.” 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
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“Now, let me see’ 


-you are delivering an informal talk, say, on your travels 
you are trying to recall an altitude or the height of a build 
ing. ‘lo most minds spoken figures are vague. But clear 
lasting impressions can be made by actual pictures pro 
jected on a screen by the 


Bausch & Lomb Balopticon 


This instrument projects opaque objects, including photographs, 


magazine illustrations, post cards, maps, specimens, etc., as well as 


lantern slides. Even, steady and safe illumination is assured by the 


new gas-filled Mazda lamp. For clear pictures and easy operation 


specify the Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
551 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 


Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic 


Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight R« 
flectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products 


— 
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PRICES REDUCED 


ON 


Victor Portable Stereopticons 


Several new Features 
add to the efficiency 
and utility of the most 
popular of all lantern 


slide pre ject rs 


Extensive new slide 
rental service now 
ready for all Victor 


users. 


Write for Trial Terms 





Victor Animatograph Company 
INC. 
141 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa. 


Manufacturers of Appliances for 


VISUAL PRESENTATION. 
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the beginning of time. 


of science teaching or research. 


has taken great pride in the contributions which 


follows: 


1. The more economical 
cheapening the quality; 


3. 
only abroad; and 


duplicated in successive lots. 


Cenco Agate Bearing Trip Scale 
Demonstration Slide Rule 

Woodworth’s Trigonometer 

Penfield’s Protractor and Goniometer 
DeLay Stop Watch and Revolution Counter 
Brennan’s Mono-Rail Car Model 

Cenco Friction Drive Rotator 

Schlick’s Gyroscopic Pendulum 

Cenco Dial Type Pascal’s Vases 


Switch 


Cenco-Nelson High Vacuum Pumps 

Cenco Hyvac Pumps 

Cenco Mercurial Fortin Cistern Barometer 
Knipp’s Mercury Vapor Tube 

Knipp’s Cloud Apparatus 

Stoekle’s Molecular Demonstration Tube 
Rendtdorff’s Thermoscope 


has been included from our Agricultural line, 
through our efforts. A 





Each member of our organization 


the Central 
Scientific Company has made, which may be summarized briefly as 


production of existing forms 


2. The development and manufacture of new forms of apparatus; 


The manufacture in America for the first time of apparatus previously made 


4. The investigation and determination of the best forms of existing apparatus, 
standardization of the same in the form of definite specifications, perpetuation of 
these specifications in drawings, by means of which the correct types can be exactly 


Knipp’s Canal Ray Tubes 

Oscillograph Tube 

Gotham Demonstration Cell 

Triple Beam Balance 

Zeleny Discharge and Damping Key 
Andrew’s Commutator and Double Throw 


Harmon’s Lifting Magnet 
Harmon’s Magnet Tester 
’ te a ; St. Louis Motor 

Ahren’s Boyle’s Law Apparatus Demenstration Transformer 

Burn’s Alternating Current Apparatus and 
Transformer Set 

Cenco Alternating Current Demonstration 
Apparatus 

Brown’s Selenium Bridge 

Kunz Photo-Electric Cell 

Permeameter 


In making up this list, only the more prominent pieces have been selected. Nothing 
which was developed in 


chapter might be written on each of many of the 
above, such as the Hartl Optical Disk, but space does not permit. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Have you read the previous chapters in the preceding numbers of this Journal? 


LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK 


“Can An Individual Justify His Existence 


unless he contributes something of value to his fellowmen or to 
posterity?” is a question which kas been discussed endlessly from 
So far as we are concerned, we are firmly 
convinced that a Scientific Apparatus Manufacturer has no right to 
existence unless he makes a very positive contribution to the cause 


ization 
ondary 


TNO 
Chicaso-uAA 


1 


over a long period of use. 


APPARATUS DEVELOPED BY OR MANUFACTURED FIRST BY THE CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Meters 
Galvano-Volt-Ammeter 


Columbia Wave Machine 
Foley’s Sound Wave Slides 


Knipp’s Singing Tubes 


Spokane Light Box 


Cenco Color Mixer 


Meyer’s Mechanical Eye Model 


its entirety 
items 
Additional infor- 


In a previous chapter, we related the part played by our organ- 
in the development 
schools. 
contributions to the teaching of Physics in the form of apparatus 
which has been adopted as standard. 


The old Harvard Trip Scale was first introduced into laboratory 
work in Physics by Prof. Edwin Hall of Harvard University. 
scale he used and recommended, however, 
grocery type which was barely sensitive to one-half gram when new 
and after brief use does well to respond to a difference of one or two grams. 
the CENCO AGATE BEARING TRIP SCALE, developed and manufactured by us, 
which led to the universal adoption of Hall's suggestion, since it is not only sensi- 
tive to ONE-TENTH gram with full load when new, but also retains its sensitiveness 


It is impossible in so brief a space to discuss in any detail the various items first 
introduced to the science laboratories of the country through our organization, but at 
a glance the names of the pieces in the list below might be taken for chapter headings 
in the history of the progress of science teaching in the past twenty years. 


Low Priced Moving Coil Direct Current 


Spring Contact Resistance Box 
Improved Lamp Rheostat Board 
Osborne’s Electrolysis Apparatus 


Murfee’s Differential Resonator 
Hartl Optical Disk and Accessories 
Wallace Direct Vision Spectroscope 


Wetzel’s Color Wave Length Meter 
Cenco Monochromatic Flame Attachment 


mation will be sent gladly on request about any items of interest. 


The next chapter will be devoted to a statement of the difficulties occasioned b> 
the outbreak of the European war and the way in which they were solved. 


of the teaching of Agriculture in sec- 
In this chapter we wish to mention some of the 


The 


was the old cast iron 


It was 


Mann’s Metal Spectra Apparatus 
Eaton’s Direct Vision Prism 
Mann-Junker Calorimeter 
Sulpho-Chromic Salt 

Visual Conductometer 

Model Transformer 

Two-Meter Sonometer 
Hollow-Pith Cylinder Electroscope 
Keeler’s Relief Maps 

Morse’s Heliodon 

Morse’s Sun Path Dial 

Goode’s Sun Board 

Darling's Helior 

Blount’s Modeling Tool 

Model Sextant 

Parker Glass Cutter 

Nead’s Valence Blocks 


(To be continued) 








SCHOOL HYGIENE NOTES 

The United States Public Health Service has 
made arrangements to have children with reme- 
cial defects in all parts of the country followed 
up for some years in order to learn how they 
have profited by the help given them. The Serv- 
ice welcomes information along these lines from 
all sources. 

The Trenton (N. J.) branch of the American 
Red Cross has given $7,000 for a study of mal- 
nutrition in the schools. It has been discovered 


that 22 per cent of the children are below the 
average weight for their age and height. The 
demonstration will establish definite data on 


which to base a continuation of the work as part 
of the school program. 
Tonsil and adenoid clinics for children of 
Rochester, N. Y., have been established at five 
centers, through funds furnished by the Com- 
munity Chest. The clinics are the outgrowth of 
similar clinics held by the Eastman Dental Dis- 
pensary during the summer of 1920. At these 
clinics, more than 1,600 children who had been 
referred for treatment, were given attention. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. The state education depart- 
ment of New York State has recently urged the 
reorganization of the health work in the several 
school systems of the state as a means of bring- 
ing about greater efficiency. In this direction, 
Supt. F. R. Darling has recommended that all of 
the health work, including the medical depart- 
ment, school nurse, school dentist, physical 
training, playgrounds, athletics, open-air classes, 
subnormals and psychological examination of 
mental defectives be placed in one department 
under a director. The plan does not add ma- 
terially to the cost of the work and is a means 
of greater efficiency in carrying out the work. 
The town of Bloomfield, Conn., has estab 
lished a dental clinic at the Center School. About 
five hundred children are served by the clinic 
which is open each morning. The dentist who 
comes from Hartford, gives one-half day to the 
work. 
The Auburn, Cayuga County, N. Y., Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, in cooperation with 
the local board of education, has provided funds 


for the salary of a nutrition worker in the 
schools for a year’s demonstration of the value 
of the service. Both in the chapter and in its 
branches, classes in home hygiene and care of 
the sick are conducted. One of the branches, 
Weedsport, employs a community nurse. 

The New York County (N. Y) Chapter of 
the Red Cross has undertaken the work of 
immunizing from diphtheria all children in the 
kindergarten and primary grades of the Man- 
hattan schools. Susceptibility of the child is 
first determined by means of the Schick test and 
anti-toxin is administered to those who are found 
nonimmune. The work has been undertaken be- 
cause 95 per cent of deaths from this disease in 
New York City last year occurred among chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. The anti-toxin pro- 
duces immunity which lasts for five years or 
more and thus saves many lives which otherwise 
would be lost through the disease. 

The state commissioner of health for Massa 
chusetts has announced that he plans to use the 
schools of the state as health centers from Octo- 
ber 15, to May 15, 1922. The schools are to be 
used three nights a week for health instruction, 
ete., for adults. 

After having passed the Minnesota House, the 
provision for state aid for health supervision in 
the public schools has been eliminated from the 
state aid amendment in the Senate. 

Dr. Robert W. Todd, health commissioner of 
Cobb County, Ga., has inaugurated a plan for 
placing a junior heaith nurse in every school in 
the county. 

~The Virginia State Board of Health, in col- 
laboration with the department of education, has 
established a correspondence course for teachers. 
The course consists of twelve lessons in physical 
inspection of school children, control of com- 
municable disease, personal hygiene, and first aid 
to the injured. 

Dr. L. L. Lumsdon of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, in a study of rural health conditions, main- 
tains that the country child is not nearly so 
healthy as the city child. He is likely to have 
adenoids, swollen tonsils, defective eyes and vari- 
ous other physical defects. 

He points out that the country boy may be 


strong and able to do hard manual labor but at 
the same time he may not be as healthy. The 
country boy gets a better start in life but when 
he gets some ailment, he hangs on to it longer. 

Dr. Lumedon concludes that the trouble may be 
traced to two causes, bad sanitary conditions in 
the farm home and lack of rural physicians. He 
shows that there is a great shortage of physicians 
and that the country district suffers because the 
physician after giving so much time and money 
to preparation, cannot afford to stay in the coun- 
try. As a possible remedy for this condition, Dr. 
Lumsdon points to an innovation which is being 
tried out in Iowa, where community hospitals or 
health centers are established. The center serves 
a number of counties and the doctors cooperate 
in the establishment and maintenance of the hos- 
pitals. 

Louisville, Ky. The grade and high schools 
maintain a system under which it is possible to 
keep pretty accurate track of the attendance of 
pupils. Pupils who are absent must bring ex- 
cuses upon returning to classes. Those who play 


truant for a day are obliged to remain after 
school for 45 minutes for a certain number of 
days. 


STETSON TO DAYTON. 

Paul C. Stetson, of Muskegon, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Dayton, O., 
to succeed F. W. Miller. 

Mr. Stetson received his education in the Kala- 
mazoo College and in the University of Chicago, 
receiving the degree of A. B. from the ftormer 
and A. M. from the latter. He has filled various 
administrative positions in the educational field, 
serving as principal in two high schools at Grand 
Rapids, and as superintendent in Big Rapids and 
in Muskegon, Mich. 

Mr. Stetson is a contributor to a number of 
educ; tiona] periodicals on subjects pertaining to 
the organization and administration of junior 
high schools. He is vice-president of the Voca- 
tional Educational Association of the Middle 
West and is at present chairman of the special 
committee on course of study for junior high 
schools of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 
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No problem of school. equipment has been 
so exasperating to both school men and 
manufacturers as that of building a satis- 
factory manual training bench. The great 
stress and strain to which the bench is 

- subjected soon loosens the joints and 
leaves it weak and wobbly. It is true that 
reinforcing the joints with bolts helps 
strengthen the bench for a time, ‘but only 
until the wood wears around the bolts. 
This problem has been solved by: 


WIESE STEEL LEG BENCHES 


They are made of heavy pressed steel and 
braced in such a way that it is impossible 
to wrack them. They are guaranteed to 
withstand the most energetic boy. 

Made with one, three, five and seven drawers and 
in double widths. Write for specifications and 
prices. 


Other Wiese Products are Standard and. Built to 
Order Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Agriculture, Cooking and Sewing. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG No. 25. 


SALES OFFICES 
14 EAST JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Manual Training Bench No. 9000 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 





FACTORY 
MANITOWOC 
WISCONSIN 
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The Governor of New York State has recently 
signed the Knight bill, transferring to the board 
of education the issuance of working certificates 
and setting up elaborate procedure for certifica- 
tion. The new law extends the truant provisions 
to apply to boys and girls coming under the con 
tinuation school law 

A perpetual school calendar that gives the 
exact dates of vacations and gives the fall and 
spring terms as 100 school days each, has been 
adopted by the San Francisco Board of Educa 
tion on the recommendation of Superintendent 
of Schools Alfred Roncovieri. 

The school terms heretofore have frequently 
been unequal as to the number of days, and the 
work of one term often was crowded into eighty 
or ninety days, while the next term would run 
for more than 100 days. 

The adoption of the Roncovieri calendar was 
urged as a convenience in arranging vacations. 
It was contended it settled for all time for mer 
chants, transportation companies, vacation re 
sorts, parents and pupils the exact dates on 
which all school vacations begin and end. It also 
fixes the summer vacation when the University 
of California holds its summer session, giving 
teachers and advanced high school students the 
opportunity to attend the summer session. 

Automatic rules for determining the Ronco- 
vieri school calendar are: 

The school year shall consist approximately 
of 200 days in instruction, divided into two terms 
of 100 days each, to be known as the fall and 
spring terms. 

The fall term will begin the first Monday in 
August and shall continue 100 days, exclusive of 
vacations, holidays and institute. 














Schools will close for one week for institute 
week, preferably in October. 

Christmas vacation will begin six days pre 
ceding December 25 and end six days following 
December 25. 

The spring term will begin on the school day 
immediately following the close of the fall term 

The Easter vacation will be of one week’s dura 
tion, and begin the week preceding Easter 
Sunday. 

The summer vacation will begin seven weeks 
before ihe first Monday in August. 

The next holiday will be»Memorial Day, Mon 
day, May 30, while the seven weeks of summer 
vacation this year will begin June 10. 


Jap School Bill Is Sent to the Governor. 

After a futile attempt made by one or two 
Assemblymen to amend Parker’s bill providing 
tor state regulation of Jap language schools, the 
Assembly concurred in Senate amendments to 
the measure and sent it to the governor. 

Parker showed that there are in California 43 
schools where the children are not only taught 
in the Japanese language, but, in most cases, are 
taught nothing but veneration for the Mikado of 
Japan as their temporal and spiritual ruler. 

“That is not the way Americanism can be in 
culeated,” said Parker, “and the Japanese in the 
schools do not pretend to teach anything that 
savors of Americanism. We ask in this bill that 
the State school authorities shall have the power 
to supervise the curricula of the schools, that 
the teachers shall have knowledge of the English 
language and that they shall be subject to such 
control as shall keep down so far as we can do 
it, this form of ‘peaceful penetration’ by the 
Japanese.” 

Parker showed that when the Hawaiian legis 
lature acted it was confronted with 160 Japanese 
language schools in the islands, many of which 
were Buddhist temples where reverence for th¢ 
Emperor of Japan was the outstanding phase of 
instruction. 

Similar schools, Parker said, were increasing 
at a rapid rate’ in California where twelve years 
ago none existed. Parker pointed out that this 
bill coupled with that of Assemblyman Green 


which provides for separate public schools for 
Japanese children would go far toward correct- 
ing one of the serious aspects of the campaign of 
the Japanese in California to control not only 
economic but social life in communities where 
they were predominant. 


School Needs Are Now Up to Supervisors. 

The estimated budget of the Board of Educa 
tion for the coming year, containing provisions 
for schoo] construction and for other methods of 
relieving the overcrowded conditions of the pub 
lic schools of San Francisco was finally consigned 
to the tender mercies of the Board of Super 
visors by way of its finance committee. 

In concise and lucid manner, Mrs. F. G. San 
born, president of the board of education, and 
her colleagues explained to Supervisor Ralph 
McLeran the importance of granting to the school 
department all that it is asking for, and addi 
tional money if possible. 

The extreme seriousness of the situation which 
confronts the school board, especially in the 
threatened swamping of the high schools next 
term because of the compulsory education of chil 
dren up to the age of 15 was a topic of live dis- 
cussion. The securing of the Red Cross buildings 
in the Civie Center has afforded partial relief but 
there is not nearly enough room in sight. 

It is the desire of the Board of Education to 
institute junior high schools by consolidating the 
three last years of the grammar schools with the 
first high school year, thus relieving congestion 
in the high school buildings by retaining the 
children in the grammar school buildings through 
their ninth year of school 

Such schools as the Crocker, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Daniel Webster, Jefferson and others are included 
n the proposed junior high school scheme. The 
board of education is extremely desirous of secur 
ing the initial appropriation asked for to begin 
this work. 


Supt. A. J. Lovett, of Blackwell, Okla., has been 
reelected for a three-year term, at a salary of 
$3,700 per year. Supt. Lovett has served thirteen 
years in his present position 
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Aci Bookcase 


for the neve of a good book! 


Ae Pte 





30) O / LOWER 
O than others 


ON APPROVAL—DIRECT TO USER 


' Sectional 
f O45 * 
‘T. GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


Bookcase 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices throughout the coun- 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
try. Particularly adapted also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes combining utility, economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt- 
cushioned dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no unsightly metal 
bands exposed. Style shown above is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors. Other styles, with and without doors, in 
different grades and finishes, all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. 
Shipped direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. &. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
















For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 





—_ 
WILL NOT TIP 
FORWARD 


No. 70 No. 242 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 











New Designs “Standard Teachers’ Desk 


TEACHERS’ DESK No. 53 


TEACHERS’ DESK No. 49 


TEACHERS’ DESK No. 47 


For 
SERVICE and SATISFACTION 
Concentrate on the “STANDARD” Line. 


Sold by All Leading Distributors. 


Manufactured by 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Incorporated 


4462 Louisville Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Makers of a Complete Line of Teachers’ 
Desks and School Library Book Cases 


ACTIVE MEMBERS NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 











_~ - ~ ag re 
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This Is Our 


Double Manual Training Bench 


No. 22 


which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, or without drawers. 


Manufactured by 


‘C. Christiansen 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 





SSUTUMENUONUONANGNAANONNAEANAAOCONCEAUAUATNNSAAAUATEENOAUUOTOEAAEAU OUTER AGATA ELA HA SUEAL OOH 


Safeguard against 
faulty and extrava- 


gant arrangements 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Oldest and largest producers of 
MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
SEWING DRAWING ART 
SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 
(Catalogs furnished gladly) 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


of equipment by let- 
ting us submit plans 
showing modern ar- 
rangements of 
standard furniture 
to meet your condi- 


tions. 


TNOQOVAQOQQQN0Q00UUOOEOEOOEOCOOUAQANOOONONGGREUOUOOUUUOUAOAOUUOAANOONONAEREOOEUUUOUUA UU AOA AAANOAbdOdGeEeUnOUUUUAAE 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


| 
| 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 


VNAGSAAANNAAOOUOON NNOEGGOUOOOOUOUUNNGGGNOOUUUONEGGSAANUOUOOOOUENEOAGGOGOOOOUO OU EOEOGAAAOOUOOUOUUUGOGOOEAOOOOOOUOOUOUUEREOOOESSQOUUOUUEOGOAOGQOOOUOOUUOUOUEOGONSSOOOOUUUONOEESSONOOOOOUUD 
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Heywood Wakehietd 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SINGLE PEDESTAL DESK 


Built for those who desire the best in School Furniture 
Nine Novel and Exclusive Features 


1. Wedge adjustment which 
cannot loosen or work down. 
2. Square section solid steel 
desk and chair supports. Desk 
and chair cannot twist from 
their front facing position. 


3. Desk standard fitted to 
base by a standard taper and 
pinned. Cannot twist or loosen. 
4. Individual support for 
desk and chair. Prevents seat- 
ed pupil jarring desk. 
5. Base carried forward under 
chair, giving ample foot room. 
6. New process perfect level 
base, making dust proof joint 
with floor. 

7. New process perfect level 
desk bracket. 

8. Independent and non-inter- 
fering desk and chair adjust- 
ment. 


9. Weight of pupil directly 
over the center of the sup- 
porting base, giving no lever- 
age to loosen the base from 
the floor. 








Patented Oct. 22, 1918 


Heywood-Wakefield Company 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 

516-520 W. 34th St., 2658 Arlington St., 


New York, N. Y. Wells and Carroll Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
118-128 West Conway St., Buffalo, N. Y. 211-217 East 6th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 148-154 Tenth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


787-748 Howard St., Portland, Ore. 6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. 244-254 S. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


174 Portland St., 1310 West 8th St., 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 





OOORDEROROTREDERADOREEOEOORDRATbOoNiORnaetnoeD 








PU 


Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
twenty-five years. 

















No. 75 


Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CO., INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 


Telephone Manufacturers 


170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 
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Trade Associations. 

By Emmet Hay Naylor. Cloth, 389 pages. The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, N. Y. 

The industry and commerce of the nation have 
recognized the value of organization. Practi 
cally all industries and trade activities have as 
sociated those identified with them, not for the 
purpose of combination but for the fostering of 
better standards and methods along educational 
and economic lines. These associations hav: 
made for progress, have stimulated integrity and 
have created a higher order of efficiency. 

In this volume the 
tion of trade 


author describes the func 
associations, their historical evolu 
tion and the characteristic features of the best 
present types which have been developed. He 
deals also in a clear, specific manner with plans 
for organizing associations, and describes the 
chief lines of service which are given. He dis 
cusses such important administrative features 
as costs, methods of handling conventions, 
branch associations, etc. Two strong chapters 
are devoted to the secretary, his quaiifications, 
duties and limitations. A valuable section of 
the book takes up the value of trade facts, the 
compilation and use of statistics, fair prices and 
legal aspects of association work. The appendix 
contains a comprehensive list of American trade 


associations 


Mr. Naylor has made a valuable contribution 


to the subject in that a compendium of this 
character will lead to increased efficiency all 
along the lin He has brought the best experi- 


ences in his field to his subject and has, on the 
whole, rendered a remarkable service to trade 
activities of the nation. 
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Buy Your Lockers on a Quality Basis 


As an experienced purchaser of school sup- 
plies you know that economy rests largely on 
quality; buy quality and service at reasonable 
cost and you follow the sound policy. 


Medart Locker quality is unquestioned. Their 
utility has been proved during many years by 
the schools of Dallas, Tex. (5000 lockers), Den- 
ver, Colo. (6750 lockers), Minneapolis, Minn. 
(4400 lockers), 
Lockers are economical because their first cost 
spreads over so long a period of useful service. 


Twelve Points of 
Superiority: 


1. Special Locker Stock. 
Made throughout of heavy 
sheet steel for strength 
and permanence. Pickled, 
re-rolled and patent lev- 
eled to insure the smooth 
surface essential to a high 
grade finish. 


2. Frame Construction. 


and many others. Medart 





Built on a solid channeled 
and welded frame to afford 
the strongest possible sup- 
port and hold the locker 
square and true, so that 
doors always fit and locks 
always engage. 


3. Two-Coat Finish. F'in- 


ished in two coats of ena- Steel Lockers, Shelving, Bins, Racks and kindred 
mel baked on to prevent products. Furnished in standard flexible units; easily 
rust and resist deteriora- installed. Readily shifted and rearranged when ex- 


tion, as well as to provide 
handsome, permanent fin- 


oh Shipped promptly—exactly when promised. 


Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in plan- 
ning the most economical locker arrangements. 
service is gratis and places you under no obligation. 
stating your needs—we will promptly send 
helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


The other nine points will 
be published in subsequent 
advertisements. Send for 
interesting book picturing 
all twelve points in detail. 


Write, 


sss ss c 


School Economies. 
Frank M. Rich. 
York, Baltimore, Md 
“Economy is not the art of spending less but 
of realizing more; not of reducing investments, 
but of enlarging dividends.” In the spirit of 
the foregoing sentence, the author discusses 
economy in school heating and ventilation, sani 
tation, care of books, employment of teachers, su- 
pervision, ete. It is worth while reading for 

any rural school officer. 
Word Finder. 
By Hubert V. 
Cloth, 150 
oe 2 
This book is a handy spelling dictionary ar 
ranged for quick reference. The main vocabu 
lary includes 3,600 words chosen on the basis of 
their common use by children and adults. The 
supplementary vocabulary is printed in parallel 
column with the main list and includes 5,400 
words used by older children and adults, includ 
ing derivations and contractions of common 
words, and proper names of wide use. The book 
is a distinct aid in establishing habits of ac 
curacy in spelling and in familiarizing children 
with the use of the dictionary. 


Paper, 72 pages, Warwick & 


Corvell and Henry W. 
pages. World Book Co., 


Holman 
Yonkers, 


An Easy Primer. 

By Walter Barnes and 
Cloth, 124 pages, 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

This book involves the application of many 
of the best present day methods in teaching read 
ing. The subject matter consists of simple les 
sons, interposed with stories, fables, 
all based on child interests and experiences 
The vocabulary includes about two hundred 
words, chosen for their phonetic quality and re 
peated until familiarity is fully established 
The arrangement is such that not less than five 
new words appear on a page. The book may b 
used as an introductory text, or as a supple 
mental book with any method series of readers. 
The illustrations are happy in style and color. 
Business English Projects. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield. Cloth, 12 mo., 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 


Martha A. L 
illustrated. 


Lane 
Ginn & Co., Bos 


rhymes 


303 pages 





STEEL LOCKERS 


The product of many years’ experience in building 


tensions or changes are desirable. 


This 


San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


The author holds that English for business 
purposes should be so taught that the student 
will develop the ability to talk well and to write 
effectively. To 


gain skill he must not only 
master the mechanics of grammar, spelling, 
punctuation, forms of letter writing, etc., but he 


must have practice in dealing with some of the 
common, and typical business experiences. He 
must know what are some of the common occa- 
sions for talking and writing and he must prac- 
tice so that he will know what to say and how 
to say it, what avoid and what to leave unsaid. 

The book suggests a rich variety of projects 
for letters, telegrams, debates, advertisements, 
circulars, broadsides, etc. The technical chap- 
ters on grammar are brief but ample. 

The discussion of letter writing is especially 
good. The book is very timely and many of the 
problems are somewhat typical of the large city. 
It is just this feature which may reduce the use 
fulness of the work in smaller communities and 
in places outside the middle west. 
Sheridan’s The Rivals. 

Edited by W. L. Phelps. Cloth, 
pages. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
N. Y. 

The Rivals need little editing to be thoroly en- 
joyed and appreciated. The editor has included 
only a biography of Sheridan and a few indis- 
pensable notes. 


l6mo., 109 
New York, 


Readings in American History. 

By David Saville Muzzey, Ph. D. 
tion. Cloth, 604 pages. Ginn & Co., 
York, Chicago. 

This book is an enlarged edition of the author's 
earlier work. With the exception of chapter I, 
which does not appeal to us as a logical part of 
the book, the work is of exceptional value for 
supplementary reading in connection with sec- 
ondary school courses in American history. Par- 
ticularly illuminating are the chapters on the 
post-revolutionary period, the period of sectional 
disputes, the period following the Spanish War, 
and the period of the World War. Excellent use 
is made of conflicting views as expressed in docu- 
ments and public expressions on some of the 
great controversial topics. 


Revised edi 
Boston, New 
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FAITHFUL SERVICE ANYWHERE 





DO © BRAINARD Surtminrenoent 


MF ROBERTS Peiecrra 


[The Times Systems Company, 
®70 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Gentlemen: 


SB-F 








Fairmont Public Schools 


Vairmont, Minn, Aygo, 21 , 1920 


I have your lotter of July 17th regarding the Hahl Pneumatic 
clock system installed in the Fairmont High School. 


Your clock system is working very nicely. We do not have 
any trouble with it, and I do not believe it neede over hauling 
at present. We have an engineer who is well informed on such 
matters and who has sole charge of this clock. However, if 
you have a representative in the vicinity of Fairmont, I presume 
there would be no harm in having him take a look at the clock. 

I feel quite sure, however, that the clock in our building will 
run without any difficulty until next summer. : 


Since school opens Monday there is no longer an opportunity 


for doing the work this season. Since I have been away on a 
vacation, I did not get your letter until recently. 


Yours truly, 
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The system in this school has not required any attention for years— 


and still it is good for another year—good as new 


Saunseweneee 


The introductory chapter has a curious error. 
Ambrose of Milan is quoted as an example of the 
opposition to science of the Latin Church of the 
Middle Ages. Ambrose lived fully five hundred 
years before the beginning of the Middle Ages 
and lived, in fact, under conditions that partook 
of the spirit of the crumbled Roman empire. 


Sheet Metal Drafting. 

By Ellsworth M. Longfield. Cloth, octavo, 236 
pages, illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

This book has been developed from a course 
in correspondence instruction in the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin. It pro 
ceeds from the fundamental methods of mechan 
ical drawing into the most complicated applica 
tions of sheet metal work through a series of 
problems. These are based on the simplest sheet 
metal forms used in ordinary commercial work 
and are related in each case to the mathematical 
problems involved. The book develops not only 
a course in drawing, but also a very complete 
course in the mathematics of sheet metal work. 
Not the least valuable feature of the book is the 
fact that all of the problems are taken from 
actual articles, used for domestic use and build- 
ing construction. Some attention is given to the 
special layouts for quantity manufacturing and 
many suggestions for shop practice are included. 
The book will be valuable especially for teachers 
of elementary sheet metal work and for teacher 
training classes. 

Permodello Modelling. 

By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich 
46 pages, illustrated. The Prang Co., Chicago, 
New York. 

This book suggests an interesting form of ap 
plied art work for high schools. Permodello is a 
prepared modelling clay containing a_ binder 
which gives it unusual modelling qualities and 
dries without shrinking or cracking to a stone 
like hardness. The book describes very accu 
rately the best methods of working the material 
and suggests a wide variety of useful and orna 
mental articles which may be constructed. The 
chief value of the book is in the artistic design 


and color combination which the senior author 
has worked out. 
A First French Course. 

By Louis A. Roux Cloth, 304 pages, illus 
trated. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
im. Es 

This book offers the rudiments of French gram 
mar and language for the first year of the senior 
high school or the two upper years of the junior 
high school. It seeks to emphasize spoken lan- 
guage and applies its exercises to ordinary situa- 
tions in the school, in the home and in travel. 
Some essential facts concerning French people 
are made clear in the advanced sections of the 
book. The work is well planned and offers a 
rich amount of drill material. 

Common Sense in School Supervision. 

By Charles A. Wagner. Cloth, i2mo., 204 
pages. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

This book discusses supervision of instruction 
from the standpoint of long experience in actual 
classroom work. It takes up very frankly the 
reasons for opposition to supervision, the char- 
acteristics and training of the supervisor and 
suggests plans and methods for carrying out 
effective observation, criticism and constructive 
help in teaching. 

The author holds that all supervision must be 
undertaken in a strictly professional spirit and 
that it must result in increasing the growth of 
the teacher in improving her teaching efficiency 
and in rendering the schools of greater service 
to the community. The author is opposed to any 
hard and fast rules and to all systems which put 
efficiency above human treatment of teachers as 
a means for improving them and their service. 
There are valuable chapters on the Rating of the 
Superintendent, Teachers’ Meeting, the Grading 
of Teachers for Efficiency, ete. The book is a 
distinet contribution to the literature of school 
administration. 

Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic. 

Advanced book. By Georgia Alexander, edited 
by John Dewey. Cloth, 12mo., 304 pages. Long 
mans, Green & Co., New York, Chicago. 


and mechanism 


Chicago Office 
501 W. Huron St. 


Is your Clock System 
always perfect? 
If not—why not? 


A clock system using electricity as motive power 
must depend upon this erratic element always 


Electric contacts demand sensitive, delicate parts 


Result:—Complication and expen- 


sive up-keep costs— 


The hundreds who use the well known 


HAHL 
PNEUMATIC 


have no such worries, nor inconveniences- 


Read what they say in response to our periodic 
service letter. 


Our users are satisfied users—because there is so 
little trouble—and the up-keep cost is so low. 


HAVE US WRITE YOUR CLOCK AND 
PROGRAM SPECIFICATIONS 


TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 
DETROIT 


Cleveland Office 
340 Leader-News Bldg. 


Western Office 
Omaha School Supply 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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This book follows the general lines of the book 
for the lower grades and emphasizes’ very 
strongly the teaching of arithmetic as a prepara- 
tion for business, industry and household work. 
It takes up the subject of percentage, reviews 
fractions, and then takes up applied arithmetic 
and those simpler aspects of general mathematics 
which were formerly grouped under the head of 
mensuration, ratio and proportion, measurement 
of solids, ete. Each of the sections of the book 
contains a sub-division devoted to additional 
topics which are to be used as a social back 
ground for mathematical teaching and experi 
ence. The author thus presents under the head- 
ing of percentage some facts concerning the 
United States and farming throughout the world 
and draws from these general topics a wealth of 
interesting problems. This same method is ap- 
plied to other parts of the book and makes the 
whole work of considerable general interest. 
Many of the problems are thereby given concrete 
application. 

American Red Cross Work Among the French 
People. 

By Fisher Ames, Jr. Cloth, 178 pages, illus 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The last of the valuable series of books de- 
scribing the service of the American Red Cross 
during the recent war, this volume takes up the 
civilian relief which was given in France. The 
story is less spectacular than that of the work 
performed with the armies, but it is none the less 
heroic, valuable and interesting. 

Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health. 

By Mary S. Haviland. Primer. Cloth, 204 
pages, illustrated. Book One. Cloth, 196 pages, 
illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

These books aim to present the facts of the 
mechanics and hygiene of the body in the form 
of stories and conversations between an interest 
ing group of children and adults. Each chapter 
is concluded with a list of things “to do,” “to 
remember” and to “think about.” <A few of the 
illustrations are not quite up to the high stand- 
ard set by the text anil the general typographical 
makeup. 
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PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 


ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING A new world 


lies before us 
Che World War has 


phy—a need tor 


By Henry Carr Pearson 
and Henry Suzzallo 


given new meanings to geogra 
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a more sympathetic understanding 
of how the other half of the world lives. 
understanding 


tll 


Upon this 


ONE VOLUME COMPLETE 
For Grades Two to Eight 

TWO BOOK EDITION 
Part One, For Grades Two to Four 
Part Two, For Grades Five to Eight 


depends the future 
America. The twentieth-century 
pret the 


leadership of 
book must inter 
new spirit of geography 


That is one of 
the reasons why the 


Frye-Atwood New Geographies 


form the outstanding 
tury. 
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geography series of the cen 
This series embodies the best in the notable 
advances in the theory 
graphy teaching. 


recent and practice of geo 


It is regional geography, with a 
full set of regional maps and adequate material for 
the problem method of study. 


THREE BOOK EDITION 


Lower Grades, for Grades Two to 
Four 


» Middle Grades, For Grades Five and 
Six 

Higher Grades, For Grades Seven to 
Nine 


Branom’s Teaching of Geography 
Just Published 
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A new method book treating all the 
educators are now discussing 


the problem method, ete 


GINN AND COMPANY 


topics that 
regional geography, 


New York 
Cincinnati 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago 
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“THE JOHNSTON-NYSTROM LINE” 


Charts 
Atlases 


Maps 
Globes 














Political Geography Blackboard Maps 


Ten Series, consisting of 136 different Two Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
maps, varying from the cheapest that Blackboard Maps of various states, 
are good to the best that are made. Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. 


: Miscellaneous Maps 
Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 
Five Series, consisting of 82 different cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 


maps. City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 


a Write us regarding your SPECIAL 

Commercial Geography MAP NEEDS. 

THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL : 

GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED _hysiology and Anatomy 

STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE WONDERFUL AMERICAN 

mercial and. Library. Maps of the ®ROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 

mone LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 
Johnston Charts of Anatomy and Physi- 

United States History 


ology, two series, 21 charts. 


Sanford American History Series, Botany 
32 maps (a new Map now ready). Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
e 47 charts. 
Mediaeval and Modern Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 
History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts 
Johnston European History Series, Zoology 
26 maps. Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 
° . 35 charts. 
English matetory Johnston Series, 5 charts. 
hnsto lish History Series, 
Johnston one > ry Series Astronomy 


Johnston Series, 4 charts. 


Globes 


Five Sizes, in al! mountings. Stand. 


Ancient History 


Johnston Ancient History Series. 
7 maps. 


Suspension and _ Library. Celestial 
Outline Maps Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 
Wall Outline Maps, 8 maps. Atlases 


Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial. Scrip- 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, ete 


Send for free literature describing any 
item in which you may be interested. 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL 


MATERIAL 
Member National School Supply Association 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
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Commercial Education 
Circular No. 4 


issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Presents a practical and progressive course of instruc- 
tion for commercial schools. A feature of this course is 
the recommendation that all commercial schools devote 
at least forty hours to the study of each of the following 
subjects: 


Business Organization and Management 
Economics of Business 
Office Practice 


A number of our leading schools are already conduct- 
ing courses in all of these subjects. Others are teaching 
some of them. Every commercial teacher recognizes the 
importance of getting away from the purely mechanical 
subjects and devoting some time to bed-rock business 
principles. 


Until recently the lack of suitable texts has been the 
chief obstacle to the introduction of these subjects. ‘The 
publication of Business Organization and Administration, 
by J. Anton De Haas, Professor of Foreign Trade, New 
York University, and An Introduction to Economics, by 
Graham A. Laing, University of Arizona, has gone far 
to solve the problem. Office Training for Stenographers, 
by Rupert P. SoRelle, has been doing service in our lead 
ing schools for several years. 


Write our nearest office for further 
information about these new books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Bosten 


San Francisco London 
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Aldine Readers 


FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Head of the Department of Education 
Graduate School, Yale University 


AL DVS 


and 


CATHERINE ‘'. BRYCE 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 








Graduate School, Yale University 





The publication of Aldine Readers, Book Eight, in 
March, 1921, marks the completion of a revised edition 
of a series of Readers which represents a well-organized 
and constructive method founded upon. story-telling, 
dramatization, and other mediums which appeal directly 
to the intelligence of the child. 


For more than a decade the earlier editions of these 
Readers have had the endorsement of thousands of 
America’s leading educators and widespread use of the 
books throughout the country testifies to their merit. 


The revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in 
the light of most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, 
retaining all the best features of previous editions and 
adding new, attractive, and approved features which ap 
peal to the discriminating and aspiring teacher. The 
series consists of: 

LEARNING TO READ—A Manual for Teachers using the 
Primer and Books One and Two 


PRIMER AND EIGHT READERS, including Teachers’ 
Editions of Books Three to Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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30 Irving Place 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


GREELEY, COLO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


FOUR SPECIAL 


Palmer Method Summer Schools 


JULY 1921 


For Supervisors and Teachers of Writing 
EXPERT FACULTY COMPLETE CURRICULUM CONGENIAL COMPANY 


Thoro Training in every phase of the 
Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Writing 


These schools are large, animated centers of enthusiasm and mental exhilara- 
tion. The atmosphere fairly bristles with ideas and is radiant with the friendly 
spirit of give-and-take The teachers who attend these schools find when their 
work begins in the fall that their new equipment enables them to cut their task 
in two; the “Writing Problem” is solved once for all, and the other subjects, like 
spelling and composition, have acquired an efficient vehicle. 


Teachers who attend a Palmer Method Summer School renew their professional 
spirit, increase their skill and earning capacity, and reduce their labor We 
have in our files hundreds of unsolicited letters from former Summer School 
Students who are more prosperous, and proportionately grateful 


Come and be refreshed! 
Make your next school year easier and better! 


A delightful and efficacious way to master the Mechanics and Pedagogy of the 
Palmer Method: Attend one of 


THE PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The membership of each school is made up of Supervisors, Commercial Teachers 
and Grade Teachers from all parts of the United States, who are seeking wider 
fields and more remunerative careers. 


To Superintendents: 

Do you know that the supervisors of penmanship thruout the United States 
who are making the best records have been trained in the Summer Schools con 
ducted by The A. N. Palmer Company? 


Frequently Superintendents visit our Summer Schools to make selections of 
Supervisors of Penmanship 


Sometimes superintendents select supervisors of penmanship from their own 
teaching corps and send them to a Palmer Method Summer School for training 
Many times the expenses of such teachers are paid by the public school systems 
sending them. One public school system in the Middle West has adopted the plan 
of sending several of its teachers each summer to our school at Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, and paying all their expenses. 


Catalog on Request 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Palmer Building 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Pittock Building, 


New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon 
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tik The tablet manufacturers of this country have a limit of capacity | 
Tablet. im | 
Form FoR bet They are compelled to make up these goods “ahead of the season,” that i SPELLING 
Spelling and Corrections, Be, distribution can be made thru the regular trade channels a7 BLANKS 
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To School Superintendents and Business Agents: 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


routine of pre-war days. Get them busy early. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. 





Over one hundred changes have been made. 


TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
Do Your Pupils Know 


1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 
and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
mercial jife of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States? 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


‘*GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY”’ 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 PrairleAvenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E.17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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School 
Architecture 


John J. Donovan and others 
Folio. 724 pages. Price $20.00 


Mer. ane 


This book should appeal to every board of 
education that has to concern itself with the 
building problem. 


Hundreds of photographic views and archi- 
tects’ drawings of school buildings or special 
features fill this book. But it is not only in its 
pictures and its drawings that its value lies. 
The authors have taken into consideration the 
rapidly changing organization of schools and 
the application of school architecture to modern 
school development. 


Kvery pr oblem that confronts the board of 
education in its building program from the se- 
lection of sites and grounds to the installation 
of illuminating and ventilating systems is dis- 
cussed, explained and exemplified. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Speed—Accuracy— Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 




















SCHCOL BOARD NEWS 

The Indiana board ruled more than a year 
ago that before it will accredit any institution 
as a standard teacher training school the insti- 
tution must be able to show by next September 
a $500,000 endowment fund or a net annual in- 
come of $25,000. There was much opposition to 
the rule, but the last legislature passed a bill 
which gave to the rule the force of a law which 
cannot be changed until the next legislature. 
This was not the original intent of the Leer bill, 
but such has been its effect. The b was (de- 
nounced by many educators at the e it was 
pending in the legislature. Certain politicians 
and a group of school teachers got the bill 
through, however, much to the present embarrass 
ment of some of the educational movements in 
the state. 

The state board of education has authorized 
L. N. Hines, state superintendent of public in 
struction, to appoint E. B. Wetherow state high 
end elementary school inspector, under a new 
law which will go into effect soon. Mr. Wetherow 
at present is state high schoo] inspector and the 
law under which he works was worked over to 
provide also for elementary school inspectors. 
The board increased his salary from $2,500 to 
$3,000 under the new law. 

Sitting as a state vocational education board, 
the body appointed Leonard B. Job, of Bain- 
bridge, state supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion work in Indiana, at a salary of $3,000 a year. 
Mr. Job formerly was associated with the federal 
vocational rehabilitation service. 

—Governor McCray of Indiana has announced 
the appointment of Elwood Haynes, of Kokomo, 
and Frank Heighway, of Lake County, and re- 
appointment of George R. Grose, of Greencastle, 
to the state board of education for four years, 
beginning May 1. Mr. Haynes will succeed A. M. 
Hall, of Indianapolis, as the manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative on the body. Mr. Haynes is an auto- 
mobile maker of national reputation and also is 
widely known for his fine public spirit and in- 


terest in Hoosier advancement. Mr. Heighway is ~ 


school superintendent of Lake County. He once 
was a candidate for nomination as state superin- 


tendent of public instruction. He succeeds C. O. 
Williams, school superintendent of Wayne County 
on the board. 

Mr. Grose is president of DePauw University. 
He has been a member of the board since 1917, 
representing educational interests at large. The 
declination of the Governor to reappoint Hall 
and Williams breaks up a faction of the board 
that has been the center of considerable atten 
tion for a number of years, especially when 
schoolbook affairs were before the body. E. U. 
Graff, Indianapolis school superintendent, is the 
only member of the faction remaining on the 
board. 

School teachers at New Bedford, Mass., have 
become indignant over an order of the superin- 
tendent which forbids them to use cosmetics. 
Beside forbidding the use of paint and powder, 
the superintendent warned the teachers about too 
short skirts 

Teachers in the state of Connecticut will be 
required to pass a state examination if a bill now 
in the senate is passed. The subject is covered 
in two bills, one authorizing the state board to 
grant certificates directly to teachers upon exami- 
nation, and the other giving local school authori- 
ties the right to issue their own certificates to 
teachers. 

The board of education of Lawrence County, 
Ala., has adopted a rule to the effect that teach- 
ers who dance during the school session are not 
wanted, and those engaging in dancing may lose 
their positions. 

—Dr. A. L. Rowland, speaking before the 
Schoolmen’s Week Conference at Philadelphia, 
declared that less than fifty per cent of the teach- 
ers in the state have been more than three years 
in their present positions, and between 11,000 
and 12,000 change positions every year. He 
pointed out that the teaching profession must be 
rehabilitated and that teachers must be paid 
salaries which will attract them to the work. 

Rutland, Vt. Increases of $25 to $50 have 
been given to all the teachers, totaling $5,000. 
The maximum for grade teachers has been raised 
$950 to $1,200. 





The state teacher training board of Indiana 
has decided that short time subscription notes 
will be recognized as credits in figuring the 
amount of annual income which an Indiana col 
lege must have to be recognized by the board as 
a teacher training institution. The board turned 
down a proposal that net income from dormitories 
or boarding houses maintained by schools be fig 
ured as credits. 

Sutton, W. Va. The board plans to establish 
a teacherage next year. A large house will be 
secured for the housing of the teachers. 

New York, N. Y. A _ suggestion has been 
made that the board appoint a committee to 
select a central home for retired teachers. It is 
the purpose of the board to select a place where 
such teachers may obtain food and lodging and 
companionship at a normal cost. The proposal 
has been made as a remedy for the housing 
troubles of retired teachers. 

Women teachers of Kentucky have elected 
Mrs. M. L. Hall, County Superintendent of 
Shelby County, president of the state teachers’ 
association. The election followed a campaign 
in which women teachers gave notice that they 
would leave the organization unless given an 
equal share with men in the management f the 
organization. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The board has ordered that 
janitors of school buildings act as special police- 
men at the several school buildings at dismissal 
times. They are to place safety standards and 
to warn motorists to slow down in passing school 
buildings. 

Baltimore, Md. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the school survey committee which has 
recently completed its work, is a suggestion that 
there be a subtraction of power from the school 
board, with a proportionate increase of responsi- 
bility on the part of the superintendent. In some 
cases, the change has been declared to be danger- 
ous, While others have pointed out that it is the 
one thing needed to insure a maximum of effi- 
ciency in administration 
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New Books 
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Dunn’s Community Civics 
and Urban Life 


A new book that will do for city schools what 


Dunn’s Community Civics and Rural Life has 


so successfully done for rural and_ village 


sche ols. 


O’Toole’s Practical English 
Intermediate Series 
for 


\ sec md be « rk 


Americanization classes, 
continuing the work begun in O'Voole’s First 


Series. 


Kendall’s Fifth Reader 


A new book in this unrivalled basal series. 


Hart’s Junior High 
School Mathematics 


Book I in this series is now ready. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
New York 


Boston Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


AS FAR AHEAD OF THE 


STEREOPTICON 


AS THE 


AUTOMOBILE is ahead of the WHEELBARROW 


It is An Ideal Stereop- 
both 
opaque  ob- 


such as 


ticon for lantern 
slides and 
jects pictures, 
post cards, reading mat- 
ter and objects of all 


kinds, dead or alive 


Ideal, because it embodies 


basic ideas (patented) 


possessed by no other 
Example: Mechanical 
means of handling the 
lantern slides which does 
away with the old anti- 
quated lantern-slide hold- 
er and at the same time 
gives a dissolving effect 
on the screen unattained 
with other outfits except 
by using two stereopti- 
cons, one above the other. 


Spencer Delineascope, 
tern slides and opaque objects and with 
watt Mazda lamp, complete. 


Model 3, for both Lan 
1,000 
ee . $185.00 


One Spencer Delineascope 
does it. 
FOUR OTHER MODELS 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPES 


PRICES $49.00 to $100.00 


Send for Booklet K 11 


Spencer Lens Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


SPENCER SPENCER 


MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DE- 
| BUFFALO | LINEASCOPES, DISSECTING INSTRU- | BUFFALO | 
—usa MENTS, OPTICAL GLASS, SCIENTIFIC —uSsA_ 


APPARATUS, ETC. 


casneeasonenatay 
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Schools Everywhere 
are Specifying our 
Commercial 


“GLUEY” Paste 


Gluey is the clean and convenient paste for all 
school purposes. It dries fast, sticks tight and 
because of its smooth, creamy consistency and 
flexibility it can be applied evenly and quickly. 
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The delicate fragrance of its odor makes pasting 


a pleasure. 


Don’t Waste Good Money 
on an Inferior Paste 


“Gluey” is good to the last drop because it won’t 
sour or deteriorate. The use of the finest in- 
gredients imported from Asia, the West Indies, 
Australia and Cuba and scrupulous care in man- 
ufacturing has made “Gluey” the perfect paste. 


Economy-—-Efficiency—Sureness 


Our large output enables us to quote unusually low 
prices. “Gluey” is packed in attractive gallon stone jars, 
economy self-sealing glass jars, in friction-top tin cans 
and pails, and handy tubes. We are ready to supply your 
needs regardless of quantity. 


Specify “Gluey” and solve 
Your Pasting Problems 


THECOMMERCIAL PASTECO. 


504-520 Buttles Avenue COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States 






The Perfect Paste 
for 


School Use 


“GLUEY” 
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Why It Pays 
To Buy Now 


The School Man who buys his 
Clock System now is securing for 
his School an invaluable service; a 
service which cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. 


The man who delays buying, hop- 
ing to secure lower prices, will un- 
doubtedly find lower prices accom- 
panied by lower taxes—and he will 
be missing all the advantages of this 
equipment in the meantime. 


New Buildings should by all 
means have conduit and wiring for 
this equipment installed during their 
erection. 





Write us today concern- 
ing your requirements. 


; LANDIS ENGINEERING 
& MFG. CO. 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 

















Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
| stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
| or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 
| 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Eastern Office: 


301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 











SETH 
THOMAS 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 





Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 1813 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Use this Electric Heater 
in Your Laboratory 


As an all purpose electric heater, 
the Universal, illustrated above, 
ineets the most exacting require- 
ments. 


It can be used as a hot plate or for 
heating flasks or test tubes. 


As a flask heater it supplants the 
usual tripod or support and burn- 
er. est tubes are heated by plac- 
ing them in the perforated cylin- 
der which fits into the center of 
the heater between the coils. 


lo transform the heater into a hot 
plate, simply remove the conical 
top and replace it with the metal 
disc which fits over the opening. 
The Universal is sturdily built 
throughout. It is mounted on a 
solid base which can be screwed 
to the table. 





SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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BUY NOW 


Fight Schools in Lowell, Mass. Equipped with Standard Electric Time Systems 





The above school is known throughout the world. 
equipment, it stands unigue in its field. All equipment was chosen after careful study to perfectly 
meet the exact requirements. 


The reliability and excellence of “Standard” electric time equipments command the respect 
and indorsement of school boards, architects, and contractors, who know the importance of care in 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 


the selection of school equipment. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, 


BRANCHES: 
261 Franklin Street NEW YORK 161 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 421 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 801 Sth Street, 8S. E. 
BOSTON 50 Church Street SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
~sowee ERE 
——— — 


Estimates and specifications gladly furnished. Write 
home office or nearest branch for further information. 


In the thoroughness and completeness of its 


BUY NOW 


Springfield, Mass. 











(Concluded from Page 32) 
interesting but exhibits, with no 
tangible results in increased knowledge of sub 
ject matter or power. 


uscless 


simply the means to secure the development and 
power in which true education must result. So 
with standard tests. 
themselves, and 
statistical use. 


They are interesting in 
easily lend themselves to 
But they are educationally 
valueless unless they lead to better teaching, to 
better grading, to correction of individual fail 
ings, or to some other phase of pupil progress. 
They should be a means and not an end. 
Danger of Over Emphasis. 

Closely allied to this danger is that of ex 
aggeration. Oral English, which is valuable as 
a method and also as an end in itself, should 
not entirely usurp,the place of written English. 
If exaggerated, the pupils learn to talk well, but 
get no practice in the 
composition, 


mechanies of written 
such as 


structure, 


spelling, punctuation, 
and arrangement. The 
wise principal will of course see to it that oral 
English is supplemented by at least 
amount of written work. 


paragraph 


an equal 


Lastly, there is the danger of developing a 
closed mind on the value of any new method or 
type of This attitude 
and makes the administrator 
of the plan deaf to all eriticisms and blind to 
all defects. To 


devise frequent tests of 


work. 


develops from 


over-enthusiasm 
avoid this danger, we should 
our own work, we should 
encourage outsiders to give us their opinions, 
and we should be always as ready to admit our 
failures as to If the 
have been fol- 
lowed, our failures will be few, because our in 
will be thoroly understood. well 
planned, adequately prepared for, and sensibly 


proclaim our success. 


previously mentioned cautions 


novations 


These projects should be 


carried out. Furthermore, we will be so well 
grounded on the real value and purpose of the 
work in question that we will be able success- 
fully and satisfactorily to answer all adverse 
criticisms and to defend our course. If what 
we are doing cannot be thus justified, then the 
scorn of the popular critic is well deserved, and 
the sooner we give up our cherished novelties, 
the better for ourselves and our pupils. 

The press will always give space to educational 
plans that are of city-wide interest. In cases 
of very important reorganizations, printed cir- 
culars of information may well be sent to all 
parents, telling them what to expect. This kind 
of publicity is not for the purpose of having the 
people decide whether or not the new plan ought 
to be adopted; it is in no sense an educational 
referendum, or an abdication of educational au 
thority to the public at large. The formula- 
tion, adoption, and administration of educa- 
tional plans should be the work of educational 
experts, who should have power to act freely 
and independently, always of course within the 
bounds of law and common sense. But having 
determined, for instance, that supervised study 
and a longer school day would be a good thing 
for the schools under his control, then the su- 
perintendent should put the advantages of the 
proposed plan earnestly before his constituency, 
so that they may understand it and be sympa- 
thetic instead of suspicious. Then, too, such a 


preliminary explanation excellent 


chance to combat the ever-ready wail of the in- 


gives an 


dignant taxpayer who objects to doing anything 
in the schools that is going to cost more. Of 
course he, or a majority of the voters who pro- 
vide the funds, must be convinced that the new 
plan is so valuable educationally that it is worth 


all the extra money it is going to cost. It is 
poor policy to put any innovation into operation 
without some certainty of public support. It 
sometimes. happens that a _ well-started plan, 
after a year’s success, has to be given up owing 
to a lack of funds, all of which might have been 
prevented had those in authority taken pains to 
keep the plan and its successful results in the 
limelight. 
A HELP 
(Concluded from Page 38) 

“Of course a teacher must be under contract 
to teach school during the school year 1921-1922 
or have tenure of office in order to secure a loan 
of this kind. 

“Thanking you for your inqury, and trusting 
to receive your request for paper to execute for 
the loans in due season if you think we can be 
of service to you, | am.” 

The rate asked for by the generous helper of 
teachers amounts to 73.8 per cent per annum. 

Many teachers are in need of small loans at 
various times of the year. They are generally 
inexperienced in business matters and are un- 
willing to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of banks and similar money lending institutions. 
They easily fall into the hands of loan sharks 
who charge them outrageous rates of interest. 

While the met in some 


cities by the associations of teachers who have 


situation has been 
established .loan funds, the smaller communities 


where salaries are and 
where the need is correspondingly larger have 
little in Some plan 


should be devolved whereby either the boards of 


comparatively lower 


done very this direction. 
education or the state departments of public in- 
struction can be of assistance to teachers and 
supply the need for a loan institution. 
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of six, eight, sixteen and 





SANDUSKY - OHIO 


“PRANG CRAYONEX"™ 


is made of high grade wax, and is especially adapted for school use. The 
colors are true, blend quickly, work over each other most satisfactorily, and 
consequently produce the most desired effects. 


A superior wax drawing crayon in box assortments 
twenty-four 


THe AMERICAN Cravon COMPANY 


* ESTAGLISHED 1635 
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colors. 
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THE BUFFALO PLAN OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING. 


(Concluded from Page 46) 
“eritic” and “criticism” under this Buffalo plan. 
Although the supervisory teachers are some 
times referred to as “critics” yet the girls have 
unanimously them 
with big letters according to one probationary 
teacher, and their exact title ought to be “ad- 
visory” teachers because they are so helpful! In 
fact, the principals have entirely eliminated the 
name critic and eall these helpful supervisory 


named “helpers,” spelled 


teachers just plain “advisors.” 


What the Parents Say. 

When the plan was first discussed, there was 
some suspicion and some talk about its impos 
sibility. 
it was ridiculous to send their children to school 
to be experimented upon and to have a chang: 


Some of the parents even stated that 


of teachers every year, forgetting that in the 
regular system, provided the pupil passes his 
subjects, he goes on to the next grade and 
usually to a new teacher! 

The plan was explained to the parents in vari 
ous ways and. in four of the centers a larger 
registration was noticed than ever before, even 
when considering all factors that enter into in 
creased registration. Some parents from other 
districts were reported as asking to send their 
children to the centers, stating that they be 
lieved the new teacher under the skilful direc 
tion of an efficient supervisor would receive even 
better training than a child in 
school. 

There is a state normal school in this city and 
there is a long waiting list of children whose 
parents desire to send them to the normal schoo] 
of practice. When it is recalled that the pupils 


the ordinary 


of the normal school of practice are taught by 
girls who are Jearning to teach and who do not 
have a state certificate to teach and that four 
or more teachers teach each subject during the 
vear and still there is a waiting list! 

It is believed that the parents will be just as 
anxious, or even more so, to send children to the 
probationary centers for here the new, or pro- 
bationary, teacher has already had some experi- 
ence in teaching, if only at a training school, 
and that she has a state certificate to teach; in 
addition to this there is the specially trained 
and qualified supervisory teacher to supervise 
the work. 


Special Points of the Buffalo Plan. 
There are a number of special points in th 


Buffalo plan. 


The new teacher, after passing the city ex 


Briefly stated they are as follows: 


aminations and otherwise qualified for a cits 
position, is placed in a probationary center for 
one year and is given full responsibility for one 
grade for the year. 

During the first year at the center the teacher 
may decide what line of work she cares to follow 

primary or kindergarten teacher; teacher of 
lower grades; upper grades; teacher in an inter 
mediate school or in the senior high school. 

The new teacher is required to take one course 
at the state normal school. This course is called 
“college eivies” and presents social and eco 
nomic problems of the day. This course carries 
college of 
arts and science of the University of Buffalo or 
at Canisius College. 


eredit for a degree at a local college 


The new, or probationary teacher as she is 
called in Buffalo, may or may not study for a 
local These 


degree at one of the colleges. 





eourses for a degree are given after school, from 
t to 6 o’clock and on Saturday mornings. 

The teacher may receive a bachelor of science 
degree while earning her regular salary as a 
teacher in the publie schools and without leav- 
ing her home or the city. 

The institutions of higher learning already 
mentioned give two years’ credit for graduation 
from the local normal school. 

So far as it is able to determine from its brief 
experience in practice the Buffalo plan appears 
likely to be successful from all viewpoints. The 
probationary teachers appear well pleased with 
it; the parents seem to be satisfied, which is 
shown partially by the increased registration at 
some of the centers. The principals of the other 
schools believe that they will receive better qual- 
ified teachers next year as a girl who has iaught 
for one year in a center and has learned all the 
details of her position will be a better teacher 
than the average new teacher, who has every- 
thing to learn. 

The cooperating institutions are gratified for 
already many new students are enrolling for de- 
grees. Mr. Hartwell and the other deputy super- 
intendents feel that the Buffalo plan is working 
out successfully. Already other cities are writ- 
ing to the local board and school authorities for 
information regarding the working out of the 


Buffalo plan. 


Denver, Colo The school board estimates 
that approximately $150,000 has been saved on 
school contracts as a result of decreases in the 
cost of building material and labor. In the pur- 
chase of material for construction work, it is the 
policy of the board to buy only as much as is 
needed for a few weeks at a time and to take 
advantage of the falling prices on the material 
still to be used 
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What pencil are 
you thinking of 
using next term in 
the Primary 
Grades? 


Look at the lead 
of Dixon’s “BE- 
GINNERY’ ”’ be- 
fore deciding. 


Sample free on request 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Pencil Dept. 31 J JERSEY CITY, N. J 











ELIMINATING THE 
GLOOMY SCHOOL ROOM 


Pp RINCIPALS and superintendents, in 
laying stress on the importance of a 
cheerful environment in the classroom 
sometimes forget the gloomy slate black- 
board which continually faces pupils. 


Supervising officers may help to add a note 


of cheerfulness by supplying their teachers with 


colored chalks for occasional use on the black- 
board. 


Colored crayons, too, will help to make the 
drawing lesson more interesting. Of course 
reliable chalks and crayons only will give sat- 
isfaction. Use 


Gold Medal Crayons 


Chalks Crayons 
For Teachers For Pupils 


Let us send you a list of our GOLD MEDAL family, 
sample boxes, and an interesting book on blackboard 
drawing. The latter may be helpful in your conferences. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York City. 
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N AT | O N A DUSTLESS 


CRAYONS 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When you finger a National made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 

National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
your supply dealers. 





“ie 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


anmm 7! mmo 
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HOW MUCH TIME DO YOUR 
PUPILS LOSE 


By forgetting their writing 
and drawing utensils? 
No annoyances of this sort if they 
would use the above stationery set, 


which excells in completeness, durabil- 
ity and attractiveness. 


Over 20 attractive styles of Stationery Sets 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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The Hero 
System 








of heating and ventilating is 
designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 


It will withstand the rough 
usage given it and should last 
a life time. 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 
the children to breathe and re- 
moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 
Laws. 





Write for booklet on heating and ventilating 


HeroFurnaceCompany 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 





] 





- 


The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


ILDER | 


ap —.. 
TROY, NY. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 
AND 


HYGROMETERS 











Mission Oak 
1410 Golden Oak 





Hygrometer 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 
TROY, N. Y., U. 8. A. 























The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 


AA w Wi : ; Ls 
- ° og - % * “~ oe. 
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‘Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 


No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 














“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 





TRENTON NJ 


F4 a\;TOMOBILE ake 
AU cS wits 
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“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation They are 
Furnished with 


custom made and can be built to meet every requirement 


either rear or side doors, or both, as desired 


Che “Steinerbus” body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
two aisles and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children 
Che large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


HNO 





Dr 








LI 
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gram and 41 per cent were absent. 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


Modern 


Practical 


quirement. 


Though 


rollers, 


child can 





Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satis- 
factory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years, 
—because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service 
—and meet every window shade requirement most satisfactorily, 


efficiently and economically. 


Descriptive Literature on Request 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 
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Teachers’ Association Meetings: 


Decorative 


“The Window Shade 
Pre-eminent”’ 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades meet every school re- 


easy to 
Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are strong and carefully 
made to insure long service. 
Their mechanical construction 
is simple, positive in action and 
absolutely “fool-proof.” 
which are especially 
built, are large and strong and 
are equipped with an oversized 
spring which insures their roll- 
ing and carrying qualities. Any 
easily operate a 
Draper Shade without ‘the 
slightest difficulty. 


APIDOLITH 


RADE MARK 


Makes Concrete fioors 
Dustproof # Wear proof 


Dustless Concrete Floors! 


operate, 


The 


literature. 


A Criticism 


By a High School Principal 


This paper is Written by a high schoolman for 
rather than wait a little longer 
and read its substance in one of the big weeklies 


written by a professional magazine 


school people, 


writer for 
popular consumption. It aims at a rather gen 
eral condition based upon observation in sev 
eral states. 

Very recently | attended a county teachers’ 
association in a state with a good reputation 
educationally. I was one of less than ten who 
attended every session during the two days. | 


hegan, too, in frame of mind, rather 
glad to drop my own routine for 


my fellow 


it happy 
a day to meet 
affairs dis 
cussed. My experience was just the 


teachers and hear our 
opposite 
of those who came to hear the preacher in The 
Deserted Village. 

The meeting was in one of the 
in the state, with 


best counties 
about 150 teachers, in the 


* county seat with about five thousand population. 


The county superintendent was a second grade 
teacher in this city till last November 
she was carried into office on the Republican 
landslide. She has never had any training to 
fit her for her present position. The only time 
she appeared before the 
toast at the Friday evening, and 
then she forgot the little speech she had memo 
rized. She had prepared the two day program. 

School boards had asked to dismiss 
Thursday afternoon as the program was sched 


when 


teachers was for a 
banquet on 


been 


uled to start at nine o’clock Friday morning. 
But we began at 10:15 o’clock. I took the ocea- 
sion to check the speakers present on the pro 
So far as | 


could learn there were no regrets. The chair 


man simply called the name of the speaker and 
if he or she did not respond, called the next on 
the program. 

The chairman of the “general 
a bashful, ungainly country 


sessions” was 
youth, unable to 
put a motion without instruction and correction 
from those in the audience. 

When the different “special sections” began 
at 10:]5 o'clock perhaps a third of the teachers 
remained in the halls of the high school build 
ing. Occasionally two or 
to enter one of the 


three would decide 
As they would take 
a seat, one of the number would see on the other 
side of the knew and up 
would go a waving hand regardless of the best 
efforts of 


rooms, 


room someone she 


a poor, unprepared speaker on an un 
interesting subject. At one time during this 


first session | counted three different conversa 
tions taking place in the room, yet I 
stating not more 


am safe in 
present. Each 
speaker on this special program excepting one 


than 25 were 


began his talk by offering excuses. Yet with 
our late start our special programs were over by 
11:30 o’clock. 

The spirit of the meeting reminded me again 
of my boyhood days as a pupil in a rural school 
when, the teacher being absent, one of the older, 
unpopular pupils would attempt to teach and 
the rest of us did as we pleased. What was 
needed in each instance was a School Master. 

At the general session in the afternoon there 
was, first, A mediocre performance by some 
-this so far as my experience goes, 
is a part of every program whether a county or 


grade pupils 


Every concrete floor in your school building is a 
probable source of concrete dust. 


This sharp, hard silicate harms clothing, desks and 
even the lungs of the pupils. 


Tapidolith will make old or new concrete floors 
granite hard and therefore, dustless. 


fast flush it on! 


Lapidolith is a liquid chemical and it acts at once, 
completing the hydration of the cement and filling 
the pores with a crystalline material. 


This treatment makes floors in the toilet rooms non- 
absorbent, and so easily washed and odorless. 


Leading colleges and schools use Lapidolith. 
200,000,000 square feet of Lapidolized floors in use. 


Write for their testimonials, also free sample and 
Dept. 22. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
264 Pearl 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the washable wall coating for schools 


INC. 


Street, New Yor: 





state association—and then the state superin- 
tendent, swept into office last fall, made the ad- 
dress. This educator congratulated the local 
county for its educational progress—“that it 
was certainly on the map at 
gratulated the 
awake 


the capital”; con- 
teachers for their new wide 
superintendent; spoke of the 


“wonderful progress of this our great state of 


county 


”: outlined the educational program 


before the state legislature—a few unimportant 


measures; condemned as a fad the present move 
ment for intelligence tests and measurements; 


condemned the Germans and pleaded for higher 


salaries. 
The Saturday program was worse than Fri 
day’s. Half of the sixty or seventy in attend 


ance the day before had gone shopping or home. 
Less than half of those in attendance, accord 
ing to the chairman had paid their one dollar 
enrollment fee. There were some weak discus 
sions of one or two matters before the state leg 
islature, and two or three ten-minute talks by 
teachers orepatrons. Then a grade teacher in 
one of the town schools, since she had taught so 
long and faithfully, was elected president of the 
association for next year—a matter of reward 
not of ability. 

The meeting had been lifeless, aimless, ideal 
less. I talked with several teachers and “it was 
better than last year’s” was the 
ment. 


general com 


We teachers have been praised and pitied so 
long many are spoiled. It may not be pleasing 
but we need a few quick sharp words of com- 
mand. We need a review, perhaps, an examina- 
tion in work, duties, and _ responsibilities. 
Like nearly every other group in recent vears 


we are inclined to do as little as possible. We 
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ventilation and lighting. 


and for all. 


Plan School Shades Now for Fall 


‘HILE school is closed, prepare for improved 


_In thousands of schools where Superintendents 
and Teachers have proper regard for correct airing, 
and for care of the children’s eyes, Oswego Tinted 
Cambric or Triplex Opaque .on “the celebrated 
Hartshorn Rollers have solved the problem, once 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 
250 Fifth Ave., New York. 













widely 





are saturated with the ideals of ease. With 
taxes high, with so many commodities decreas- 
ing in value and the salaries of teachers pro- 
portionately increasing, there will be complaints 
and action against us, re sulting either in greater 
efficiency on our part or a decrease in salary. 
In this state, I feel the criticism has begun. I 
have seen flashes of it in different public gath- 
erings. A day or two ago a member of the leg 
islature speaking against a minimum salary 
said, “Fifty per cent of the teachers we get in 
our county lack five dollars of being worth a 
———; so I can’t see why they should have 
their wages set by law at $100 per month.” 
Since the public judges us largely by our 
united action, I would suggest the following: 
1. Let those who are responsible for conven- 
tion and conference programs give much time 
and thought to their preparation. Select able 
speakers—the ablest available rather than the 
temporarily popular, the inefficient, or the in- 
experienced. Do not, tod, 
enhance a friend politically. 


use the occasion to 


2. An improvement is needed in the esprit 
du corps of educational associations. Let each 
teacher be on time and the meetings sfart as 
scheduled. Attend each session. Stay till the 
close of the meeting. Let each of us do this not 
so much perhaps for the personal good but for 
the good of the profession. Principals, 
and city superintendents, older teachers — the 
drill sergeants of our vocation—can make our 
meetings méan something. 


county 


3. Ostracize, or do anything else you please, 
to a teacher who appears on a program unpre- 
pared, offering excuses. 

4. Provide each day of the meeting a social 


hour. 


Write for samples of Col- 
ors 214 and 204 in Tinted 
Cambric, 
analyzed by chemists and 
adopted by 
authorities. 


which have been 


school 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF GRAD- 
ING TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Edward S. Evenden, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration, Teachers College, 
New York, N. Y. 

“In the discussion of any present day admin- 
istrative problem, it is necessary to keep our feet 
upon the ground of actual situations rather than 
to propose idealistic schemes of reform. There 
are certain very potent elements which most 
superintendents must consider in any proposals 

for grading salaries of teachers. 





“The first of these is the so-called “teacher 
shortage.” If in any states or sections this no 
longer exists, as a shortage of actual individuals 
to “keep school” in each schoolroom, it certainly 
exists in the form of having many teachers at 
work in the school who were admitted as emer- 
gency teachers, and who are hopelessly below the 
level of training and ability which prevailed be- 
fore the war. Superintendents are confronted by 
the actuality of this shortage; by the demands 
for even more teachers to care for an increasing 
population, or to lessen the size of classes; and 
also by the diminished attendance at normal 
scrools and other teacher training institutes. 

The second element is that teaching standards 
have been lowered at a time when the United 
States needs. the best teachers in its history. The 
next quarter of a century is going to see this 
country called upon to decide by popular election 
some troublesome questions involving the rela- 
tion of capital and labor; bolshevistic tendencies 
and principles and social and economic policy, 
which will affect the practices of this country 
and, thru them, those of the civilized world. The 
highest degree of educational efficiency is neces- 
sary to insure intelligent votes on these issues 
when they arise. This efficiency may not be 
hoped for under existing conditions. 

“Little more than one-fourth of America’s 
teachers have the equivalent of two years’ pro- 
fessional training beyond the high school, and 
almost one-half of the teachers have received no 
professional preparation at all. It can readily be 
seen that to expect a professional attitude on the 
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Diamond Inks 


ieuaia Paste 


Write for Special 
School Prices 
State Quantities Wanted 





DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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cil 


part of these teachers is expecting the improb- 
able, if not the impossible. An untrained, im- 
mature teacher cannot be expected to look at 
teaching as a profession. His immediate salary 
is, in practically all cases, the important 
item of consideration. 


most 


“It must be considered in all salary changes 
at this time that prices and wages are abnormal, 
and that a readjustment is already taking place. 
One phase of this appears in the unwillingness 
of communities to increase teachers’ salaries in 
the face of falling prices and tightened money 
conditions, without at least a definite assurance 
that they are going to receive a greater return 
in service for the increased expenditure. Up to 
a certain point, teachers’ salaries may be in- 
creased on the basis of the injustice done by 
failure to increase them during the war in pro- 
portion to the costs of living. Beyond that point, 
the community wants to feel that it is not pay- 
ing more and receiving the same amount of ser- 
vice. 

“It is imperative today that standards of train- 
ing and ability be raised; that more and better 
students be secured for the teacher training 
schools, and that the best service possible be ob- 
tained from the present teaching staff. 
of so administering salary schedules at this time 
that these desirable changes may be effected, is 
one of the most difficult and at the same time 
most important problems facing school superin- 
tendents! 


At the second annual meeting of the Tri- 
County Teachers’ Association of Vermont, com- 
prising the counties of Addison, Rutland and 
Bennington, which was held in Bennington, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Supt. M. A. Sturtevant, Brandon, 
Vt.; Vice-President, Clara Barton, Manchester; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude Caine of Fair 
Haven. The executive committee consisted of 
Supt. A. W. Eddy of Middlebury, Supt. D. W. 
McClelland, Bennington, and A. W. Varney of 
North Bennington. 


The task , 
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Patents Pending 


I can't see how children can “JUNGLEGYM” provides the A tremendous success—correct 


fall since both feet and hands yiiy satisfactory substitute for from every point of view—Gives 
find so many holding places ‘limbing trees, of which I have the imagination full play—No 
A rare combination of play any knowledge injuries 


opportunities It insures an all-round physi 
al development under ideal play 
-onditions 


We feel that we could better 

; athin : jo without any other part of our 
TT ae in muscular quipment than ‘‘Junglegym.’’ 
; NEVA L. BOYD Cc. W. WASHBURNE, PERRY DUNLAP SMITH 

Dir. Recreation Training School, Supt. Public Schools Headmaster Country Day 
Chicago, Ill Winnetka, Ill School, Winnetka, Ill 


A standing invitation to the 


A Play Apparatus, Not an Amusement Device 


VERY child loves to climb. Climbing is a powerful instinct, for which, unfortunately, 
city life gives little scope. 


Climbing is the perfect exercise, developing, as it does, the entire body. 


JUNGLEGYM satisfies the climbing instinct. Unlike slides, swings and other mere 
amusement devices, it develops initiative, imagination and group co-ordination. 


Physical courage is stimulated, because, without the reality, it possesses that illusion 
of danger which always fascinates a growing child. 


JUNGLEGYM solves the playground director’s problem of SPACE. Forty to sixty 
children, all in active play, require a ground area of only 8 x 16 feet. 


Parents, educators and physicians have given JUNGLEGYM their enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. And it has instantly captivated the CHILDREN wherever it has been installed. 


JUNGLEGYM, INC. 


38 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Vacation Period 


which is almost here, pre- 
sents an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to equip the desks in 
your schools with the in- 
comparable U. S. Inkwells 
—inkwells that will meet the 
requirements and entire ap- 
proval of both pupils and 
teachers. 


U. S. INKWELLS 


are neat in appearance, 
non-breakable, non-evap 
orating, dust-proof, easy 
to keep clean, operate si- 
lently and will fit per- 
fectly over the various 
size holes in desks. They 
have no hinges to break 
or corks to lose. 





Let us send you a U. 5. 
Inkwelli for examination. 
We want you to see the 
mechanical construction 
of the U. S. Inkwell and 
to learn why it meets 
with universal approval. 
Pat. Nov. 14, °11. 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


DES MOINES 





You Receive 
Full Value 


When You 
Buy 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK, N, Y. 





Gets all the 
Chalk Dust 


Without Fuss 
=—-or Muss=—= 








No. 2 Haynes 
Blackboard 
Eraser Cleaner 


Complete, with Bag, as shown, 
ready to attach to electric socket 


ho. | ee 











The “/iaynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- 
board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- 
tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 
of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 
or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 
the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way” 
last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 
When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 
is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 
MUSS. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 


National Wood Renovating Company 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 

Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, “‘Casmire Process” | 
1424-26 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Branches :—Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. Warehouse :—New York. 
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THE 


DURA DOUBLE ROLL 
CANVAS SHADE 


PATENTED ad 


Price is an important 
consideration in the 
purchase of window 
shades for the school 
room—but price must 
always be measured in 
terms of value. More 
important than price is 
the quality and _ the 
value which the price 
buys. 


The DURA DOU- 
BLE ROLL CANVAS 
SHADE gives years of 
satisfying service and is 
therefore the cheapest 
in the end. 


adie OE SORE a 


| alla 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


MANUFACTURERS 
230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 


For your convenience Dura Double Roll Canvas Shades and information re- 
garding same may be obtained from any of the leading School Supply Jobbers 
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ARK] 


AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


PREMIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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*400° a Month all Summer 


One teacher made that last year; 
found he was adapted to an en- 
tirely new line of work; is now 
making a splendid income and 
has a life long connection. 


We believe there are more teachers like this 
man—men who would like the opportunity of 
finding out during the summer months just 
what they can do in a position offering far 
greater money making opportunities than that 
of teaching. 


We manufacture an exceptionally high qual- 
ity line of Roof Repair materials, Rolled Roof- 
ing and House Paints. We back our sales force 
up with individual sales helps. 

If you want to make a good income this sum- 
mer with the opportunity of making an attrac- 
tive life long connection, write today for full 
particulars. We can only accept a limited num- 
ber of applicants so mail your application NOW. 


THE PURITAN OIL & PAINT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 























FLAGS 


National and Foreign of every description 


Our ‘‘Paramount’’ quality IS Paramount 


STEEL FLAG POLES 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 


Playground Apparatus 


PRICE [LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


127 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 











Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 








Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. C0. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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The Greatest Drag on Deportment 


“Slow work—inaccuracy—sluggish thinking—are the 
result of school fatigue, the greatest drag on de- 


portment. A frequent cause is improper lighting | 





and ventilation. 


This can be quickly, easily and economically reme- 
died by installing Aerolux Ventilating Window | 
Shades. They keep out the sun yet admit plenty 
of light, and permit free ventilation from windows. 
Reduce room. temperature 5 to 15 degrees. Can- 
not flap in wind. 


Easily operated. Hang straight. Finished in beau 
tiful tints that add to appearance of rooms. No 
other shades like them. Cheapest in the end. 


Send for full information 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY sige S 
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x 
2198 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wisconsin GER 
Phe most valuable piano in the world 


we ICH vibrancy of tone is only one of many 
superiorities that distinguish the magnificent 


Aerolux Porch Shades ‘“‘Add more Home to the House” 


EROLU 


durability through long and steady service are 
distinctive qualities that make this the PRE- 
Steger. Musicians praise the velvety touch and ERR plano in schools, colleges, conserva- 
fine response of the Steger. Reliability and tories and homes. 


Send today for Steger Piano and Player Piano Style 
Brochure Convenient terms Steger dealers everywhere 














Factories at Steger, Illinois 








STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Founded bv John V. Steger, 1879 Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 
If it's a Steger— it’s the finest reproducing phonograph in the world, 
saieimenmns sneciedenanetinndiiitdbeiieemeemmeaniniiacemmiaedeienmmademeall 
sanenmenieememenaiell LES LCOS, 








WHY TOM LEFT SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 

Tom hated biology—it was a girl’s subject— 
and he had no taste or facility for mechanical 
drawing. Besides, he did not need either of 
these subjects for his diploma. He wanted to 
go to college, to get a liberal education. To his 
blurred sight here came visions of fair fields 
of Arcady, of pounding Trojan seas, of wind- 
swept, perfume-laden Elysium. The mystic in 
his mother was asserting itself. 

The next blow came when he sat up all night 
trying to write an assigned theme on the “Power 
of Organized Public Opinion.” And he was 
only a second year pupil! He crawled into bed 
with a glow of pride that after he had caught 
the swing of his sentences he had indeed “pulled 
off’? something which he knew would take the 
teacher’s eye. But he did not hear from his 
theme for two weeks. The teacher had reported 
on the others, had read passages from some, 
with varying degrees of praise—all not up to 
his, he thought. Finally it came back marked 
D, with no detailed criticism, but with this com- 
ment scrawled on the margin: “A crude attempt 
Another attempt 
at plagiarism will be reported to the office.” 
This was the second decline in respect for pro- 


to copy the president’s style. 


fessorial scholarship and administrative author- 
ity. The third came when, to satisfy his curi- 
osity as to whether Mr. K 
themes or not, he worked out a theorem in 


really read his 


geometry instead of answering question five in 
a literature test, and his paper came back 
marked B! 
Teacher Called Him Bonehead, 
One day his history teacher sarcastically 
called him a “bonehead” because he had asked 
to have a question repeated. Tom had been 


gloomily gazing out of the window, resentful 
of his flunking a test this history teacher had 
“sprung” on the class when he had put all his 
time on one the science teacher had set for the 
same day. The climax came when he was ac- 
cused of cheating in this same science test. He 
was sent to the principal’s secretary, a hard, 
wiry woman who assumed as the prerogative of 
an indifferent principal the right to excoriate 
pupils and teachers alike in each other’s pres- 
ence for petty and alleged offenses against the 
rules and authority of the office. This personage 
sniffed at his repeated denials of guilt. Whea 
he relapsed into defiant silence, she demanded 
the name of the person who did do the cheating. 
Tom refused to tell. For his persistent refusal 
she detained him after school, giving him the 
task of copying words from the dictionary, all 
the while nagging him with a running fire of 
comment on past sins, including the accusation 
of having stolen lunches from the girls’ desks 
in his room. At this Tom saw red, but he kept 
a grip on himself. She dismissed him with the 
information that he would be sent to the prin- 
cipal in the morning. 

The next day, in consequence, Tom cut school, 
moodily loafing about the town. His parents, 
of course, heard about it that night, and his 
father rose in wrath, the pent-up atavism of 
his nature choking for the moment the high 
hopes of the past two years. He gave Tom a 
complete thrashing, every stroke cutting into 
the soul of ‘Tom with the sting of a “I told you 
so.” When he crawled into bed after supper it 
was to lie on his back, fighting all the demons 
of hell. His struggle ended when he slipped 
downstairs, quietly opened the sideboard drawer, 
and took out five five-dollar bills he had seen 
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his father place there the evening before. He 
noiselessly opened the front door, and disap- 
peared down the street. 

And that was the last of Tom. He went the 
way of the others—to worse. His parents woke 
to a morning of gloomy chagrin, but soon re- 
lapsed into the drab ethics of the fatalist. The 
principal of the high school, when he heard of 
it, remarked, “It is the best thing that could 
have happened to the school. The H——— High 
School can never do much for the confirmed 
parasite and the moral pervert.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Mr. G. E. Denman of Glenwood City, Wis., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Park Falls. Mr. Denman succeeds EB. C. Hirsch, 
who will take the superintendency at Rice Lake. 

Mr. James H. Mason of Zanesville, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Chilli- 
cothe, to succeed Frank J. Prout, who goes to 
Sandusky. 

Supt. J. F. Kimball of Dallas, Tex., has been 
reelected for a two-year term. 

Supt. C. C. Alexander of Hibbing, Minn., has 
been reelected at a salary of $6,800. 

Supt. H. P. Trumbo of Sheldon, Ia., has been 
reelected at a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. Earl Smith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbus Grove, O., to 
succeed W. E. Stevens. 

Mr. Maro S. Brooks, of Brookline, Mass., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Medford, at a salary of $4,000 a year. 

Mr. A. P. Johnson of Urbana, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kankakee. 

Mr. A. W. Elliott of Wadsworth, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Vernon. 

—~-Miss Laura Frazee, of Washington, Is the 
newly appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools at Baltimore, Md. 

Supt. W. T. Darling and Principal F. M. 
Bray have been reelected at Eau Claire, Wis., 
for the ensuing year. 











Sonneborn Products 


For Ceilings, Walis and Floors 
of Schools and Colleges 


CEMCOAT the sanitary, light-reflecting wall 
coating for halls, toilets and recreation rooms. 
Easily kept clean—in washing with soap and 
water does not affect Cemcoat. Furnished in 
white or colors. 





SONOTINT especially adapted for classrooms 
because its velvety finish reflects light without 
glare. 





LIGNOPHOL the modern hardener gives new 
life to old or new wooden floors. It prevents 
splintering and wear. 





Lignopholed floors last longer and are dustless, 
smooth and sanitary with a pleasing decorative 
surface. 


Write for full informat on 
and testimonials from schools 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street 


INC. 


New York 








“PIX” 
COMPRESSED 


SANITARY N APKIN] : bie. “Pix” Sanitary Napkins 


are most frequently found in 
4 INVALUAGLE TO LADIES TRAVELING 


Sanitary Napkins 


For emergency use in schools, 


—— 





rest rooms, and are dispensed 











246x1%x% in. Will not 


PIX SANITARY NAPKIN oe ain pipes when discarded 


No. 5Y2448 Gross, $7.20 
Sam le napkin, postpaid, Sc. 


| To operate vending ma- 
Checks chine. Made 















Lower prices in larger quantities. 


Vending Machine 





A vending machine | 


No. SY2451 Vender with bracket. +4 No. 27Y9418B Blank. Per 100, 1.60 
All mail ooduce given prompt attention. 





208-224 W. 


CHICAGO 
nen St. 


ILLINOIS 


Sanitary napkins are now gen- 
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“Union Mills’’ Scrub Cloths 


The finest quality cotton is 


woven into small honey- 
combed squares, scientifically 
arranged to function as hun- 
dreds of small pumps ab- 


sorbing the dirt laden water. 


- Scrub: Cloth — 


“Auer vee 





Efficiency—plus, Service—plus 


We can make immediate 
deliveries on any of the 


from each ‘‘Union Mills Scrub Cloth 


Without exception, its wear- 
ing qualities are above com- 


following: — cogs)» sombln 
Sathie this scrub cloth is indicativ € 
Brushes of the same unvarying ex- 
Brooms 1 id | " a 4 ‘ 
Carpet Sweepers cellence that obtains in the 
Chamois ove ti US 
coy more than a thousand other 
Disinfectants cleaning supply items mar- 
Sy dpe” keted by us. 


Dustless Cleaners 
Emergency Fire 
Buckets 
Feather Dusters 
Fibre Baskets 
LIQUID SOAP 
Mats and Matting 
Mops nee — 
Paper C 
PAPER “TOWELS 
Toilet Paper 
Water Coolers 
Window Poles 


“SUPPLIES OF QUALITY” 


s| jewis. 





ak R 
75 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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without cost oF by means of A beginning book for junior high school or regular high 
MANUFACTURED F. venders Zach napkin is made . ¢ 
T hn of ahmochans fn anveren school, easily and carefully graded in text, and p.oviding 
ALBER PICK: Compare with os, oe ae —— varied and colorful reading matter and an ample everyday 
CHICAGO two safety pins ompressec iseapi ae 
Y into neat pasteboard carton, voc abulary. Illustrated. 


f handli will eliminate ex- of brass, A reader for pupils who have mastered the elements of the 
pense of handling. exact size of nickel. 1 : : a ae P 

. , anguage, presenting in current, idiomatic Spanish and from 
No. SY2450 Operates with nickel 4 No. 27Y939B8 Lettered BNas I : & tir Phe 

es fee Per 100, $2.85 a fresh viewpoint a large amount of informative reading 
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TWO NEW SPANISH BOOKS 


CUENTOS Y LECTURAS EN CASTELLANO. By 
Maria Solano, Boston Normal School. 


EN ESPANA. By Guillermo Rivera, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Henry G. Doyle, George Washington 
University. 


Illustrated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


material. 
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Financial Support of Rural Schools 
(Concluded from Page 55 ) 

The uneducated child of a poor district is as 
surely a menace to the state as the improperly 
educated child of a rich district. 

The source of revenue, therefore, in this county 
when computed upon a percentage basis shows up 
as follows: 

State, 21 per cent; 
trict, 32 per cent. 

Theoretically, I believe that this could be im- 
proved only by increasing the amount to be pro- 
vided by the state, making the proportion about 
as follows: 


State, 40 per cent; 
trict, 25 per cent. 


In the interest of economy, efficiency and celer- 
ity in school administration there should be no 
smaller unit than the county. The county board 
of education should hold the district funds in 


County, 47 per cent; Dis- 


County, 35 per cent; Dis- 


trust. By making purchases in quantity, equip- 
ment and supplies can be furnished the districts 
at less expense as a rule than if done thru local 
initiative. Not only the course of study but the 
«necessary equipment can be standardized and in- 
stalled along hygienic lines. Results may be ob- 
tained quickly, jealousy is eliminated, conten- 
tions avoided and standards adopted by the ad- 


ministration of the county system. 
To summarize: a rural 


be financed: 


school system should 


lst. Equally or nearly so byethe state, 
and district. 

2nd. The basis for the distribution of state 
funds to the counties should be the number of 
children to be educated with the possible excep- 
tion of a revolving fund to meet extreme condi- 
tions. 


8rd. The unit of ‘administration 
should be the county. 


county 


of funds 


4th. Agent of distribution, the county board 
of education. 
5th. The building fund should be obtained 


from the sale of county or district bonds or war- 
rants. 


6th. District funds only should be used in the 
construction of teacherages or the unusual re- 
quirements of any purely local situation. 


Supt. Robert L. Harris has been unani- 
mously reelected at Columbia, Tenn. 

Mr. R. G. Dykstra, principal of schgols at 
Willamina, Ore., lately appointed to a position 
in the Vocational Department, has been honored 
by the Educational Foundations Magazine of New 
York City by being placed on the writing staff 
of the department of the “Mode* Store.” 

Mrs. Wilma White, secreiary of the school 
board at Manistee, Mich., has resigned after a 


service of six years. 
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Cleanliness 


Implant the instinct of cleanliness in the minds of your 
pupils through the clean and sanitary conditions of your 
school building. 


Your Janitor 


with the aid of Robertson’s Quality Cleaning Products 
can easily keep your school in a thoroughly clean and 
sanitary condition at all times, at a minimum of cost and 
effort. 


Robertson’s Products 
include a product for every cleaning purpose. 





A. 
<<{DIAMOND BRAND > 


Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow- 
ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, 
Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid 
Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, 
etc., etc. Get our prices. 





Look for this Trade-Mark 
- Catalog on Request. 


THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Member, National School Supply Association 


700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Atanasio Montoya, 
220 North High Street, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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EUREKA CORK-FELT 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 










ay 


STRONGEST : BS SPECIAL 
BULLETIN : | QUOTA- 
BOARD a 4 TIONS 
MADE | | FOR 

WILL a | NEW 
NOT ms |) 
WARP a] +#=SCHOOLS 





FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


of any size ready to put in place 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 


























VUL-COT— 
the School 
Waste Basket 


More V’::1-Cots are sold to school purchasing boards than 
any other basket—almost as many, in fact, as all other 
makes combined. 


The reason is obvious—Vul-Cots are physically able to 
stand the strenuous service in school use. They are solid 
and will hold all the waste they receive. They are rust 
and corrosion proof, smooth and sanitary—and they will 
not dent, splinter or warp. 


They last longer per dollar of cost than any other basket. 


VULROT sisxers 


We'll send you descriptive literature and samples of 
Vul-Cot Fibre, the material of which Vul-Cots are made 
—Will you send us your dealer’s name and address? 


6Y WVITATION 
maenmece OF 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 





Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. 
468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada 
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520 EQUITABLE BLDG. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














Lasting Beauty — also 


Practical Economy 


School Superintendents and Boards 
should take these things into consid- 
eration when purchasing school 
room equipment. 

The Dan-Dee line of waste baskets 
are made in many attractive styles 
and colors. ‘The finishes are baked 
on in electric ovens and may be 
washed frequently without impair- 
ing their beauty. 

Made of 26 gauge cold-rolled steel 
and electrically welded, they are fire- 
proof and practically in- 
destructible the most 
economical equipment you 
can buy. 












Special Discounts to 
Educational Institutions 





Write for our catalog with 
special prices to educational 
institutions. Learn how you 
may equip your school with 
modern sanitary furnishings 
and also save money. 
































ERIE ART METAL 
COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNA. 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
- Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 





American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the ’ar- 
—- nish partly worn off. Naturally 
‘ this makes the desk poor in 
Fae ; qpeeranes. An Automatic 
‘A lectric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





FT Te 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 











Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 
Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 

















Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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ORG COMPANY 


COOL BUILDINGS 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

n down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full Botaila. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 
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, 
We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 4 

you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 4 
from us and save money for your school board. ; 
‘ 
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Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 














The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
hools. 








Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 





In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith Sven Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DUDFIELD’S DUSTLESS 
ALL METAL 
CHALK TROUGHS 


H/LACKBOARD ~__ 


REMOVABLE ERAsER CLEANER, 


—— eo ) 
AAI 17 “¥ CUP’, ? £- ALN i 
\ 4 A 


























To be used on top of troughs now in use. 
Keeps the school room sanitary. Easily 
installed. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Price, 
Address 


Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
LIBERTY, MO. 
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Form 3A 


One of the Shaw-Walker : ipepes. 
National School 
Kept for the private use 


Forms. 


of the Principal, this card 


enables to obtain 


him 
without a moment’s delay 
every bit of vital informa- 
tion about any pupil. A 


time and effort saver. 


APPPOVED BY N. E. A. 


National School Forms give maximum of record with 
minimum of effort. Write for free samples of forms for 
every purpose. 


SHAW WALKER 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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It Took Him a Half Day 








To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 





Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 

















Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, III. Houston, Tex. 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND BOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 






We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 


\g ; - 









a) above firm in the following ten states: 
ais = Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
a" * : % tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
gp sesel e *, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
: : mm 7 “4 kota. 
Be fcgire ji 2 
te ie = All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 


Books should be sent DIRECT to us. 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone: Calumet 6127 








Use The Norton 


WHY IS THE NORTON 


The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold-Open Arms 


Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door. 


CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 
ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 


2nd. Having two pret 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a — or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
room should have one. 








away with 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laborateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 North Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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conet : ! Dye say GRADUATES Recommended Exclusiv 
el 
Teachers, Principals, Superintendents ! Come to Headquarters —except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any ph 
Write Today for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 
See a UNEXCELLED SERVICE 9 year. Covers all states. Tell 
ROCKY My TEAC CHERS FREE yt el us your needs. 
nA ces 
AGENCY eo ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., 
ther Offices: 
S.NaT. BANK BLDG Denver COLo PORTLAND. ORE. LOS ANGELES AUGUSTA BURFAU Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - = Manager N. W. Bank Bldg. Chamber of Commerce 
W. 8. FREY, B.S. - - Assistant Manager a = — RA ten MO Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager . . - Enroll in Our Agency ' 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 1—Those who desire a better locality 
2—Those who want a better salary. 
oe 3—Those who possess average or more than average 
ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet: 
a BBDCASIONSL. yy ng = ty apa 
andicraft g., 89 So. Tenth St. 
ALLIED TEACHERS AGENCIES Minneapolis, Minnesota 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd St.), New York. 
SEIT are 0. ot) vasamsleo by gaotioal schecl anan. Mo chara to Twenty-five Yours of Mflslent Service 
v " 
b J 
school officials. THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BRANCH OFFICES: Rochester, N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. C. Reeves, Manager. , . pease pe d 
Chicago, ill., 122 South Michigan Ave., E. O. Jones, Manager. Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
9 NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 
a ae " . £ : Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for Registration Blank NOW p- 
es ae ee "4 a 4 also for free booklet: ‘‘How to Apply’”’ wn 
SCHOOL BOARDS seeking EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENTS or 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS seeking SPECIALISTS will profit by writing to us. | h P t T h A } 
ERS |_| The Pratt Teachers’ gency 
Boyers TEACH S Agency No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
P. O. BOX 25, Station E 10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
SPECIALISTS listed from every stat Every qualified teacher | the privilege of filing a record other Senmere te collages, publie end private cchools, ia all parte oF the eraney. 
ai? ’ ste om eve e uvery ¢ ec eache as 2 D eg 0 ‘ore 
, of capasianee. etc., at our office, free of charge Advises parents about schools. WM. oO. PRATT, Manager 
Bate Se SSS SSS SSE = 4 - - . 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ ag Oy 650 Northern Pacific Avenue ne 
Eighteen Years of Real Service E c FARGO, N. D. 
to School Boards A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. Very good wages are being offered. j 
You should investigate. Write today for further information. 


12 South Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN W. L. STOCKWELL, President 


8 years State Supt. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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**CHO-SECO” INK PELLETS DIPLOMA ENGROSSING 


we 


**Cho-Seco’”’ Ink Pellets—N ow recog- 
nized by ink critics as the last word 
for quality, convenience and economy. 

Already the favorite with many State 
Normals, City and Village schools, 
because they solve the ink problem as 
never solved before. Not Powder nor 
Paste but Pellets—no fuss, no muss. 
Free sample postpaid upon request. 
Cho-Seco Ink Pellet Co., Opp. Union 
Station, Albany, N. Y. 


DIPLOMAS 


Diplomas—in any quantity—Tell us 
what you require and samples with 
quotation will follow. Ames & Rol- 
linson, 206 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





Diploma Engrossing—Time and care 
are required to do good engrossing. 
Work of this kind can be done better 
if it is done now rather than if it is 
rushed the last of June. Write for 
specimens and estimates. R.A. Loomis, 
210 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BIOLOGICAL MATERIALS 


Biological Materials—for museums 
and classwork in high schocls, colleges 
and universities. Send us a list of your 
needs and receive our proposal. H. 
Edward Hubert, 3615 Melpomene 
Street, New Orleans, La. 





LIBRARY 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to Better 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction 


Descriptive literature and price furnished on request 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206 MONTGOMERY BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., 


NEW YORE 











MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 







Try the premier educational 
agents of America for good 
teachers and school execu- 
tives. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Dept. E. 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 





























We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers’ 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by eur repre- 
sentatives direct. 


A Distinct Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers. With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


E. E. OLP, Manager 28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A RAPIDLY GROWING AGENCY IN THE CENTER 
OF THE BDUCATIONAL FIBLD. 
RECOMMENDS capable teachers for school and college positions. Con- 
siders official vacancies only. Schools wanting teachers and ga wanting 
positions should write to us. WE CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER 


Ww. J. HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. ects, Mo. 











Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 

= HARLAN P. FRENCH, President W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 





MISSOURI VALLEY’ TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


membership to teachers. Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
4a asked by school officials. For the protection of our members we nominate only 
one candidate for a vacancy. Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Schermerhorn Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 


Agency 

















Teachers The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
Needed in the TORRANCE McRUER, Mer. 
Southwest GLENDALE, ARIZONA, BOX 117 


The agency of the Southwest for progressive 

High School Salaries, |} teachers. Courteous attention given to all. Your 

a Mg Fe ma own ability, plus the efficient service of this 
$1200 to $2000 agency, will put you ahead. Enroll now. 

















The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. Our Motto: 
“Service First.”” Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. 


Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text books. 











THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS IS KNOCKING. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP IT! 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 


CALL OR WRITE 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




















THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. You want 
to know what train will take you there and when it starts. The superintendent 


in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, “I desire to locate near 
enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a _ possi- 
bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, ““We especially 
need a man who can efficiently ’ the school and lend some aid in 
direct the physical activities TEACHERS modern languages. For the right 


sort of a man a rather pada salary -would be offered.’”” Our North Dakota man 
fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 
but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 


was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring — 
cations from so many teachers and schools that we can prov < TIME- TABLE 
; W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ° 


WANTED—POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Also teachers for positions. Teachers furnished free, full records of candidates. 
Write us your needs. OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Box B, Oswego, N. Y. 
For High Schools—Salaries for men from $1500 to $2800; 

Teachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 

represent the best peving seas in the country who have long been our clients. Send 


for free booklet. ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 














“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO — ILLINOIS a MINNESOTA een. < yy 
Gas & Electric Building Peoples Gas Building The Berkeley Bank 


Plymouth 

Free Enrollment—All Offices 

We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and “naa 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








Sheridan Teachers’ Agencies 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENWOOD, 8. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
The oldest and best agency service in the South. Established 1892. 
Specializes with High Schools, Boarding Schools, and Colleges. 
F. M. SHERIDAN, Gen. Mer., Greenwood, 8. C. 














SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


COLUMBIA, S. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. 
R. A. CLAYTON 


FISK +~RACHERS ~ cAYTON 
eee ee sa School Boards A G E N C bo 





BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





s . I earl State salaries have advanced in the most 
Salaries Greatly Advanced qrcanemtive Guuianeninies from 40% to 100% It is our 


Dusiness to know the-places paying the best salaries. The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau is a clearing House 
for teachers and scheol officials. We received over 10,000 direct calls the past season. WRITE FOR 
B*OKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS. 


The Ohio Teacher's Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


The COLOR ADO :: — ot THE BEST in THE WEST 


Write for Details 
303 Kittredge Bidg., Denver, Colorado 





Mrs. Fred Dick, Mer. 
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Vindicated. 

In a public school recently the children were 
called upon to write an essay, and at the ap- 
pointed time Willie submitted an effusion on the 
ark, in which he made the statement that Mr. 
Noah fished one day for about five minutes. When 
the teacher looked over the essay she was not a 
little puzzled. She couldn’t understand why any- 
body fond of piscatorial sport should give up in 
so short a time. 

“Willie,” she remarked, looking up from the 
essay, “you say that they fished for only five 
minutes. Why was that?” 

“Because,” was the prompt explanation of 
Willie, “they didn’t have but two worms.” 


The Observing Schoolmaster. 

But see how well our schoolmaster behaves him- 
a * * ¢ 

He studieth his scholars’ nature as carefully as 
they their books, and ranks their dispositions 
into several forms. And tho it may seem difficult 
for him in a great school to descend to all par- 
ticulars,. yet experienced schoolmasters may 
quickly make a grammar of boys’ natures, and 
reduce them all—saving some few exceptions—to 
these general rules: 

1. Those that are ingenious and industrious. 
+ * a 

2. Those that are ingenious andidle.e * * * 

3. Those that are dull and diligent. * * * 

4. Those that are invincibly dull, and negli- 
gent also, * * *—Thomas Fuller, 1642. 


A Sharp Student. 

The Rev. Dr. Ritchie, of Edinburgh, when ex- 
amining a student on one occasion, said: “And 
you attended the class for mathematics?” 

os iw 

“How many sides has a circle?” 

“Two,” said the student. 

“What are they?” 

What a laugh in the class the student’s answer 
produced when he said “An inside and an out- 
side!” 

But this was nothing compared with what fol- 
lowed. The doctor having said to this student, 
“And you attended the moral philosophy class 
also?” added: 

“Well, you would hear lectures there on various 
subjects. Did you ever hear one on cause and 
effect?” 

“Yes.” 

“Does an effect ever go before a cause?” 

“Yes.” 

“Give me an instance.” 

“A man wheeling a barrow.” 

The doctor proposed no more questions.—Lif« 


James’ Heroism. 

James returned home from school with strong 
evidences of a serious disagreement with some 
of his associates. As he entered the room his 
mother looked up and in surprise inquired: 
“Why, James, how did you get your clothes so 
badly torn?” 

“Tryin’ to keep a good little boy from bein’ 
licked.” 

“That is just like my brave little son,” said 
the mother fondly. “Who was the good little 
boy?” 

“Me.” 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


He Spoke Too Soon. 

A well-known business man attended his daugh- 
ter’s Commencement exercises at an Eastern col- 
lege recently. He had been greatly pleased with 
the beauty and dignity of the exercises and was 
discoursing to his wife upon the refining influ- 
ences of college life. Suddenly his impressive 
monologue was cut short. A girl, in cap and 
gown, came dashing down the steps of the main 
hall, waving her diploma and shouting: “Edu- 
cated, by gosh!”—Ladies Home Journal. 


Delicate Ground. 

“What is to be the subject of your graduating 
essay, Clarice?” 

“*Beyond the Alps Lies Italy.’ 
I could venture to use that?” 

“Why not? It has been used before with a 
modicum of success.” 

“I know; but things are so tangled just now. 
Would it seem to indicate a disregard of the 
requirements of strict neutrality think you?” 


What Was His Head for Anyhow? 

This one comes from one of the Junior High 
Schools of Indiana: 

Pupils just coming from the principal’s office: 
“What ’je think? The principal asked me three 
times where my hat was, and it was right there 
on my head all of the time.’”—Educational Issues. 


A Delicate Compliment. 

It was teacher’s birthday and the children 
brought her many bouquets, which made a fine 
showing on her desk. One little girl voiced her 
admiration of the sight by saying, “Oh, Miss 
Blank, your desk looks just like a grave.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Shakespeare in the Schools. 

Miss Jones gave her classes a test in which she 
asked them to name five of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Among the titles received were these: 

King Liar. 

Old Fellow. 

McBath. 

Omelet. 

Taming of the Shrimp. 

Which reminds us of the high school pupil who 
said that Shakespeare’s most famous poem was 
“Venice an Adenoids.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Domestic Fractions. 

Little Tommy evinced inordinate pride in his 
knowledge of “fractions,” and not long ago an 
opportunity was afforded him to demonstrate the 
fact. 

His mother asked whether the little neighbor 
was an only child. 

A look of triumph immediately came to 
Tommy’s face, as he replied: ‘He’s got just one 
sister. He tried to fool me by telling me that he 
had two half-sisters, but I knew too much of 
fractions to be caught that way.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Do you think 


“What has he been doing since he graduated 
from college?” 

“He has been trying to find out what he 
learned.”—Life. 


Harvard English or Poor Geography. 

Clift R. Clapp, ’84, of Boston, has established a 
new scholarship in memory of his son, Howard 
Rogers Clapp, who was killed in action in France 
in November, 1918. The terms of the gift estab- 
lishing the scholarship stipulate that the fund 
shall be paid “to a student in the College chosen 
as much for high character and manly qualities 
as for excellence in scholarship, preference being 
given to men descended from at least two grand- 
fathers or more remote ancestors who were na- 
tives of the United States of America or what is 
now known as Great Britain.”—Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 











CHILD PRODIGIES. 








Ambrose Smith graduates from college at 12 years, but— 
His sister, Sylvia, aged 6, earns one million in the movies.—Brownings. 
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A HANDBOOK OF TILE INFORMATION. 

The Associated Tile Manufacturers of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., have just issued a handbook of 24 
pages dealing with the ingredients, processes, 
gradings, sizes, colors and finishes for tiles, and 
methods of production, as a means of promoting 
a more thoro understanding of the product and 
its uses. 

The booklet groups the tiles now made by kinds 
according to uses, and again by name, according 
to the tile nomenclature, which distinguishes each 
separate product by a particular name. The 
classification embraces all kinds of tiles from the 
simplest sanitary floor to the ornamental building 
feature, and each kind or make is described, with 
statements concerning the grades, colors, and 
sizes produced by the manufacturers. The sey- 
eral pages show graphically, and to scale, the 
shapes and relative proportions of tiles, and 
point out the possibilities for forming squares 
from three and four-sided designs. 

The booklet is issued by the manufacturers in 
the hope that it may serve to acquaint designers 
and users of tilework with the materials now at 
their command in securing effects and accom- 
plishing results of lasting satisfaction. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the 
Associated Tile Manufacturers, at the small price 
of twenty-five cents. 


OFFER EDUCATIONAL FILM. 

The World Book Company recently prepared a 
two-reel film entitled ‘““‘Democracy and Education” 
and offers it for free use at teachers’ conventions, 
school gatherings, etc. The film illustrates stand- 
ard tests in handwriting, etc., and is based on the 
Courtis Standard Practice Tests. 

Information about the film is available by ad- 
dressing Mr. Ernest Hesse, Manager of the World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


ASH REMOVAL EQUIPMENT. 

The firm of Gillis & Geoghegan, New York City, 
have issued an interesting seven-page pamphlet 
entitled “Ash Removal Equipment,” which ex- 
plains that greater efficiency in the operation of 
G. & G. telescopic hoists may be secured through 
the installation and use of several inexpensive 
auxiliaries. The relation of these to the whole 
is explained and freely illustrated in the pam- 
phlet. 

The pamphlet also offers help in specifications 
to determine the proper model of ash hoists to in- 
stall under a given set of conditions. The rules 
have been compiled from practical experience in 
the manufacture and installation of hoists for 
types of buildings over a period of years. 

Copies of the booklet and formula may be ob- 
tained by any architect, engineer or building 
operator who addresses the firm at 537 West 
Broadway, New York City. 


REMOVE OFFICES. 

The Empire Seating Company has removed its 
home office to the Empire Building, 144 North 
Street, Rochester. The new location affords in- 
creased space, including a fully equipped display 
room where Empire Movable Chair Desks may be 
seen under especially favorable conditions. 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Company has announced the follow- 
ing records which are especially suited to educa- 
tional work: 

Three Sioux Scouts, by Ernest T. Seaton. 

Interesting and valuable calls of birds and 
animals. 


OFFER ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE. 

The Dow Wire & Iron Works have recently 
compiled for the use of architects and school 
boards who have building projects in hand a 
valuable folder of information on the design and 
installation of Dow spiral slide fire escapes in 
school buildings. 

The suggestions in the folder are for interior 
as well as exterior installations. Plans and 
illustrations show the use of the Dow escapes in 
recent important high school buildings, grade 
school buildings, etc. 

Copies are available for interested officials and 
architects. 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 


SCHOOL HOUSE 





Over -crowded school house problem solved! 


Fire proof 
No paint 
No repairs 


THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. 


When an overcrowded school house situa- 
tion demands that additional room be provided 
quickly, the Asbestos school house is the logical 
solution because it can be put up quickly and yet 
is a permanent fireproof building. 


ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSES 


These buildings are made with one or two rooms and 
we ship them to you complete. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 
fore absolutely fireproof. 


Write for descriptive booklet today! 
Department S 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE 


















































Thousands Now in Use— 
a [Tribute to Miessner Efficiency 


Less than three years ago there appeared on the musical market the perfected result of years 


of experiment and study—the Miessner piano. 


Then it was a new product—to the world at large, 
something untried and unproven. 


But today thousands of these smaller instruments are being 
used in leading schools, colleges and conservatories of the nation. 


The many Miessner pianos now in educational service—the enthusiastic endorsement of Amer- 
ica’s foremost instructors of music—the numerous re-orders, all are tributes to the efficiency of 
the Miessner more forceful than any others we know. 


‘The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano With the Big Tone” 


—only as high as the ordinary cabinet phonograph—and hence, the one practical piano for ciass- 
room work. Over the top of the Miessner the teacher faces every pupil in the room. Her per- 
sonality can be exerted to the utmost—no longer need it be subdued behind the case of a large, 
bulky upright piano. 


Make a more forceful presentation—fill the songs with vim and spirit—by using a Miessner. 
With a Miessner in your school, piano accompaniment in every room is possible. Two boys can 
move it from room to room—two men carry it from floor to floor. 


Place your order now and insure delivery of this wonderful instrument when you'll want it most 
—next September. To make sure your musical instruction will not be retarded by a three or 
four week delay—send in your order today. 





~9 a 1—— Only Half Usual Size, Yet Full-Ton 
10 Days’ Free Trial y Sat VOR Ee, £0 Pee eee 
2d d Pric Schools 
e uce rice to Cc OO S Although the Miessner stands but 3 feet, 7 inches high, its small size is 
not all that makes it ideal for schoolroom use There is tone—rich, full 
We are villine. at anv time to let vou trv a Nie ssnet and musical Every note possesses a quality of tone that rivals that of a 
5? . , ¢ ° rrand piano Keyboard is full seven octaves; keys standard size. 
in your own schoolroom tor 10 days, ‘free. Send no 
oney—just ask us to ship you one of these marvelous CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
smaller pianos Vhis otfer of ours enables vou to pre 
onstrate to your own satisfaction vour greatet JACKSON PIANO CO., 
ns _ 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
teaching possibilities with the Miessner. Besides, with Send me the illustrated MIESSNER catalog, complete det&Is of your 10 Day 
] its ex¢ lusive acd antages, this piano will cost you I il Offer and Special Price to Schools (SBJ—6) 
much less than the ordinary upright because 
special price T schools. Name 
™ “ r | - YT ~ = 
THE JACKSON PIANO CO. 
122 Reed Street Milwaukee, Wis. _ 
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More Light and Air 
ee ~ 7 FOR 


THE SCHOOLROOM 
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Good Light 


The Austral Window 
provides absolute con- 
trol of Light without 
interference with free 
circulation of Air. 


Fresh Air 


The Austral Window 


affords a perfect system 
of ventilation without 
draft. 











Mental Alertness is an impossi- 
bility when proper circulation of 
fresh air is lacking! 








WRITE US FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 
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Austral Window Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 














